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REVIVAL OF SYNOPTIC SOURCE-CRITICISM 


FRANCIS J. McCOOL, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


FTER a long lull which stretched from the end of the first World 
War until the present, the last few years have seen renewed 
activity in the field of Synoptic Source-Criticism.' Activity had almost 
ceased in this sector of New Testament studies because of the general 
conviction that the Two-Source theory had uncovered the ultimate 
documents from which these Gospels derived.” Scholars had the feeling 
that, if any attempt to get behind those sources to an earlier stage of 
Gospel tradition were to have any hope of success, it must proceed 
according to the Form-Critical method which had been successfully 
exploited since 1919 by Dibelius, Bultmann, and their followers. 
Recently, however, a series of books and articles has appeared which, 
though they differ in much else, commonly challenge this general con- 
viction. Judging by the unanimously respectful and often favorable 
comment which it has called forth both here and abroad, this tendency 
may well have reached a zenith in the recent work of L. Vaganay.* 


1 As explained by Dodd, History and the Gospel (London, 1938) p. 78, Source-Criticism 
is the line of gospel investigation which deals with the written documents (our Gospels) 
and seeks to establish their proximate documentary sources. Form-Criticism, on the 
other hand, seeks to reconstruct the oral tradition which lies behind the proximate written 
sources. 

2 Cf. W. G. Kiimmel, “New Testament Research and Teaching in Present-Day Ger- 
many,” New Testament Studies 1 (1955) 231: “Literary criticism has also come to be 
less important in research since certain results such as the two-document hypothesis . . . 
are generally accepted.” 

3 The list of recent Synoptic work includes: 

1) Before the Vaganay hypothesis: J. Chapman, Matthew, Mark and Luke (London, 
1937); C. Butler, The Originality of St. Matthew (Cambridge, 1951); L. Cerfaux, La voix 
vivante de Vévangile au début de Véglise (Tournai, 1946); idem, “La probité des souvenirs 
évangéliques,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 4 (1927) 13-28; idem, “A propos des 
sources du troisiéme évangile: Proto-Luc ou proto-Matthieu?”, ibid. 12 (1935) 5-27; idem, 
“La mission de Galilée dans la tradition synoptique,” ibid. 27 (1951) 369-89 (these three 
articles have been reprinted in Recueil Lucien Cerfaux 1 [Gembloux, 1954] 369-87, 389- 
414, 425-69); idem, “Luc (Evangile de),” Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément 5 (1953) 
545-94 (in collaboration with J. Cambier); P. Benoit, L’Evangile selon s. Matthieu (Bible 
de Jérusalem; Paris, 1953); W. L. Knox, The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels 1: Saint Mark, 
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Circumstances, therefore, indicate that it might be wise briefly to 
expose this new solution to a problem which has long been with us, 
together with some of the more thoughtful reactions which it has called 
forth. It may well be that such a study will shed light on the hopes 
for survival and development which this new movement possesses. 
Vaganay’s hypothesis—he does not claim more—is a direct and sus- 
tained attack on the radical form of the Two-Source theory, i.e., the 
theory which explains the Synoptic texts by placing the canonical 
Gospel of Mark at the base of the triple tradition, while deriving the 
double tradition from Q.‘ In this form of the theory the latter elastic 





ed. H. Chadwick (Cambridge, 1953); Pierson Parker, The Gospel before Mark (Chicago, 
1953). 

2) The works of Vaganay: “L’Absence du sermon sur la montagne chez Marc. Essai 
de critique littéraire,” Revue biblique 58 (1951) 5-46; “La question synoptique,” Ephemeri- 
des theologicae Lovanienses 28 (1952) 238-56 (this article, which is substantially reproduced 
in Vaganay’s article on Mt, Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément 5 [1953] 940-56, presents 
in clear form the seven stages of the hypothesis which Vaganay develops more fully in 
his book); Le probléme synoptique: Une hypothése de travail (Tournai, 1954); “Existe-t-il 
chez Marc quelques traces du sermon sur la montagne?”’, New Testament Studies 1 (1955) 
192-200; and his answer to Levie, Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 31 (1955) 343-56. 

3) Levie’s evaluation: J. Levie, S.J., “L’Evangile araméen de s. Matthieu, est-il la 
source de l’évangile de s. Marc?”, Nouvelle revue théologique 76 (1954) 689-715, 812-43 
(reprinted as Cahiers de la Nouvelle revue théologique 11 [Tournai and Paris, 1954]); “La 
complexité du probléme synoptique,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 31 (1955) 
619-36 (his reply to Vaganay’s criticism of his first article). 

‘ The “triple tradition” consists of the material which is common to all three Gospels; 
the “double tradition,” as commonly understood, consists of the material common only to 
Mt and Lk. In reality, it would be more accurate to speak of “double traditions,”’ since 
there is also material common only to Mt-Mk and some only to Mk-Lk; owing, however, 
to the peculiar importance of the material found only in Mt and Lk, the name is generally 
reserved simply for this particular double tradition. 
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and enigmatic document is envisioned as having been roughly the 
same in size and content as the 250 verses which make up the Mt-Lk 
double tradition. It was not a gospel, therefore, since it contained no 
passion story. Indeed it contained practically no narrative material 
at all. It was in the nature of a collection of sayings in which the dicta 
Jesu were joined together in a rather haphazard manner, since the 
individual elements which made up the collection were ordered gen- 
erally by verbal rather than conceptual logic. While scholars very 
often rely on Mt for reconstructing the text of this alleged Synoptic 
source, it is generally agreed by the adherents of this theory that the 
general outline and inner structure of Q has been better preserved by 
the Lucan version of the double tradition. 


VAGANAY’S WORKING HYPOTHESIS 


To replace this form of the Two-Source theory which he criticizes 
as an overly simple explanation of an extremely complicated problem, 
Vaganay proposes two quite different sources to explain the Synoptic 
riddle. The first and the more important by far of these sources is de- 
noted by the symbol Mg. As the symbol indicates, this document was 
a Greek translation of a gospel which had originally been written in 
Aramaic. This original work, according to early Church writers of 
whom Papias is the earliest and most important, was composed by the 
Apostle Matthew and was the first gospel written. In Vaganay’s eyes, 
it is Mg, the Greek translation of this gospel, which was the proximate 
reason for the striking agreement of the Synoptics in the triple and 
in that section of the double tradition which lies outside the limits of 
Lk’s Perean section (9:51—18:14) and its Matthean parallels. Basing 
himself on internal evidence, Vaganay reconstructs this source as fol- 
lows. Like the Gospel of Mark, Mg began with the ministry of the 
Baptist and ended with the traditional passion-resurrection accounts. 
However, the greater part of this gospel was devoted to the ministry 

5 M—Mg is the third of Vaganay’s seven steps in the formation of our canonical Gospels. 
For the details of his reconstruction of this source, see his Probléme synoptique, pp. 51-100. 
Vaganay dates the composition of the Aramaic gospel about 50 A.D. and the appearance 
of Mg about 55-60 A.D. Since it is customary in this material to use symbols to denote 
documents, we here give the symbols employed by Vaganay: M = the first Aramaic 
gospel; Mg = Greek translation(s) of M; S = supplementary source (sayings-collection) ; 


Sg = Greek translation(s) of S; Mt, Mk, Lk = the canonical Gospels and their composers; 
Pi = Mk’s memories of Peter’s oral Roman catechesis, a source postulated for Mk by 


Vaganay. 
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of Jesus which was developed according to an easily identifiable and 
traditionally Jewish plan. This narrative was divided into five sections 
(books) which were based in turn on the five great discourses of our 
Lord. The internal order of each of these five books was as follows: 
first there is a subsection which is generally a narrative which intro- 
duces, illustrates, or prepares the way for a certain theme; then this 
theme is taken up and fully developed in the following sermon. A 
natural consequence of this is that each reader, to the extent that this 
structure impinges on his attention, will read the sermons in the light 
of the narratives and vice versa. As a result, the ministry of Jesus was 
seen in Mg as the gradual unfolding of the mystery of the kingdom of 
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heaven, as a series of invitations in which the Messiah urges the 
Jewish people to enter into the kingdom which had been promised 
them and on whose coming they had pinned their hopes. Now it is 
obvious that the only canonical Gospel which clearly reproduces this 
fivefold structure of the ministry narrative is Mt. Vaganay argues that 
it is precisely because this particular Gospel was more faithful than 
its fellows in this and in other ways to the original Aramaic source of 
Mg that, from the second century on, it too was naturally attributed 
to the Apostle Matthew. 

The second proximate source postulated by Vaganay for the Synop- 
tic texts was another Greek translation (Sg), a version this time of an 
original Aramaic sayings-collection.* From the very first, so Vaganay 
thinks, this document was conceived and edited to serve as a supple- 
ment to the original Aramaic gospel which stands behind Mg and there- 
fore reflected the fivefold structure of that gospel in the order in which 
its sayings were arranged. However, because of its nature as a collec- 
tion of sayings which were uttered at different times and in different 
places, this source was more than usually susceptible to addition and 
change. The present state of the double tradition suggests that, while 
working, Mt and Lk had slightly different editions of Sg under their 
eyes. Vaganay believes that this was the document from which Lk’s 
Perean section and its parallels were derived. 

As Vaganay conceives the formation of the Synoptic Gospels, the 
original Aramaic gospel “fixed” the still earlier and more fluid evan- 
gelical tradition, but it was Mg, its faithful though by no means literal 
translation, which was responsible for the concordia mirabilis of the 
Greek Synoptics. As an analysis of its contents reveals, this first gos- 
pel embodied a catechesis, that of the Church of Jerusalem, in a 
stylized and highly schematic form.’ While early writers have attrib- 
uted this work to Matthew, our knowledge of the Jerusalem commu- 

* The author of the Aramaic original is unknown. In all likelihood, however, it was 
composed by a man in the Apostolic milieu and perhaps by the Apostle Matthew. Vaganay 
dates it about 55-65 A.D. For the details of Vaganay’s development of this source, the 
fourth step in his hypothesis, see his Probléme synoptique, pp. 101-51. 

7 Vaganay explains the term “schematic” as follows (Probléme synoptique, p. 67): 
“Nous entendons par schématisme...non pas seulement une certaine indigence de 


vocabulaire, caractérisée par la répétition fréquente des mémes termes, mais plutét l’allure 
stylisée du développement, c’est-a-dire, une rédaction réduite 4 ses éléments essentiels.” 
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nity, derived mostly from Acts, inclines us to think that this Apostle’s 
role was editorial and hence secondary, and that the initial formation 
of the catechesis was predominantly the work of Peter, the ultimate 
authority in that Church.® Therefore, if the Vaganay hypothesis be 
true, the main part of the Synoptic tradition can be traced back 
through Mg and Aramaic Matthew to the Prince of the Apostles, a 
fact which undoubtedly would enhance its historical worth. It follows 
equally that our Synoptic Gospels are in substance nothing more or 
less than later editions of Mg, adapted to suit the varying needs of 
different communities. The obvious differences between them, in 
plan, emphasis, details, etc., are due in the main to various omissions, 
transpositions, and additions to Mg, much, but by no means all, of 
which Vaganay sets to the account of the later evangelists. 

As for the time-order in which our Gospels arose, Vaganay agrees 
with the majority of scholars today that the oldest canonical Gospel 
is Mk. He agrees also that prima facie it is not easy to insert this 
Gospel into the sketch of the formation of the Synoptics which his 
hypothesis provides. Vaganay is fully aware of the literary unity of the 
second Gospel, the vivid disorder of its descriptive passages, the theo- 
logical naiveté of its narratives, its archaic forms, etc., factors which 
have persuaded scholars that, of the three Synoptics, Mk was the 
least likely to have depended on an extended literary source.* But he 
is equally convinced, as we shall see, that important elements in the 
Synoptic tradition can find no ‘satisfactory explanation unless it be 
admitted that Mk depended closely on Mg. His resolution of this 
antinomy is ingenious and quite plausible in the light of present 
knowledge both of Mk’s career and of conditions in the early Church. 
Vaganay postulates that Mk was controlled in writing by his verbal 
memories of Mg, which faithfully reproduced the Jerusalem catechesis 
of Peter. However, we know that Mk was also with Peter in Rome, 
where he served the Apostle in a subordinate capacity. It is surely to 

® Vaganay, Probléme synoptique, pp. 99, 160. The suggestion that Peter formed the 
catechesis contained in M had previously been made by Lagrange and Cladder; cf. J. 
Levie, S.J., “L’Evangile araméen de s. Matthieu,” Nouvelle revue théologique 76 (1954) 
693-94. For the reasons which criticism provides for attributing M to the Apostle Matthew, 


cf. Vaganay, op. cit., pp. 82-85. 
® Cf. Vaganay’s discussion of “l’énigme” of Mk, Probléme synoptique, pp. 181-86. 
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be presumed, therefore, that he also possessed a clear memory of 
Peter’s Roman teaching, which, if we are to judge by his Gospel, was 
both vivid and picturesque.’® The blending of these two related but 
distinct sources accounts in Vaganay’s mind for the originality of the 
second Gospel, despite the fact that it was fundamentally dependent 
on the “oral text” of Mg." 

But if the greater part of Mk is explained by that evangelist’s faith- 
ful reproduction of a primitive “oral text,’’ Vaganay judges that Mt 
and Lk, on the contrary, were strictly literary productions which 
depended on written sources. In the Synoptic part of his Gospel, Mt 
depended on Mg as his primary, and on Sg as a supplementary, source. 
When the Synoptic texts demand it, Vaganay will admit a dependence 
of Mt on Mk but he tends to reduce this to a minimum. On the other 
hand, Lk’s major sources were Mk and Mg, while Sg (as for Mt) was 
the supplementary source.” Such, in brief, is the new solution to our 
problem which has inspired the recent flurry of discussion about the 
Synoptic problem and has given new life to Source-Criticism. 


REASONS FOR THE PRIORITY OF MG 


Vaganay has been led to form this hypothesis by careful analysis of 
the Synoptic Gospels.'* He is confident that, despite surface appear- 
ances, attention to the details of the text will reveal traces of the five- 
fold structure described above not only in Mt but also in Mk and Lk. 


10 Cf. Vaganay’s discussion of Mk’s dependence on Pi, op. cit., pp. 156-59. 

" The phrase is Vaganay’s, op. cit., p. 185. 

2 Vaganay himself classifies the Lucan sources as follows (0). cit., p. 313): Mk is the 
principal source, Mg is secondary, and Sg is complementary. He adds, however, that it is 
impossible to decide in many cases whether Lk drew directly on Mk or Mg. Apparently 
the reason for this perplexity is the strong similarity between Mg and Mk. It should be 
noted, too, that the term “complémentaire” in Vaganay’s classification of sources denotes a 
different kind rather than a lesser degree of dependence, as compared with “sécondaire”’; 
indeed, Vaganay is not always perfectly consistent in his use of the latter term, as may be 
seen from his classification (op. cit., p. 243) of Mg as Mt’s principal source and both Sg 
and Mk as Mt’s secondary sources. 

128 We restrict ourselves in this article to the reasons which Vaganay alleges for his 
fundamental and revolutionary supposition, viz., that Mg rather than Mk is the literary 
source of the triple tradition. Our reason for this is the capital importance of this point 
in his hypothesis; naturally, therefore, discussion of the Vaganay hypothesis has focused 
on it. 
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This fact has been obscured in the second Gospel mainly by Mk’s 
omission of the Sermon on the Mount," while Lk’s dependence on this 
schema becomes clearer once we grasp the fact that, true to his prac- 
tice of sticking to one source over a relatively extended number of 
verses, this evangelist has embodied all the material he drew from Sg 
into one bloc (his Perean section), which he inserted as a single, con- 
tinuous unit into the fivefold structure.‘ Now since Mt is the only 
canonical writer to which the formation of this structure could be 
plausibly attributed and since, in Vaganay’s judgment and that of 
the majority of scholars, Mk and Lk are demonstrably independent 
of Mt, this common structure could only have come from a source 
from which all three derive, i.e., Mg."* This chain of reasoning is 
cogent enough; what difficulty remains is attached to the links out of 
which it is composed. As we shall see, it is with these links and their 
interpretation that other scholars have taken issue. 

The second argument for a common source for all three Gospels is 
based on the negative and positive agreements of Mt-Lk against Mk. 
We shall propose this argument in the words of Msgr. Cerfaux: 


In the passages where they [the Synoptics] agree, it is evident on close inspec- 
tion that Mt and Lk agree against Mk in a certain number of details. They either 
add something to Mk or replace one trait by another [positive agreements] or they 
both omit a certain trait (generally a Marcan picturesque detail) [negative agree- 
ments]. The regularity and extent of the phenomenon demand an explanation; the 
most simple explanation and the one to which we should have recourse, were it a 
question of textual criticism, is to postulate an earlier document which already 
contained the anomalies which Mt and Lk share in common against Mk." 


The earlier document which Vaganay postulates to explain this phe- 
nomenon is, of course, Mg. 


13 The significance of the two articles by Vaganay in Revue bibligue and New Testament 
Studies (cf. supra n. 3) is that they attempt to prove from internal evidence that Mk knew 
this sermon and omitted it because inclusion would have run counter to his purpose in 
writing; cf. also Probléme synoptique, pp. 161-62. 

4 Vaganay, Probléme synoptique, pp. 108-9. 

18 Of the various commentators on Vaganay whom we have consulted, Léon-Dufour 
has most stressed the importance of this element in Vaganay’s argumentation; cf. his 
“Autour de la question synoptique,” Recherches de science religieuse 42 (1954) 549-84. 
As he wisely says (art. cit., p. 560), the mutual independence of Mt and Lk is the critical 
foundation of Vaganay’s entire hypothesis and permits him to advance beyond the posi- 
tion of Dom Butler (Mk and Lk depend on Mt) to his own solution. 

161. Cerfaux, “Le probléme synoptique: A propos d’un livre récent,” Nouvelle revue 
théologique 76 (1954) 497 (stress and bracketed phrases added), 
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Vaganay appeals in the third place to the way in which early Church 
writers described the formation of our Gospels. Certainly his hypothesis 
stresses—some may feel that it overstresses—Mk’s dependence on 
Peter to which Papias gave testimony. As far as the first Gospel is con- 
cerned, Vaganay claims that “the examination of the texts of Mt-Mk- 
Lk not only permits the confirmation of the data of external criticism 
on the priority of the Aramaic gospel of the Apostle Matthew (M), 
but also the establishing of the fact that it is the basis of the three 
Synoptics.’””” That is, of course, if our reading of the texts persuades 
us to accept the Vaganay hypothesis. Indeed, if they could accept 
Vaganay’s conclusion that Mt is the canonical Gospel which best re- 
flects the fundamental structure, schematic nature, and Aramaic 
basis of the first gospel, Catholics would rejoice that for the first time 
internal criticism had witnessed to the existence of this Aramaic gos- 
pel and had given clear definition and real meaning to the “substantial 
identity’ between these two works which the early Church writers 
presumed. So it is no wonder that one of his most shrewd, yet sympa- 
thetic critics claims that ““M. Vaganay will have the credit of having 
established by internal criticism the affirmation of external criticism.” 

We can therefore summarize as follows the conclusions which have 
led Vaganay to form his hypothesis. Internal criticism reveals a com- 
mon structure between all three Gospels which cannot be explained 
if we posit any of our three Gospels as an ultimate Synoptic source. 
Second, internal criticism exposes a large number of agreements, both 
positive and negative, of Mt-Lk against Mk, which occur so regularly 
that they cannot be attributed to chance but which would find a fit- 
ting explanation if these evangelists depended on a gospel other than 
Mk. Finally, the hypothesis to which these observations have given 
rise can be squared without great difficulty with the data of external 
criticism. The rest of our discussion will therefore necessarily be cen- 
tered on the reaction of other scholars to these reasons as well as to the 
nature of the sources which Vaganay has postulated. 


THE FIRST REACTION: MSGR. CERFAUX 


Fittingly enough, Msgr. Cerfaux of Louvain, who contributed the 
preface to Le probléme synoptique, was among the first scholars of 


" Probléme synoptique, p. 56. 
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major rank to discuss the Vaganay hypothesis.” As his cooperation in 
the venture suggests, Cerfaux judges that, taken in toto, the hypothe- 
sis is “very solid,” though not yet of course established. It can receive 
that accolade only when Vaganay has produced the more ambitious 
book he has in view, in which he will strive to confirm his hypothesis 
by an analysis of the entire Synoptic tradition. Cerfaux appears to lay 
particular stress on the second of the arguments cited above, viz., the 
negative and positive agreements of Mt-Lk against Mk. He is im- 
pressed by the nature but especially by the number of these agree- 
ments. Accepting as established the twenty-four agreements which 
Vaganay found in the episode (Mk 9: 14-29) of the cure of the epilep- 
tic boy, Cerfaux marvels at the very large number of such agreements 
which extrapolation from this pericope would postulate for the entire 
Synoptic tradition. It is difficult, if not impossible, he feels, to attrib- 
ute all these omissions common to Mt and Lk to chance, as the Two- 
Source theory is compelled to do. Therefore Cerfaux joins Vaganay in 
postulating another common source for Mt and Lk which was similar 
to Mk but yet distinct from it. This source would be schematic in 
nature, “a more ancient gospel based on the five discourses of Christ.” 
Therefore, with regard to the existence of Mg and to a certain extent 
with regard to its nature, Cerfaux and Vaganay are as one. 

In the second place, Cerfaux agrees that Vaganay is on strong ground 
when he relates this common source postulated by the analysis of the 
triple tradition to the Aramaic gospel of Matthew; for the impersonal, 
schematic, Semitic nature of the postulated source points of itself to 
the “(Hebrew Logia”’ which second-century writers attributed to that 
Apostle. Cerfaux finds Vaganay’s solution of the Marcan enigma 
daring enough, but he notes that here too Vaganay has strengthened 
his position by linking Mg closely to the catechesis of the Church of 
Jerusalem. This point is made clear by a moment’s consideration of the 
Sitz im Leben out of which, according to Vaganay, this first source 
arose. According to him, Mg was written primarily as an aide-mémoire 
for preachers. Now a work written for this precise purpose would tend 
necessarily to shorten and simplify the traditional narratives, to re- 
strict itself to essentials, and hence to omit the vivid and personal 
details which, we presume, were a feature of the first eye-witness 


18 L. Cerfaux, “Le probléme synoptique,” Nouvelle revue théologique 76 (1954) 494-505. 
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accounts of the gospel incidents. In other words, we can easily imagine 
exactly such a source as Vaganay’s analysis of the triple tradition 
suggests arising in the Jerusalem milieu portrayed in Acts and else- 
where. Nor is this all. Granted the existence of this aide-mémoire— 
which is strongly suggested by the Petrine and Pauline sermons in 
Acts and by Dodd’s analysis of the Marcan Gospel as well as by the 
probabilities inherent in the historical situation in Jerusalem—we 
naturally presume that the first Christian missionaries in the act of 
preaching enlivened their sermons by inserting into the schematic 
structure of the aide-mémoire the small, picturesque details of second- 
ary importance which they retained in their own memories. There- 
fore, reflection on the relationship which existed between aide- 
mémoire and preachers in the early Christian catechesis inclines us to 
attribute to all Christian preachers the exact double activity to which 
Vaganay has recourse in order to explain the peculiar quality of the 
second Gospel. When kept in general terms, this picture of Mark is 
certainly conceivable. However, when we turn to the details of the 
Marcan gospel, this activity is harder to visualize. As we shall see, it 
is precisely this picture of Mark composing complexes as that of the 
cures of Jairus’ daughter and the woman with the issue of blood (Mk 
5:21-43) in the Vaganay manner which has appeared to other scholars 
to be psychologically impossible. 

These considerations naturally lead us to Cerfaux’s verdicts on Mg 
and Sg, the sources which Vaganay postulated in order to explain the 
triple and double traditions respectively. Cerfaux feels that Sg offers 
a plausible but not the only possible explanation of the texts in ques- 
tion; indeed, he is inclined to doubt that a document such as Sg ever 
existed. The difference between these scholars here is “minimal,” 
as Cerfaux avers, but interesting, since apparently it is rooted in the 
different way each of these men envisages the fundamental source, 
Mg. It may be well to recall at this point that every discussion of a 
Greek translation or translations of Aramaic Matthew must begin 
with Eusebius’ citation of Papias’ laconic statement: “Matthew 
wrote the Logia in the Hebrew tongue. Each one, however, interpreted 
them to the best of his ability” (H.£. 3, 39, 16). Commenting on this 
datum of tradition, Vaganay always speaks of Mg in the plural. He 
argues that Papias was talking about the written, though not neces- 
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sarily literal, translations of the entire Aramaic gospel of Matthew 
which were in circulation in his day. When, however, he treats the 
common source of the triple tradition postulated by a careful analysis 
of Mt-Mk-Lk, he tends to visualize, like everybody else, a single trans- 
lation with definite contours, a systematic résumé of the Petrine 
Jerusalem catechesis with a determined content arranged in a definite 
order. Vaganay is careful to inform us that multiple copies of this 
translation did undoubtedly exist, and he stresses the fact that we 
need not presume that each of our evangelists worked on identical 
forms of Mg. Indeed, he wisely attributes many of the smaller changes 
in the Synoptic texts to this factor instead of placing the entire re- 
sponsibility for all the minuscule variants on the shoulders of the 
writing evangelists. Nevertheless, the dominant impression left on 
this reader by Vaganay’s description of Mg was that of a single docu- 
ment with definite characteristics existing in a rather fixed state. 
Indeed, it is the fixed state of Mg which together with the absence 
of the double tradition texts in Mk has led Vaganay to postulate the 
second source, Sg. 

As we have seen, both Cerfaux and Vaganay attribute the composi- 
tion of Aramaic Matthew to the same Sitz im Leben, catechetical work 
in the Jerusalem community. However, while both scholars agree that 
the work was basically an aide-mémoire rather than a literary work in 
the full sense of the term, Cerfaux seems to attribute greater weight 
to the influence which its use by preachers would have on this aide- 
mémoire than Vaganay apparently envisages. As documents placed in 
the service of oral tradition, Aramaic Matthew and its various trans- 
lations would certainly have imposed that stability on the antecedent 
oral tradition which only writing can impart. But they would have 
been also subjected to a reverse influence, since their use in oral reci- 
tation presumably would not have left the original documents un- 
marked. A consideration of the milieu out of which Aramaic Matthew 
and its translations arose would lead us to suspect that these documents 
existed in a state of relative instability. This mass of documents all 
ultimately originating from the Aramaic work of Matthew and all 
bearing in varying degrees the mark of their origin is what Cerfaux 
designates by the symbol Mg. In his own words, Mg stands for 
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all this ““Matthean” documentation, . ..i.e., either a Greek gospel which issued 
from Aramaic Matthew or rather the totality of these translations, still imperfect 
and unstable, to which the testimony of Papias alludes. Vaganay believes that he 
can distinguish between a Greek translation of Aramaic Matthew and a second 
Synoptic source, complementary to Aramaic Matthew and translated into Greek 
(Sg). Our symbol, therefore, is equivalent to Mg + Sg in the system of Vaganay.” 


The Mg of Msgr. Cerfaux lies, therefore, between the flux of oral 
tradition and the fixed document(s) of Vaganay. Mg is written docu- 
mentation and, if we interpret Cerfaux aright, all the documents 
which go to form it reflect in varying degrees the basic fivefold struc- 
ture of Jesus’ ministry. The value of Cerfaux’s suggestion lies in the 
fact that it reminds us that what we have in all probability to deal 
with in establishing the basis of the Synoptic tradition is neither 
merely oral tradition nor a completely fixed document but something 
in between these two poles, viz., the organic growth of a definite docu- 
ment in a milieu in which oral tradition rather than literature was still 
dominant. As he sees it, the essential lines of Mg had been fixed but 
the document was still not fully formed when some of the evangelists 
drew upon it. Rather the Synoptic texts indicate that these men con- 
tacted it at different moments in its evolution, Mk using it before it 
had received the accretions which Vaganay attributes to Sg, Mt and 
Lk contacting it afterwards. Cerfaux’s Mg is certainly not as amenable 
a tool for critical work as the Vaganay source. However, it has the 
advantage of stressing a point to which the latter scholar would prob- 
ably assent, i.e., the dominance of oral tradition in the milieu in which 
Mg was formed, and it relieves him of the embarrassment of Sg. 


ANOTHER RECONSTRUCTION OF MG: LEON-DUFOUR 


The idea of a “more fluid” Mg as the basic source of the Synoptic 
tradition has been further developed by Léon-Dufour.” Like Cerfaux, 
this scholar has been convinced of the existence of Mg by the multi- 
tude of positive and negative agreements of Mt-Lk against Mk. Like- 


19L. Cerfaux, “Luc (Evangile de),” Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément 5 (1953) 565. 

2 Cf. X. Léon-Dufour, “Autour de la question synoptique,” Recherches de science 
religieuse 42 (1954) 549-84. See also his revision of J. Huby, S.J., L’Evangile et les évangiles 
(Verbum salutis 11; Paris, 1954) pp. 58-89, where he discusses the literary formation of 
the Gospels. 
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wise, he finds that the nature, extent, and order of Sg produce so many 





difficulties that it is necessary to conceive of Mg as “an ensemble of | 


imperfect translations of Aramaic Matthew.” He would therefore ex- 
plain the entire Synoptic tradition by Mg and, in a subordinate posi- 
tion, by Mk. So far Léon-Dufour agrees in the main with Cerfaux. But 
when he attempts to reconstruct Mg, he breaks new ground. 
Léon-Dufour first examines the basis for any reconstruction of Mg 
and seriously calls into question the fivefold structure of the ministry 
narrative in Mg, which is the basic pillar of the Vaganay reconstruc- 
tion. Even if this narrative is so divided in canonical Mt—Léon- 
Dufour is not at all sure of this—it would not follow necessarily that 
Mg possessed this structure. First, he says, the fivefold structure in 
Mt is ultimately based on the five great speeches of our Lord, each of 
which terminates with the identical formula, ‘““when Jesus had finished 
these words, etc.”” Now, according to Vaganay, only one of these con- 
cluding formulae (Mt 7:28a :: Lk 7:1) goes back to Mg; Vaganay 
attributes the others to Mt. If this be the case, Léon-Dufour asks, 
may we not attribute the fivefold structure to this evangelist rather 
than to Mg? Again, this writer compares the five speeches found in 
canonical Mt with the five sermons which Vaganay reconstructs and 
assigns to Mg. He notes, first, that there is a quantitative disproportion 


between the third and fourth sermons in Mk and hence in Mg and | 


“the majestic sermons at the beginning and end”’ of the reconstituted 
Mg. Nor is this all. There is a correspondence in quality in our Mt 
between the narratives and the sermons which follow on them. This, 
too, seems to be lacking in the Mg of Vaganay. Finally, Léon-Dufour 
is loath to accept Vaganay’s dictum that Mk reproduced the Mg order 
of pericopes more faithfully than Mt. Obviously recalling the fact that 
tradition had connected the first rather than the second Gospel with 
the Apostle Matthew, he asks whether we should not assume that Mt 
is the Gospel from which the order of pericopes in Mg should be re- 
constituted. 

Thus far the negative side of Léon-Dufour’s position. Positively he 
suggests that Mg may have been structured as follows. The entire 
gospel may well have been divided into two sections, the first of which 
preceded and the second of which followed Peter’s confession at 
Caesarea Philippi. The first section, judging from the Synoptic texts, 
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was didactic in nature and included the first three Matthean sermons 
(Sermon on the Mount, the parabolic and apostolic discourses). The 
second half of the gospel was, however, kerygmatic in nature and was 
conceived as a preparation for and under the sign of the coming pas- 
sion. This section was dominated by the eschatological discourse. If 
this was its form, this original gospel reflected the two major concerns 
of the primitive Christian community: the proclamation of the salva- 
tion wrought by God in Jesus (kérygma) and the restatement of Jesus’ 
own words as a guide for community behavior (didaché). It seems to 
this writer that such a conception of the original gospel is certainly 
possible. 

As Léon-Dufour sees it, Mt started from such a gospel as a basis 
and stressed the catechetical and didactic aspect of Mg by transform- 
ing the sayings of our Lord on scandal and fraternal correction into the 
ecclesiastical discourse of chapter 18 and by terminating each one of 
our Lord’s major sermons by the same formula. With the same work 
before him, Mk preferred to stress the kerygmatic aspect of Jesus’ life. 
For this reason he omitted the Sermon on the Mount; and since he 
necessarily had to give an example of Jesus’ personal preaching before 
describing the subordinate ministry of the Apostles, he inverted the 
second and third sermons of his source, placing the parabolic before 
the apostolic sermon. In this fashion Léon-Dufour would begin to 
explain a part at least of the Synoptic problem. 

The present writer does not wish to give the impression that the 
work of Vaganay and the articles of Cerfaux and Léon-Dufour are on 
the same level. To do so would be manifestly unjust to Vaganay. He 
has presented us with a fully developed working hypothesis for the 
Synoptic problem, in which each feature of the entire Synoptic tradi- 
tion finds its explanation. The other essays do not purport to give more 
than the thoughtful reactions of their authors to this hypothesis. The 
value of their contributions to our study lies in this, that, while accept- 
ing Vaganay’s fundamental thesis (Mg, not Mk, is the basic source of 
the Synoptic tradition), both of these scholars feel a certain malaise 
with regard to some secondary features in Vaganay’s work. Nor should 
their positive suggestions as to the nature of Mg be equated with 
Vaganay’s working hypothesis. They represent quite obviously an 
earlier stage of Synoptic study, in that they express intuitions, based 
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on an investigation of the Gospel texts, which may later develop into 
full-blown hypotheses but which have not yet reached that happy 
state. Nevertheless, both their objections and their positive sugges- 
tions possess real value even in this early stage. For they stress an 
important aspect in our problem, the influence of oral tradition at the 
stage of the formation of the Gospel tradition which is under discussion 
here. 

Léon-Dufour is of the belief that the influence of oral tradition at 
this particular point of time, i.e., while our evangelists were actually 
composing their works, has been needlessly obscured because scholars 
have handled the principles which underlie Synoptic study in a spirit 
of routine, without carefully examining them before applying them to 
the texts. These principles are two in number: the principle of a com- 
mon written source and the principle of literary retouches. The first 
principle explains all the agreements between the Synoptics by at- 
tributing them to written documentation which was drawn on by the 
Synoptic evangelists. This principle accepted, scholars have been in- 
clined to consider all the minuscule differences between the Synoptic 
texts as due to literary retouches of the writing evangelists. Léon- 
Dufour calls our attention to the fact that this all too common deduc- 
tion exceeds the premises on which it is based. For the agreements 
between the Synoptics prove their dependence on substantially iden- 
tical documentation, whereas the attribution of all the variants to the 
writing evangelists presupposes that they had under their eyes one or 
several documents which were strictly identical. Moreover, the state 
of the Synoptic texts does not recommend this latter supposition any 
more than logic does. In Léon-Dufour’s judgment, the’ work of Gaech- 
ter has shown that the Synoptic texts present microscopic differences 
which suggest that a mechanical memory was at work, which repeats 
and alters forms unconsciously. In other words, many of these differ- 
ences suggest oral tradition as their source rather than conscious 
literary remolding. Therefore, he feels that we must admit a period of 
oral tradition between primitive writings such as Mg and our Gospels; 
without it, these microscopic changes cannot be explained. As a conse- 
quence, Léon-Dufour would deny that the Synoptic writers had at 
hand the same identical written sources. He feels rather that all three 
Synoptics depend on a common written documentation which had 
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been modified to a greater or lesser degree by oral tradition before it 
had reached them. Therefore, in summary, these men, Cerfaux and 
Léon-Dufour, are at one with Vaganay in his vital and revolutionary 
assertion: it is Mg and not Mk which is the source of the triple tradition 
in the Synoptics. However, Mg, as conceived by the latter scholars, is 
closer to the flux of oral tradition than the rather literary document 
which Vaganay has reconstructed. We shall see the significance of this 
difference later when we come across scholars who are critically more 
orthodox but who, while defending the Two-Source theory, see the 
need of postulating a relatively fixed oral tradition, which immediately 
influenced the later evangelists, in order to explain some of the data of 
the triple tradition. Perhaps it is here in the middle position between 
Vaganay and the strict defenders of the Two-Source theory that the 
best hope for progress lies. 


REACTION OF DEFENDERS OF MODIFIED TWO-SOURCE THEORY 


But while the Vaganay hypothesis has been welcomed by several 
noted Catholic scholars, it has also called forth a sharp reaction from 
another and equally respected group of Catholic exegetes.*! We shall 
not be surprised at this when we recall that from 1890 on there had 
been a gradual but growing tendency in Catholic as well as non- 
Catholic circles to accept the general principles of the Two-Source 
theory. These Catholic scholars are just as respectful and attentive to 
the data of external criticism as is Vaganay himself, and therefore 
reject with him the radical form of the Two-Source theory as obviously 
unacceptable. But they feel that the mass of evidence produced by 
internal criticism points so unwaveringly to the conclusion that Mk 
and another document were the sources of the Synoptic tradition that 
any attempt to gainsay this “established position” is unrealistic. 

Indeed, it is more than unrealistic to their mind. If we may take Fr. 
Levie as a spokesman for this group for a moment, these men are so 


% J. Levie, S. J., “L’Evangile araméen de s. Matthieu, est-il la source de l’évangile de 
s. Marc?”, Nouvelle revue théologique 76 (1954) 689-715, 812-43; idem, ‘‘La complexité du 
probléme synoptique,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 31 (1955) 619-36; J. Schmid, 
“Neue Synoptiker-Literatur,” Theologische Revue 52 (1956) 52-62; A. Wikenhauser, 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Freiburg, 1956) p. 417; and see B. Rigaux’s summary of 
the proceedings at the seventh Semaine biblique (Louvain), ‘Mise au point pratique des 
débats sur le probléme synoptique,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 31 (1955) 658-64. 
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convinced of the solidity of their position and of the rich fruit which it 
has yielded in the past in terms of better understanding of the Gospels 
that a general acceptance of Vaganay’s position would signify to them 
regress rather than progress in Synoptic study. Indeed, the very excel- 
lence of the Vaganay presentation makes this danger more pressing. 
The structure of the hypothesis is so closely knit, its logic is so com- 
pelling, it appears prima facie to confirm the “traditional Catholic 
opinion” so appositely that its easy and uncritical acceptance is fore- 
seeable in some Catholic circles. Should such acceptance be general, 
it could easily restrict the liberty of Catholic exegetes who wished to 
maintain the “classic” position. It was precisely to compel critical 
examination of the Vaganay hypothesis and so to ward off a threat to 
a position which he feels holds the best hopes for progress in under- 
standing our Gospels that Levie took pen in hand. 

In order clearly to delineate the nature of the disagreement between 
these men and Vaganay, as well as to suggest the basis of the “classic” 
position, we shall follow Levie’s example, chronicling the rise of Catho- 
lic Two-Source theories. During the period from 1890 until 1912, 
careful analysis of the triple tradition had uncovered a very large 
number of texts where Mt-Mr-Lk spoke as one. The nature and num- 
ber of these agreements, especially when compared with the manner 
in which Mt and Lk differed from Mk while treating common themes, 
suggested as the best, indeed the only, explanation of these phenomena 
the postulate that Mk was the literary source of Mt and Lk with re- 
gard to this section of their Gospels. Similar considerations traced the 
Mt-Lk double tradition to a Greek literary document other than Mk. 
At this juncture the Biblical Commission took notice of the develop- 
ment and interposed a firm but prudent defense of the traditional 
order of the Synoptic Gospels, maintaining besides the fundamental 
influence of the Aramaic gospel of Matthew on the canonical Gospel 
which bore that Apostle’s name. 

Enlightened by the intervention of 1912, the Catholic critics reex- 
amined the premises of their position in order to see how their critical 
findings could be set in conformity with this decree. Since early tradi- 
tion has connected Mark closely with the Roman ministry of the 
Prince of the Apostles, they concluded that external as well as internal 
criticism set the second Gospel outside the orbit of the influence of 
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Aramaic Matthew. An influence of Aramaic Matthew on Mt via Mk 
was therefore out of the question. On the other hand, much of Mt’s 
Sondergut reflected interests which could hardly be supposed to have 
predominated at the time of the composition of the very first of the 
gospel accounts. Where, therefore, could they find in Mt reflections of 
the influence exercised on it by the Aramaic gospel, an influence which 
had been of such a magnitude as to lead the second-century writers to 
equivalate the canonical Gospel with the earlier work and to crown it 
with the name of Matthew? 

This chain of reasoning led these men to consider the possibility that 
the double tradition, the only large section of Mt which had not been 
excluded from consideration, had ultimately been drawn from the 
Aramaic gospel of Matthew. Closer examination of the texts of this 
tradition, far from discouraging, seemed to confirm this supposition. 
While it was certainly true that doctrinal pericopes predominated in 
the tradition, the fact remained that it contained narrative material 
as well. This fact had caused difficulties as long as the tradition was 
presumed to derive from a collection of sayings, but it fitted well with 
the new possibility. Moreover, the double tradition began with a nar- 
tative of the ministry of John, the traditional point de départ of all the 
ancient accounts of Jesus, as can be seen from Acts and the Gospel of 
Mk. Thirdly, analysis revealed that the non-Marcan passages cropped 
up in the same relative positions in the Gospels of Mt and Lk. All this 
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evidence indicated that the common source of the double tradition 
could quite plausibly have been an early gospel. Now the only early 
gospel which is historically conceivable in this situation, granted the 
canonical work in question and the testimony of the second century 
about the logia, was the Aramaic gospel of Matthew. Therefore, tak- 
ing the texts of the double tradition as an irreducible minimum, this 
group of scholars has striven to recover from the other non-Marcan 
sections of Mt pericopes which because of archaisms, Aramaisms, or 
other similarities with the material of the double tradition could con- 
ceivably have derived from the same source. We should note that these 
men, or at least Levie, do not seek to reconstruct Aramaic Matthew 
from this material; they feel that such an attempt is chimerical in the 
present state of our knowledge. They attempt a more humble task, to 
strive to justify by internal criticism the relationship between canonical 
and Aramaic Matthew which was taken for granted by the early writers 
and which was insisted on by the decree of 1912. 

As these scholars see it, therefore, the Synoptic tradition is ultimately 
based on two Apostolic testimonies, that of Peter, which is preserved 
in Mk, and that of Matthew, which is substantially reproduced in the 
canonical Gospel which bears his name; whereas Vaganay would de- 
rive by far the greatest portion of that tradition from a single Apostle, 
Peter, through the media of Aramaic Matthew and Mg. Both sides of 
the controversy vie with each other in reverence for the data of ancient 
tradition and the decree of the Biblical Commission. The question, 
therefore, is purely one of literary and historical criticism, and it can 
be solved only by means of external and internal criticism. Moreover, 
Levie insists—and his point is surely valid—that anyone who wishes 
to weigh the respective merits of Vaganay and the Two-Source theory 
must resign himself to considering the mass of material ranged on both 
sides. It will not be enough to consider Vaganay’s arguments abso- 
lutely; they must be related to the evidence which has convinced so 
many of the solidity of the “classic” theory. Only if Vaganay’s argu- 
ments retain their validity after this confrontation would it be prudent 
to abandon the hypothesis in possession and to start over again ab ovo. 
It is precisely because they believe that the Vaganay hypothesis can- 
not stand this test that Catholic defenders of the Two-Source theory 
reply to Vaganay with a firm non constat. 
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THE DIVISION OF MT INTO FIVE BOOKS 


The defenders of the Two-Source theory strike at the root of Vaga- 
nay’s reconstruction of Mg by denying that the author of canonical 
Mt intended to divide the ministry of Jesus into five books. They 
maintain on the contrary that a comparison of the first two Gospels 
shows an essential similitude in the order of pericopes in Mt and Mk 
throughout two continuous sections of the Matthean Gospel, viz., Mt 
3:1—4:22 (Mk 1:1-20) and Mt 12:1—25:46 (Mk 2:23—13:37). True 
to their general principle that Mk is the source of Mt-Lk in the triple 
tradition, these men hold that in these sections Mt has followed the 
pericope-order of the second Gospel, inserting material from his second 
source (Aramaic Matthew) as he saw fit. However, these two sections 
are separated from each other by a third, viz., Mk 4:23—11:30, in 
which the Marcan pericope-order has been completely abandoned. 
Here it seems that Mt has been organizing his traditional material on 
his own. Now it is the contention of Vaganay’s opponents that within 
this very section there are visible traces of an order which in the cir- 
cumstances should be attributed to Mt. Unfortunately for Vaganay, 
however, this clearly discernible order does not coincide with the five- 
book structure; it rather goes against it. 

We should recall here that the second unit in the Vaganay five-book 
structure includes chapters 8-10 of Matthew, chapters 8 and 9 being 
considered a preparation for the description of the Christian apostolate 
given in the discourse in chapter 10. Now exegetes commonly admit 
that the probability which any proposed plan for a literary work en- 
joys is in direct proportion to the formal indications of structure found 
in the text itself. However, it is the contention of Levie and his col- 
leagues that, far from supporting the Vaganay structure, the formal 
indications of the Matthean text would join chapters 8 and 9 with the 
preceding section rather than with chapter 10. Therefore, despite its 
plausibility, the Vaganay divisions do not reflect the structure which 
Matthew intended. 

These scholars rest their argument on a clear example of Semitic 
inclusio which marks off the section 4:23—9:35 from the chapters 
which precede and follow it. As is always the case with this figure, the 
beginning and end of the enclosed section are marked by a formula, 
which while not being absolutely the same is expressed on both occa- 
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sions in strikingly similar terms (4:23; 9:35). In this formula Jesus is 
presented to the reader as a teacher and wonderworker. Consideration 
of the material which is enclosed between the two formulae shows the | 
relationship between content and formula. The Sermon on the Mount | 
(cc. 5-7) follows directly on the first occurrence of the formula. Next 
comes a section (cc. 8—9:34) where miracle crowds on miracle, a triple 
series of three miracles. Thereupon Mt repeats his formula and the 
inclusio is complete. 

This structure strongly suggests that the evangelist intended that 
his readers combine these five chapters in order to receive a unit im- 
pression. If this section is so interpreted, the chapters present a syn- 
thetic view, apt for catechetical purposes, of the two complementary 
aspects which Jesus revealed during His ministry in Galilee, viz., His 
doctrine and His thaumaturgic activity. The following section ap- 
pears to confirm this analysis. First comes an obviously transitional 
pericope (9: 36-38), in which Mt gives the reason why the Apostles were 
called to collaborate in Jesus’ ministry, which leads naturally into the 
apostolic discourse in chapter 10. Now that the entire picture of the 
ministry has been given, Mt summarizes the various reactions to the 
ministry of Jesus and the Twelve, that of the Baptist, of the proud 
cities which reject Him, and of the humble of heart who welcome Him 
and His message (c. 11). With his independent section neatly rounded | 
off, Mt returns in chaper 12 to the pericope-order of Mk. It appears to 
this reader that those who support the five-book structure must take 
this inclusio seriously and show clearly how it has been assumed into 
the higher synthesis which they favor. Otherwise, they run the risk 
that it will be interpreted as Levie and his colleagues have done, as 
denying the possibility that the evangelist intended the five-book 
structure. We shall return to this point in our last section. 

Assuming that this figure of imclusio cannot be so assumed, the de- 
fenders of the Two-Source theory draw their conclusions. First, the 
five-book structure which was proposed with an appearance of plau- 
sibility for Mt does not represent the intention of its author. It follows, 
therefore, that Vaganay’s attempt to uncover traces of the same struc- 
ture in Mk and Lk was misguided. It need hardly be added that, 
whatever the structure of Aramaic Matthew and its translation was, it 
did not divide Jesus’ ministry into these five sections. In this way the 
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defenders of the Two Sources eliminate to their satisfaction the first 
reason for the Vaganay hypothesis. 


THE MT-LK AGREEMENTS AGAINST MK 


The defenders of the Two-Source theory readily admit the existence 
of these agreements, which had already been noted and discounted in 
their explanation of the Synoptic relationship. Naturally, therefore, 
their effort when confronted by Vaganay’s argumentation is first to 
impugn the significance attributed to them, viz., that the number and 
nature of these agreements is such that their presence in the Synoptic 
text cannot be explained ultimately by independent editorial work of 
Mt and Lk on the text of Mk, but demand the existence of a common 
schematic source for all three Synoptics. In this endeavor these 
scholars first note that Vaganay’s argument draws its force from the 
negative rather than the positive agreements. The latter are few in 
number on Vaganay’s own admission—Levie will admit the presence 
of about twenty—and hence can easily be discounted. 

A more important point about all these agreements is noted by Levie 
in his analysis of the pericope about the cure of the epileptic child 
(Mk 9:14~29), namely, that they tend to occur in patches. For exam- 
ple, in the pericope referred to above Vaganay uncovers twenty-four 
negative agreements of Mt-Lk against Mk. But five of these agree- 
ments are occasioned by the omission of three consecutive Marcan 
verses (9:14b-16) by Mt and Lk; five more are due to the omission 
of five more consecutive verses in the same pericope (9:20c-25a). In 
other words, a defender of the Two-Source theory does not have to 
explain ten separate coincidental omissions by Mt and Lk here; he need 
explain only two. Applying the same technique to Vaganay’s positive 
agreements, these scholars seem confident that they can reduce the 
agreements to the point where they can be explained either by coinci- 
dence or by the other “solutions” traditional in their school, textual 
criticism, harmonizations, etc. In any case, when so reduced, these 
agreements appear negligible in the face of the mass of the agreements, 
Mt-Mk-Lk, and Mt-Mk, Mk-Lk, which tend to establish that the 
second Gospel and no other document was the literary source of Mt 
and Lk in the triple tradition. Several scholars who tend to the Two- 
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Source theory, however, including the present writer, do not feel that 
this phenomenon can be dismissed so easily. 

But these scholars are not content with a passive defense of their own 
explanation of these agreements. They pass to the offensive by con- 
sidering the striking similarity, one which extended to the minutiae of 
the gospel text, which must have existed between Mg and Mk. This 
extreme similarity, they feel, is demanded not merely by Vaganay’s 
argumentation on the present point but by the whole tenor of his 
hypothesis. For it is undeniable that at first glance the concordantia of 
the Synoptics in the triple tradition seems to be explained satisfac- 
torily by the postulate that Mk was the literary source of Mt and Lk. 
Now if, as Vaganay suggests, this effect was really obtained by the 
fact that Mt reproduced Mg, using Mk occasionally, while Lk used 
Mk for the most part, recurring to Mg especially when he joined Mt 
in a common omission of an element of the Marcan text, it seems 
natural to suppose that, taken all in all, Mk and Mg were quite similar 
indeed. But if this be the case, a psychological problem seems to arise. 
Why should Mk have written at all if the end-product of his labor was 
practically to reproduce a document which he already had in his 
hands? Why should he have gone to the trouble of inserting all over Mg 
those vivid touches which, however picturesque they may have been, 
added nothing of importance to his source? Moreover, a second riddle 
arises when we consider how gauche a writer Mk is generally considered 
to have been. He has gone about this task, a task which it is hard to 
motivate plausibly, with such skill that scholars who have criticized 
his style on other counts have written with appreciation of the spon- 
taneity of his narratives. When examined from this angle, Vaganay’s 
picture of Mk at work seems to bear the mark of a rather artificial con- 
struction. Mk’s spontaneity and the briefer, more schematic narratives 
of his fellow evangelists are more plausibly explained, from a psycho- 
logical point of view at least, if we presume that Mk was the original 
from which the other two accounts of the triple tradition were derived. 

Nor is the activity which Vaganay postulates for Mt and Lk any 
easier to visualize. We know that Lk—we can presume somewhat the 
same for Mt—possessed a wider documentation about the gospei 
facts than that which we can construct today. It seems strange under 
those circumstances that these evangelists should employ as literary 
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sources two documents so strikingly similar even to details as Mg and 
Mk appear to have been according to the Vaganay hypothesis. Surely, 
one of these documents would have been sufficient for their purposes. 
Rather than make this supposition, it seems easier to have Mt and Lk 
independently omit the same elements of the Marcan text, first because 
both evangelists could recognize their relative lack of importance, and 
second because each writer was constrained to contract the triple 
tradition narratives as much as possible in order to make room for the 
other material he wished to record. In other words, if the only alterna- 
tive explanations for these agreements are Vaganay’s two documents, 
Mg and Mk, or the Two-Source “solution,” the present writer would 
be inclined to choose the latter. There is an air of implausibility 
about Vaganay’s explanation here which his undeniable ingenuity 
cannot overcome. 


EXTERNAL CRITICISM AND THE VAGANAY HYPOTHESIS 


With regard to the third reason for the Vaganay hypothesis, namely, 
that it fits better with the data of external criticism, Schmid makes the 
most pertinent comments which this writer has come across. He admits 
freely that the Two-Source theory, which restricts the influence of 
Aramaic Matthew essentially to the material of the double tradition, 
does sparse justice to the dictum of Papias which seems to regard 
canonical Mt as a mere translation of its Hebraic original. It can be 
presented in a way which preserves the substantial identity of the two 
works, but is this all that Papias really meant? It is clear that here 
Vaganay’s hypothesis seems preferable. But is Vaganay’s hypothesis 
really preferable or is this appearance only? Here Schmid gathers some 
admissions from various parts of Vaganay’s book. Mk has been far more 
faithful than Mt in preserving the archaic expressions which were part 
of the text of Mg. Mk preserved the order of Mg better than Mt in 
that he retained the parabolic discourse in the relative position which 
it held in the earlier document, and in more besides. Moreover, Mt has 
introduced into his Gospel the material from the source Sg, whereas 
Mk preserved the Mg text, save for the omission of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the introduction of picturesque elements from his memory 
of Peter’s Roman catechesis. If this be true, can we really accept 
Vaganay’s dictum that “in many respects Mt is the best representative 
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of the primitive Aramaic gospel’’? And if not, how can we explain the 
fact that the first rather than the second canonical Gospel was honored 
by the name of Matthew? As for Papias’ dictum about Mark the inter- 
preter of Peter, Schmid points out that Vaganay gives far more to Peter 
than the ancient tradition did, inasmuch as he attributes to the Prince | 
of the Apostles not only Mk but the entire triple tradition. 

With this evidence before him, Schmid draws the conclusion which 
seems to give the most realistic valuation of this ancient tradition. He 
believes that a sober and responsible literary critical method which 
takes its point de départ from the actual state of the texts does not 
permit us to agree fully with the testimony of the second-century 
writers about Mt and Mk.” It has always seemed to the present writer 
that those men were interested above all else in the broader question 
of relating the Gospels they knew to Apostolic testimony rather than 
in the minutiae of literary criticism. This they were undoubtedly 
competent to do and so the general lines of the relations which they } 
set up between Mt and the Aramaic gospel of the Apostle, between 
Mk and Peter, between Lk and Paul are worthy of our respect. This | 
also seems to have been the mind of the Biblical Commission when, 
interpreting that tradition, it insisted on nothing beyond “substantial 
identity” between the two gospels attributed to Matthew, the canon- 
ical and the Aramaic gospel which has unfortunately been lost. But it 
has also seemed probable to this writer that these men who came from 
a far more bookish community than that which produced the Gospels 
conceived the writing of the Gospels as a more literary enterprise 
than it really was. They appear to have telescoped the entire process, 
linking the last work with its source or inspirer, caring little for the 
intermediate stages. If this be the case, while this tradition is precious 
in that it forces us to reckon with the Aramaic gospel of Matthew, with 
the catechesis of Peter, and with the inspiration of Paul, it does not 
cast light on the further relationships which undoubtedly bind our 
Synoptics together. Consequently, we must admit with Schmid that 
“it is unprofitable to accept the tradition without examination,” and 
hence that, apart from the points mentioned above, it is not im- 
mediately helpful to us in our present task. 






















2 J. Schmid, “Neue Synoptiker-Literatur,” Theologische Revue 52 (1956) 62. 
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OTHER VOICES 


It may be helpful, before assessing these different approaches to a 
Synoptic solution, to touch on facets of the problem which have been 
stressed recently by scholars who have been completely uninfluenced 
by the preoccupations of this particular discussion. This survey pos- 
sesses a piquant interest of its own in that while these findings have 
been brought to light by men who accept the Two-Source theory, 
they suggest modifications in that hypothesis which may help to 
satisfy some of the “felt needs” stated so cogently by writers of the 
opposite tendency. 

First, Mark has sometimes been presented by scholars who give him 
the honor of creating the gospel form as a completely natural writer. 
Free from the constricting effect of literary sources, he set down in an 
unhampered way—accurate sed non ordinate—the Petrine oral cate- 
chesis. The reasons for such a judgment are known to all: the testimony 
of Papias (Eus., H.£. 3,39,14-15), the impression of disorder which a 
first glance at the Gospel leaves, and, of course, the vivid narratives 
so characteristic of this evangelist. But in his excellent and sober 
commentary on this Gospel, which resumes and applies to Mark the 
findings of the Source- and Form-Criticism of the past generation, Dr. 
Taylor reminds us more than once that this picture of Mark simply 
does not explain the facts.** Analysis of the Marcan material shows that 
it is not at all uniform in nature. It contains pericopes, such as 1: 16-20, 
which to all appearances rest ultimately upon the reminiscences of an 
eye-witness, i.e., Peter, but there is much else besides. Taylor lists, 
in addition to miracle-stories, stories about Jesus, and Marcan con- 
structions—all of which are traceable either directly or at a short 
remove to the testimony of Peter—pronouncement-stories, sayings, 
and parables which do not reflect peculiarly Petrine reminiscence but 
the general tradition of the primitive Church. Besides these elements, 
there are also the summary statements which play an important part 
in the Marcan structure. These also may have been traditional in 
origin but they appear to have been tailored by Mark to the needs of 
the task in hand. All in all, Taylor informs us that the Papias tradition 
stands but does not tell us the full story. Far from being “the pupil 


%V. Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London, 1952). 
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as he spoke them, Mark faced the much more difficult task of blending 
the Petrine tradition with material garnered from other authentic 
sources. 

Dr. Dodd thinks that he has uncovered in part how Mark resolved 
the task he set himself. In an article written years ago but reprinted 
recently in his collection of essays, New Testament Studies, Dodd 
examined the Marcan generalizing summaries mentioned above.™ 
Excising them from the present text and reading them in order, he 
found that they gave “a perspicuous outline of the Galilean ministry 
forming a framework into which the separate pictures are set.”*® This 
outline was closely related to the forms of the primitive kerygma 
preserved in the sermons of Peter and Paul in Acts, though the Marcan 
outline is somewhat more elaborate. Dodd next noted the relationship 
which exists between the separate narratives and the outline, and he 
found that the narratives fitted the outline very badly indeed. Faced 
with this fact, Dodd argues as follows: 


Now if you have in hand a set of pictures, and desire to frame them, you con- 
struct a frame to fit the pictures; but if you have in hand a set of pictures and a 
frame, not designed to fit one another, you must fit them as best you can, and the 
result may be something of a botch. Thus it seems likely that in addition to ma- 
terials in pericope form, Mark had an outline, itself also traditional, to which he 
attempted to work, with incomplete success.”* 


Working on this hypothesis, Dodd conceives Mark as receiving from 
tradition three kinds of material: (1) isolated independent pericopes; 
(2) larger complexes of various kinds: continuous narratives, originally 
independent pericopes strung upon an itinerary, and pericopes con- 
nected by unity of theme; (3) the traditional outline, fragments of 
which remain in the present Gospel. It seems to this writer that there 
is much in common between Dodd’s reconstruction and the hypoth- 
esis of Mg, at least if we conceive that document in the Cerfaux- 
Dufour manner. As in the work of the Vaganay tendency, Mark is 
here closely linked to the catechesis of the Palestinian community, 
which was undoubtedly formed by Peter. The evangelist is pictured, 

“C. H. Dodd, “The Framework of the Gospel Narrative,” in New Testament Studies 


(Manchester, 1953) pp. 1-11. 


% Ibid., p. 8. %6 Tbid., p. 9. 
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too, as an editor working on previous materials rather than as a court 
stenographer. However, though Dodd admits that the Marcan outline 
was more fully developed than the schema found in Acts, he does not 
appear to envisage a work as elaborate as that postulated for Mg by 
any form of the Vaganay tendency. 

In a third book, a posthumous publication on the sources of St. 
Mark, Wilfred Knox raised his voice against the excesses of the Form- 
Critical School.” He insisted that the Synoptic authors, including 
Mark, did not merely compile anecdotes which had been preserved 
and modified by oral tradition but worked from written sources. 
Like Eduard Meyer before him, he finds a “Twelve-Source” and un- 
covers several other documents which Mark assumed into his Gospel, 
a “book of parables,” a “book of localized miracles,” etc. In his zeal 
to rout the Form-Critics, Knox appears to have gone to the opposite 
extreme and to have Mark depend exclusively on written sources. In 
doing this, he is forced to deny any value to the testimony of Papias, 
as Schmid wisely notes. Granting, then, that the book exaggerates, 
it nevertheless reinforces a truth which had been previously established 
by Albertz and others, viz., that the second evangelist depended in 
part on written sources. So it seems that Mark the evangelist did not 
differ so much from his fellow Synopticists after all. Besides this 
fundamental fact, there is more in this book which reechoes the state- 
ments made by scholars who oppose the Two-Source theory. Knox will 
admit that his suggestions lack the “attractive simplicity” of the classic 
solution, but he continues (and here Vaganay’s warning against the 
insidious charm of simple solutions is quietly but forcefully repeated) : 
“I can only record my conviction that in dealing with the primitive 
Church we must recognize that everything we know of its history and 
outlook suggests that the single and simple explanation is likely to be 
the furthest from the truth.” 

The final item in our dossier on the Synoptic question is a penetrating 
study of the Matthean passion-account from the pen of Dr. N. A. 
Dahl of Oslo.” At the outset of his study Dahl notes that this section 

7 W. L. Knox, The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels 1: Saint Mark, ed. H. Chadwick 
(Cambridge, 1953). 

8 Tbid., p. 7. 


*°N. A. Dahl, “Die Passionsgeschichte bei Matthius,” New Testament Studies 2 
(1955) 17-32. 
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of the first Gospel is an apt starting point for a discussion of Synoptic 
problems because of the security and ease with which the literary 
relationship between Mt and Mk can be decided here. Dahl’s view of 
this relationship is conventional; he believes that Mt depended liter- 
arily on Mk and that it is highly improbable that any other written 
sources influenced Mt here. What should stir our interest, however, is 
that, after these statements of impeccable critical orthodoxy, Dahl 
proceeds to say that, precisely because the literary dependence of Mt 
is so marked in this account, it is important to note that this factor 
fails to explain all the problems presented by the Matthean text. He 


enumerates some of these unresolved difficulties, mention of which will | 


certainly recall some of the best pages written by scholars of the 
Vaganay tendency. (1) Some of the pericopes which are peculiar to 
Mt and clearly inserted into the Marcan framework certainly contain 
material which apparently antedates Mk and which seems to have 
come to Mt by way of oral tradition, e.g., the story of the death of 
Judas (Mt 27:3-10). (2) There are places in the Synoptic passion- 
narratives where Mt and Lk agree both positively and negatively 
against Mk. (3) Although as a rule Mt’s Greek is more polished than 
Mk’s, several Matthean texts are more strongly tinged with Semitic 
idiom than their Marcan parallels, e.g., the preservation of Semitic 
name-forms (Mariam), loan-words (Rabbi, Korbanas), and Semitic 
turns of phrase (26:51). (4) On one or two occasions historical criticism 
would lead us to believe that it was Mt rather than Mk who preserved 
the earlier form of historical tradition; e.g., the red cloak of Mt (27:28) 
is historically more probable than Mk’s purple (15:17). It is the sum 
total of all these minute differences, Dahl correctly says, which has led 
observers to judge that the Matthean account is more “Jewish”’ in 
character than that of Mk and to suppose that it “stands closer than 
Mk does to the Palestinian milieu whence the Gospels originated.” 

Before indicating the way in which Dahl would explain these 
difficulties, let us pause for a moment over his observations on the 
Mt-Lk agreements against Mk, which are peculiarly pertinent in view 
of the importance attributed to them by Vaganay and others. The 
facts observed again parallel those noted in the writings of the Vaganay 
tendency. These agreements are both positive and negative and tend 


% Tbid., p. 18. 
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to occur in patches, as Levie had also noted. The positive agreements 
are few in number and are concerned with verbal changes rather than 
with content. Therefore they are relatively unimportant. It is probable, 
thinks Dahl, that the negative agreements were caused by independent 


| decisions of Mt and Lk to omit the same elements in the Marcan text. 


But why, he asks as Vaganay had, did these evangelists independently 
omit identical elements? Dahl is not satisfied with the stock explana- 
tions of the Two-Source theory, i.e., the influence of chance or of later 
scribal intervention in the form of harmonizations, etc. He agrees with 


| Vaganay that the solution seems to lie in the fact that Mt and Lk 


independently confronted the Marcan account with another text. 
But what was this other text? It is in his answer to this that Dahl 
turns to a different solution than that chosen by the French scholar. 

Dahl’s choice of solutions is, of course, limited by his adherence to 
the Two-Source theory. Because of this commitment, he rejects— 
correctly, in the opinion of this writer—the logical possibility which 
immediately presents itself, viz., that Mk depended on Mt rather than 
vice versa. The phenomena uncovered, though undoubtedly significant, 
do not override the mass of evidence which points to the priority of 
Mk. They present, however, a real difficulty which scholars of the 
Two-Source persuasion must take more seriously than they have up 
to now. Nor does Dahl suppose, as Vaganay on the contrary emphat- 
ically does, that a second written source can be seriously considered. 
The nature of the elements in question leads him to attribute the de- 
cisive influence here to oral tradition rather than to a document. 

He maintains—and it is here that Dahl is most suggestive—that it is 
unrealistic to assume, as literary critics in the nineteenth century 
seemed to do, that the Marcan Gospel was the only source of informa- 
tion about the events of the passion known to the communities of 
which Mt and Lk were members. If we refuse to fix our gaze exclusively 
on literary considerations and strive rather to reconstruct by a careful 
use of sources the total picture of the milieu to which the later evange- 
lists belonged and in which they worked, we shall see the Marcan Gospel 
for what it really is, an element—a highly particularized and strictly 
“fixed” element at that—which was an important unit in the much 
broader stream of tradition which told of the same events. If we try 
to take a step further and visualize what this stream of tradition was 
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like, we shall find that it contained a far more ample account of the 
words and deeds of Jesus than is to be found in any one of the Gospels 
which have been preserved to us (Jn 21:25). It is likely that this 
account was handed on in a relatively fixed form, though its text would 





hardly be as impatient of modification as a written source would be. | 


From its nature, this oral tradition would hold to the elements of the 
story which would be of common interest; in other words, the essentials 
would probably be preserved, although accidental elements would be 
subject to change. It would tend to reduce the individuality of the 
original event and of the first eye-witness accounts to the stereotyped 
forms demanded by the “laws” which govern Kleinliteratur. This 
tendency, however, would not prevail to the extent that it has in other 
traditions; for the core of this tradition was historical, and so the 
generalizing tendency would be counteracted by the tenacity of his- 
torical memory, to say nothing of the influence of the authorities in 
the community, who would strive to see to it that the crucial facts on 
which their faith was founded should be recorded and transmitted 
accurately.*! 

The suggestion of Dahl is that something like what we have de- 
scribed is the “other text” which Mt and Lk had in their minds besides 
the Marcan text which lay on the desk before them. Surely, this 
picture is intrinsically possible. It would seem that, as members of the 
Christian Church, the later evangelists were immersed in, and carried 
along by, this broad stream of tradition. They met it at every turn in 
their lives, in daily contacts with their fellow Christians, at divine 
service, when they listened to the proclamation of the gospel (kérygma), 
in the catechetical schools, to name only the most obvious places. 
Dahl suggests that this tradition was the treasury whence Mt and 
Lk drew a part, at least, of the pericopes which are peculiarly their own. 
He thinks also that the reason why Mt and Lk independently omitted 
certain sections of the Marcan material could have been because these 
elements were characteristic only of this particular form of the gospel 
tradition (e.g., the second cock-cry in Mk, or the way in which that 
evangelist ordered the passion events according to days) and hence were 
unable to resist the influence of the broader stream of tradition. 


| Dr. Dahl is not responsible for the further development here of the notion of oral 
tradition. 
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Again, it would be unfair to imply that this suggestion of Dahl 
possesses the same value as the Vaganay hypothesis. Like the vistas 
presented by Cerfaux and Léon-Dufour, it does not profess to have 
solved the problems under discussion here; it rather indicates a pos- 
sibility which further work must assay. But again, even in its present 
form, it seems to the writer that this particular suggestion is pregnant 
with possibilities. As Dahl indicates, there are other factors in the 
Synoptic texts which point in this direction. He refers to a Danish 
work, which has examined the other cases of Mt-Lk agreements in the 
triple tradition, as confirming his position. More interesting yet is the 
point he makes about the agreements between the passion accounts in 
Mt and Jn. He states that these contacts are more important and 
significant than those which link Mt and Lk. Now what is to our pur- 
pose here is that the nature of these Mt-Lk contacts excludes any direct 
literary influence of Mt on the fourth Gospel. The texts suggest, on the 
contrary, that the pre-Matthean and the pre-Johannine traditions 
were somehow related. Again we are faced with the common, broader 
tradition. It is surely significant in this connection that Dodd, in an 
independent study on the relationship between Johannine Herren- 
worte and their Synoptic parallels, came to the following conclusion: 


So far, therefore, as the dominical sayings here examined are concerned, the 
question raised at the outset seems to be answered, with as high a degree of proba- 
bility as the conditions of the problem admit, in the sense that John is to be regarded 
as transmitting independently a special form of the common oral tradition, and 
not as dependent upon the Synoptic Gospels.” 


It seems to this writer that, when we link this tendency to that 
represented by Cerfaux and Léon-Dufour, we have chanced upon a 
common factor: the influence of oral tradition immediately before the 
writing of our canonical Gospels—despite the undoubted differences 
which lie between these scholars and Dahl. Moreover, consideration of 
this factor and further work along this line may help us to modify the 
Two-Source theory in a way which its defenders may find easier to 
accept. 


% C. H. Dodd, “Some Johannine ‘Herrenworte’ with Parallels in the Synoptic Gospels,” 
New Testament Studies 2 (1955) 86. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


At the end of this survey of some of the recent literature on the | 


Synoptic problem, an attempt to assay the opposing viewpoints is 
indicated. In that way the reader may be helped to judge what modi- 
fications, if any, in prevailing theory seem prudent. Concretely, we 
shall see how the three reasons proposed by Vaganay to justify his 
denial of Marcan priority in the triple tradition have resisted the 
earnest consideration they have evoked. 

First, let us examine the third reason, the relations set up between 
the Vaganay hypothesis and the data of external tradition. After every 
point has been evaluated, it seems to the writer that the Vaganay 


hypothesis does come closer than even the modified form of the Two- | 


Source theory to the goal of satisfying the traditional data. But, in 
agreement with Schmid, the writer is not inclined to overrate the 
probative power of this superiority. Both hypotheses, the modified 
Two-Source and that of Vaganay, fulfil in their way the essential 
demands of the tradition: the existence and influence of Aramaic 
Matthew and the influence of Peter on Mk; both fail to satisfy fully 
all that the second-century writers seem to call for. We have cited 
Schmid on the failings of Vaganay here; we should point out for fair- 


ness’ sake that the Two-Source attempt to get back to Matthew by | 
means of the double tradition is not easily realizable. If we grant that | 


Mt and Lk were using the Aramaic gospel in the way envisaged by 
Levie and others, it would seem that we should have some traces of 
the influence of Aramaic Matthew in the passion accounts of Mt and 
Lk. But so far this writer has not been able to uncover any such effects 
in the passion texts. The additions and modifications in Mt and Lk 
give no indication that they come from a common written source. 
Indeed, it may be wiser not to demand too much from this tradition. 
Rather than strive to get guidance from it on the minutiae of internal 
criticism, it might be better to receive gratefully the general guidance 
it imparts and let the matter so rest. 

The situation is not the same, however, with the argument of the 
fivefold structure. The writer is not convinced by the arguments of the 
defenders of the Two Sources that the presence of the inclusio in 
4:23—9:35 rules out the five-book structure for canonical Mt. An 
examination of the material so enclosed suggests that this section has 
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into a higher unity. Nor is this contrary to Mt’s practice elsewhere in 

the Gospel. On several occasions in the Gospel the figure of inc!usio 

has marked off material into closed units which were then clearly used 
| by Mt as subordinate elements of a greater whole, viz., 5:3-10 in the 

Sermon on the Mount. Facts such as these suggest that these inclu- 
siones were not the ultimate ordering principles in the Matthean Gospel 
but represent principles of order which antedate the final organization 
of Matthean material into the canonical Gospel. Although the inclu- 
siones of Mt have not been studied sufficiently to permit an apodictic 
| solution to our problem, consideration of the facts apparently forbids 
us to exclude a relationship of cc. 8-9 to c. 10 here, which the general 
structure of the Gospel seems to suggest. But, while admitting this 
structure for the ministry of Jesus in canonical Mt, the arguments 
cited from Léon-Dufour seem definitely to exclude its extension to 
Mg. Therefore, for this writer, this argument of Vaganay does not 
carry the significance he wishes it to have. 

It is quite other with Vaganay’s second argument concerning the 
positive and negative agreements of Mt-Lk against Mk. It seems to the 
writer that the French scholar is right in asserting that we must look 
beyond Mk in order to find another text which will explain this phe- 
nomenon. On the other hand, the psychological considerations offered 
by Levie and Schmid seem to preclude a satisfactory solution in terms 
of Vaganay’s conception of Mg. The answer may come from written 
documentation, the Mg which Cerfaux and Léon-Dufour envisage 
(which would not be open to the psychological arguments, at least to 
the extent that the Vaganay Mg is), or it may be that oral tradition is 
the answer. But whatever answer further work may bring forth, it 
seems safe to say that it will modify the over-literary view of the 
Two-Source theory which dominates the manuals today. 




















CURRENT THEOLOGY 


TEN YEARS’ WORK ON BAPTISM AND 
CONFIRMATION: 1945-1955 


It is not intended here to give a complete bibliography of all the writings 
that have appeared on baptism and confirmation during the span of ten 
years, but to select those which seem to the writer to have advanced (or 
retarded) the understanding of the two sacraments and their place in the 
revelation of Christ. Many secondary articles and books have been neglected 
when they seemed merely to put forward ideas which had already been 
exploited by someone else. The writer is quite conscious that he will have 
omitted some important items from his survey, but he can at least plead 
that he too has done ten years’ work on baptism and confirmation. 

If one were to select, perhaps the most important single event of the 
period which has opened up new horizons has been the revival of typological 
exegesis and the consequent interest in those patristic texts where antiquity 
was busy with the Old Testament foreshadowings of the two sacraments. 
In the Pesch Compendium (in the edition of 1936) the only OT text that is 
used in the discussion of baptism and confirmation is the passage from Ez 
36:25 about the outpouring of clean water. Zwingli (Corp. Ref. 4, 171) and 
Calvin (Inst. 4, 14, 21 and 4, 16, 3) had stood for the substantial identity 
of the two covenants and the two Testaments, and Catholic theologians 
were forced for a spell to look studiously away from the Old Testament; but 
time has brought the opportunity for a more balanced appraisal, and that 
has begun to be made in our own time. 

What is also of significance is that this period of ten years has seen the 
renovation of the paschal vigil in the liturgy of the Church, and it is inter- 
esting to see how at the same time the theologians have progressed in their 
understanding of the ancient ritual which enshrines the mystery of baptism. 
Looking back, one finds at the very outset a straightforward commentary 
on the rite, as it was practised by Cyril of Jerusalem, in the study of Pére 
J. Daniélou, S.J., on the symbolism of the baptismal rites.! This was the 
very first article to appear in Dieu vivant and bears upon it the marks of 
those early days of the liberation of France. It is a pity that its learned 


1“Le symbolisme des rites baptismaux,”’ Dieu vivant 1 (1945) 17-43. Pére Daniélou 
returned to the subject with his ““Traversée de la Mer rouge et baptéme aux premiers 
siécles,” Recherches de science religieuse 33 (1946) 402-30, in which he followed out the 
Red-Sea baptism idea through the Fathers from Tertullian onwards. It is noticeable, 
however, that Tertullian does not present the escape from Egypt as being the chief or ex- 
clusive prefiguring of the sacrament of baptism. 
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author did not go behind the “entry into paradise” theme, which is prom- 
inent in Cyril’s explanation of baptism, to bring out the earlier idea that 
baptism was a crossing of the Jordan and an entry into the promised land, 
an idea which is entrenched in many of the earlier writings of the Fathers. 
Justin, Tertullian, Origen, and Hippolytus give this interpretation of 
Joshua’s crossing of the Jordan;? Tertullian says that Marcion accepted it; 
one of the Odes of Solomon is devoted to expounding it; and there is some 
possibility that it goes back to the Gospel of Matthew.’ Once this equation 
is established, it is an easy transition that makes the promised land turn 
into paradise, and then other points of resemblance, such as nakedness of 
the candidates for baptism and the paradisiacal condition of Adam, come 
into the tradition; it does not seem, however, that the paradise motif is so 
well supported in early times as that of the promised land. Cyril’s own 
share in developing the symbolic understanding of baptism will no doubt 
be fully dealt with in the forthcoming translation of his Catecheses by Frs. 
L. McCauley and A. A. Stephenson, S.J. 

It was the end of the Israelite wanderings, when they came to cross the 
Jordan and enter the promised land, rather than the beginning, when they 
passed through the Red Sea, which impressed itself upon the early Christians 
as a type of their baptism. This can be seen from Origen (In Jn. 6, 45; GCS 
10, 154) and Hippolytus (Ref. haer. 5, 7, 40-41; GCS 26, 88-89), both of 
whom settle on the fact that the Israelites crossed the Jordan on Nisan 10, 
and, after Joshua (who is called Jesus in the LXX) had circumcised those 
who had been born during the forty-two years of the wanderings, kept the 
Pasch in the promised land on Nisan 14, the manna ceasing about that 
time. It is true that Hippolytus is describing at this point the beliefs of the 
Naasenes, but from his words it is clear that they are here dependent on the 
belief of the orthodox; they cite Jn 3:5 in this connection and are clearly 
using the fact that the Church had already started the custom of baptizing 


?T have discussed these texts in Early Christian Baptism and the Creed (London, 1950; 
hereafter referred to as EBC) on pp. 55 and 171-72. 

3 It has recently come to be realized that one of the aims of Matthew’s Gospel is to 
present Christ as the prophet like unto, but greater than, Moses who was promised in Dt 
18:15. (It is taken for granted in a work such as A. M. Farrer’s St. Matthew and St. Mark 
{[London, 1954] pp. 177-79, and elsewhere; the ancient evidence for the importance of this 
idea in the very primitive preaching can be found in Acts 3:22 and 7:37. H. Riesenfeld has 
even claimed that “to flee from the wrath to come” is a reference to the exodus from 
Egypt; cf. “La signification du baptéme johannique,”’ Dieu vivant 13 [1949] 36.) Now Moses 
bade farewell to the Israelites on a mountain overlooking Jordan just before their entry into 
the promised land. To me it seems hardly accidental that Matthew chose, among all the 
stories of the resurrection, to tell that one in which Christ, on a mountain, gave His 
followers the command to enter the promised land by baptism. 
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her catechumens just before the celebration of the Christian Pasch on 
Easter Sunday. What is surprising is that Jos 4:19—5:10 does not appear 
as a compulsory Scripture lesson in any liturgy for those days.** By the time | 
the Western liturgies were composed, the memory of this typology had 
faded and it had been supplanted by that of the escape from Egypt, as I 
have argued elsewhere. In the Commentary on Joshua of Procopius of Gaza 
(PG 87/1, 1009-1012) the ideas survive, and it may be that in some Oriental 
liturgy they may have had a longer life than in the West. There the influ- 
ence of 1 Cor 10:2, with its reference to the Israelites being ‘dipped”’ in the 
cloud and in the sea, was allowed to operate without attention being paid 
to the complementary Pauline passage in Col 2:11-12, where our entry by 
baptism into Christ’s death and resurrection is said to be a circumcision 
carried out by Christ. If Paul did not mean to associate by these words the 
act of Joshua with Christian baptism, he at least gave plenty of excuse for 
Origen and the others who did make that association. 

The place which the restored Easter Vigil has assumed in the liturgical 
life of our parishes makes this question of the symbolism of the baptismal 
rite and of its surroundings a matter of much greater importance than it | 
used to be. It is therefore useful to find that a study of the epiclesis in the 
blessing of the font has been made by a German priest.‘ This is all the more 
necessary since there are some anthropologists who profess to find in the | 
ceremony a phallic rite, offering in evidence the prayer: “Qui hanc aquam 
regenerandis hominibus praeparatam arcana sui luminis admixtione fe- 
cundet, ut sanctificatione concepta ab immaculato divini fontis utero in 
novam renata creaturam progenies caelestis emergat....” It is true that 
our present Missal substitutes numinis for luminis, but it is equally true | 
that the mss. of the old Gelasian read /uminis without any variation, and | 
it is hard to see how a prayer which immediately precedes the immersion of 
the candle in the font could have said anything else. The difficulty therefore 
remains. Dr. Stommel does not devote his whole work to a solution but he 
leaves the elements of a solution lying about in his workshop. Thus it can 
be said that the candle typifies Christ our Lord, and the font, Jordan. As 
He sanctified the Jordan at His baptism, so the candle is placed in the water 
as a sign of its sanctification. Further, there are early traditions in Justin, 
the Codex Vercellensis at Mt 3:17, and several apocryphal gospels that fire 
appeared upon the Jordan at the time of Christ’s baptism.5 Some ancient 


% Since writing the above, I find that part of the Joshua passage is prescribed for 
Easter Eve in the Lectionary of Luxeuil. 

4E. Stommel, Studien zur Epiklese der rimischen Taufwasserweihe (Bonn, 1950). 

5 Justin, Dial. 88; Gospel of the Ebionites, in Epiphanius, Haer. 30; also in Ephraem and 
others. 
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fertility motif could quite reasonably be assigned as the cause and origin of 
our ceremonial.” It may be noted that in all probability the blessing of the 
candle can be traced back to the time of Jerome,’ while recently Abbot 
Capelle has been arguing that the Exultet was composed by Ambrose.’ An 
upper time-limit for the origin of the font-ceremonial would be the origin 
of the blessing of the paschal candle, and certainly this does not seem to go 
back to apostolic times. Jerome himself in his letter to Praesidius says that 
he can find nothing in Scripture about the candle, and it may have been 
introduced into the liturgy when lamps gave place to candles, a time now 
hardly to be determined with precision. 

There is a striking difference of view between Ignatius of Antioch, who 
claims (Eph. 18, 2) that it was the passion of Christ which sanctified the 
water of baptism, and later writers such as Tertullian (Adv. Iud. 8) and 
Cyril (Cat. 3, 11), for whom it is the contact of Christ’s body with the Jordan 
at His baptism which is thought to have sanctified the waters. Ignatius 
must have been so full of the Pauline idea that we are baptized into Christ’s 
death that he looked for no other way of sanctifying or cleansing the hostile 
element of water when it was to be used for baptism. The permanent setting- 
aside of hallowed baptismal water, as distinct from the practice of baptizing 
in streams and on the seashore, can only have come with the construction of 
permanent baptisteries. The late Gregory Dix put this in the third century.’ 
The article, Baptisterium, in the new Reallexikon™ does not produce any 
evidence earlier than the doubtful phrase in Tertullian (De cor. 3) for the 
use of a distinct building, even though the fragment of Melito’s sermon on 


® Denziger, Ritus orienialium 1 (Wiirzburg, 1863) 297 and 342. See also Patrologia 
orientalis 1, 279. 

7 Délger was in favour of accepting as the underlying idea of the rite this imitation of the 
fire upon the Jordan at Christ’s baptism. Stommel brings evidence to show that the 
original form of the rite was in all probability the plunging of several candles, or at least 
two, into the font and the holding of them in the water so that the flame burned almost at 
water-level. Stommel also shows that, if the Christians girded at the pagans—as they 
did—for their fertility cults, they could not easily have engaged in one themselves. Thus, 
H. Usener’s charge, originally made in Das Weihnachtsfest 1 (Bonn, 1888) 174, must be 
considered to fall to the ground. ; 

®So G. Morin in Revue bénédictine 8 (1891) 20-22; 9 (1892) 392-97; also in Bull. anc. 
litt. chrét., 1913, pp. 52-60. Morin’s vindication of the authenticity of the letter of Jerome 
to Praesidius refusing to write for him a laus cerei is now generally accepted. Its date is 
384. 

°In Miscellanea Mercati 1 (Rome, 1946) 219-46. B. Fischer has challenged Capelle in 
Archio fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 2 (Regensburg, 1952) 61-74. The debate continues. 

10 The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (London, 1938) sect. 21, note. 

" Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum 1 (Stuttgart, 1950) 1158-67. 
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baptism (not quoted in the Lexikon) had used the word baptistérion in a 
Christian setting as early as the middle of the previous century.” The 
Reallexikon has also a good article, Baptistés, on the various Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian Baptist sects which are so troublesome to students of the 
early history of baptism.” The Mandeans are here rightly treated as an 
offshoot from the Elchasaites or some other Jewish-Christian sect of the 
third century, and the lofty but insecure reconstructions of Reitzenstein" 
are reduced to proper proportions. For a full discussion of baptism the 
Reallexikon bids us wait until the word Taufe is reached. Other articles on 
baptismal topics that will be found useful in the Reallexikon are A pertio 
aurium and A potaxis. Now that the revision of the Ritual is a question of 
the day, it is vital to know what exactly some of these old ceremonies meant 
and how they embodied doctrines about baptism which may be misinter- 
preted if the unheeding hand of a reviser prunes away as useless what is in 
fact heavily charged with doctrinal fruit. Thus in the apertio aurium there 
may have been an attempt to christianize the Jewish “circumcision of the 
ears.”” No one knows exactly what this was, but from Stephen’s jibe at the 
Jews (Acts 7:51) it must have meant something. Dom Botte in the article 
mentioned does not attempt to deal with this mystery but gives his atten- 
tion to the later liturgical history of the ceremony. It may be that in a 
revised Ritual both ceremonies might be transposed for those baptized in 
infancy so as to take place at fixed points in their Christian education. The 
handing over of a copy of the Gospels and the renunciation of the pomps of 
the devil could both be made into vital moments in the educational life of a 
Catholic child. We have seen the value of renewing baptismai vows at 
Easter; perhaps now these other ceremonies could be revitalized. 

Work on the baptismal formula itself has not been of great volume re- 
cently. W. Flemington in his recent discussion of the NT references to 


12 The fragment may be found in E. Goodspeed, Die dltesten A pologeten (Géttingen, 
1914) p. 311. I have discussed it in EBC, pp. 144 and 162. 

38 The article is by J. Thomas, author of a Louvain thesis on the Baptist movement of 
the early Christian centuries. 

4 Reitzenstein’s vogue lasted from the publication of his Vorgeschichte der christlichen 
Taufe (Berlin, 1929) until the works of Lady Drower became known. She had lived among 
the Mandeans, her husband having been a judge in Iraq during the period of British ad- 
ministration, and she was able to refute from direct knowledge many of the hypotheses of 
scholars who had no more to go upon than one or two published documents of the sect. 
Lady Drower is still publishing new Mandean writings which she obtained on her travels 
among them or has located since her return. German theologians who appeal to the Man- 
deans as a way out of their difficulties seem to have paid little attention to Lady Drower’s 
work, 
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baptism’® has some words of caution (p. 108) about Kirsopp Lake’s attempt 
to debar use of the command to baptize in Mt 28:19 on textual grounds,'® 
but still he goes on to reject the passage because of its supposed conflict 
with the evidence from Acts of baptism “in the name of Jesus.”’ This con- 
flict I have dealt with elsewhere,” and also with the very weak argument, 
brought up by Marsh and used also by Flemington, that if Christ had 
spoken the words, there would never have been the trouble about Cornelius 
that actually arose. This argument entirely ignores the state of mind of the 
Apostles. Being Jews, they understood everything our Lord said in terms of 
their existing faith until the hard logic of circumstances or His direct revela- 
tion told them to think otherwise. Hence “to make disciples of all the na- 
tions” would mean to fulfil the prophecies in Isaias (66:19-21; 11:10) or 
Joel (2:32) and to bring the Gentiles first into Israel by circumcision and 
then into the Church by baptism. Only the direct action of God was able to 
move Peter from this position and through him to guide the Church into a 
true understanding of the command originally given in Galilee. 

A recent discovery has thrown some light, though not much, on the use 
of the formula for baptizing in the early centuries. The Prague Sacramentary 
is a document of the old Gelasian family.’* Its editor makes out a good case 
for attributing it to an abbey in Bavaria and to a date some decades before 
794, and indicates a possible connection with St. Corbinian. The interest 
of the Sacramentary for the present subject is that on Easter Eve, after the 
blessing of the font, it gives the triple interrogation of the candidate for 
baptism and then adds: “Aut si volueris: Baptizo te, N., in nomine patris, 
et mergit, et filii, et mergit semel, et spiritus sancti, ef mergit tertio.” This would 
appear to mean that the formula was an alternative to the interrogations. 
I have already discussed the evidence of the Vatican and Rheinau mss. of 
the old Gelasian, and this further clue does not upset the solution I had 
previously suggested. The Vatican and Rheinau mss. give no formula at all, 
but direct that baptism is to follow the interrogations. If the author of the 
Prague ms. had a gap in his exemplar, it might seem fitting to him to fill it 
with the formula and its intercalated plunges, because he thought that the 
author of the exemplar treated the interrogations as a substitute for the 
formula. This would not mean that his guess about the reason for the gap 


4 W. F. Flemington, The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism (London, 1948). 

6 Lake’s attack is in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 2, 380-81. 

1” EBC, pp. 7-26. The difficulty put by Marsh, Origin and Significance of the NT Bap- 
tism (Manchester, 1941) is dealt with in EBC, pp. 72-76. 

18 Das Prager Sakramentar, edited by A. Dold and L. Eizenhofer (Beuron, 1949). The 
baptismal service is found in Vol. 2, at p. 62*. 
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in the exemplar was right. If, for instance, the scribe of the exemplar had 
omitted the formula either out of a desire to preserve the arcana fidei or ' 
because he thought everyone knew the words, the gap would have occurred 
just the same. In fact, the Vatican and Rheinau mss. both omit the formula | 
and refer to the act of baptizing in summary fashion, and anyone who reads 
Martin of Braga, De trina mersione (now easily accessible in C. W. Barlow’s | 
fine edition”), will realize that no liturgical mss. of that period (560-580) | 
can have had very precise directions about baptizing; for, if they had done 
so, the confusion he describes of single immersions and triple, single name 
and three names, could never have arisen. It would not be surprising if the | 
mss. did omit the formula on purpose. Cyril is vehement in his Catecheses 
that the neophytes shall not write down the Creed,”° though, had they done 
so, they would have spared modern scholars much ink and paper, and the 
absence of the words of consecration in Addai and Mari may be due toa 
similar reticence on the part of scribes who transmitted the mss. On the 
later treatment of the formula two articles by A. Landgraf need to be men- 
tioned, where he shows that in medieval Scholasticism there were some who 
would have allowed the validity of a baptism with the form, “In nomine | 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti,” no reference being made to the act of 
baptizing.” ) 
Since the appearance of Early Baptism and the Creed, wherein I had | 
occasion to note that the Church did not possess a formula for renewing 
baptismal vows, the deficiency has been made good in the new Vigil service, 
and thus the contractual nature of baptism is more clearly emphasized. The | 
apotaxis or renunciation had to be followed by a syntaxis or a committing of 
oneself to Christ. The earliest authority for this contractual view of baptism 
is 1 Pet 3:21, which I have discussed at some length before. It gave me 
great pleasure to read in Bo Reicke’s The Disobedient Spirits and Christian 
Baptism” a chapter devoted to this difficult text wherein this Upsala scholar 
worked out exactly the same conclusion from the text as I had done, in 
entire independence of my work, even as my work was independent of his. 


Ree URE 


19 Martini episcopi Bracarensis Opera omnia, edited by C. W. Barlow (Yale, 1950) 

20 PG 33, 521. There is a cautionary tale in the Spiritual Meadow about a young priest 
who liked very much the chant of the words of consecration and who sang this on his way 
home from town to the desert as he was carrying a load of bread. The consternation which 
his act caused led to a suppression of the chant. 

1 A. Landgraf, “Die Ansicht der Friihscholastik von der Zugehiérigkeit des Baptizo te 
zur Taufform,” Scholastik 17 (1942) 412-37, 531-55. This is reprinted in Dogmengeschichte 
der Friihscholastik 3/2 (Regensburg, 1955) 47-86. 

% Bo Reicke, The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism (Copenhagen, 1946). For 
the pertinent chapter cf. pp. 173-201. 
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I did not see his study until some time after the publication of my own book, 
and he could not have seen mine before his own work appeared. Perhaps we 
shall win the support of other Scripture students by this fact of our inde- 
pendent agreement. Reading through his work I could not help wondering, 
as the lines of his exposition unfolded themselves, whether he would have 
come upon the declaration of the First Council of Carthage, which throws so 
much light on this text, but which is passed over by the commentators, and 
I was delighted to find that he had. Both of us are indebted to G. C. Richards 
for the original clue to the verse, but it is significant that this clue is entirely 
passed over by Flemington in his treatment of this part of the VT teaching 
on baptism. 

Concerning the theological systematization of the doctrine of baptism 
there is an important article of Pére H. F. Dondaine, O.P., to record. He 
discusses the change in point of view that has come over St. Thomas be- 
tween his work on the Sentences (4, d.3., q.1, art.1, ad 2, for instance) and 
the writing of the Summa theologica (3, 66, 1, c). Hugh of St. Victor is treated 
with much more deference in the first place than in the second; St. Thomas 
has in the meantime come to look upon the sacraments more as signs than as 
remedies, as Hugh was wont to regard them. The analogies between the 
seven sacraments and the seven major events or activities of bodily life now 
begin to engage St. Thomas to the disadvantage of the older ideas according 
to which the sacraments were the seven remedies for sin and defect of various 
kinds. The conclusion of this interestingly argued paper is that St. Thomas, 
going thus behind the Victorines to pick up the threads of Augustine, made 
possible the modern understanding of the liturgy. 

In a long and persuasive essay Pére Braun, O.P., dealt with the doctrine 
of baptism in St. John’s Gospel.* He discusses the problem of John the 
Baptist’s identification of the glorious Messias with the suffering Lamb of 
God and concludes that this was due to a supernatural illumination at the 
moment of Christ’s baptism; this ceremony then becomes the starting 
point whence the evangelist can indicate how the baptism which Christ 
offers is the fulfilment of the baptism of John.”> This theme is then stated 


% “Ta définition de sacrement dans la Somme théologique,” Revue des sciences philo- 
sophiques et théologiques 36 (1947) 213-28. 

* “Te baptéme d’aprés le quatriéme évangile,” Revue thomiste 48 (1948) 347-93. 

%6 This identification may have come about through the word spoken by Christ to 
John and recorded in Mt 3:15: “Thus it becometh us to fulfil all justice.”” The justice 
meant here is not Pauline, but rather “that which belongs to the character of the Just 
One.” Now it is of this Just One that Isaias speaks in chapter 53, and John may have 
taken the hint here given, pondered on it, and then, a day or two later, have called out, 
“Behold the Lamb of God.” (Jn 1:36 does not ascribe the cry to the day of the baptism). 
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more fully, according to Pére Braun, in the discourse with Nicodemus and 
the narrative which accompanies it and which tells of Jesus engaging in 
baptismal activity Himself. On this view it is necessary to hold that the 
baptism administered by the Apostles according to Jn 4:2 was full Chris- 
tian baptism. Pére Braun does not shrink from this conclusion and spends 
much time attempting to refute the position taken up by his confrére, 
Pére Lagrange, in dependence on Tertullian, Chrysostom, and Leo the 
Great, that this early ceremony was no more than the baptism of John. 
The case that Pére Braun builds up is well argued but is not well supported 
by the documents. He cites Ignatius (Eph. 18, 2) for the view that Christ’s 
baptism gives efficacy to the baptism of Christians, when in reality Ignatius 
ascribes this efficacy to the passion; he cites Justin (Dial. 39) for the idea 
that we receive in baptism our share of the gifts of the Spirit which in their 
plenitude were resting upon Christ at His baptism, but in the same passage 
Justin attributes this communication of gifts to us to the ascension of 
Christ, quoting the words, “He ascended on high, He gave gifts to men.” 
Many of the other texts come from a time when the ceremony of blessing 
the waters of the font was already in existence and refer rather to the 
prototype of this blessing than to the actual institution of our Christian 
baptism by Christ at His own baptism. Coming to the graver difficulties 
such as the words in Jn 7:39 which seem to deny that Christian baptism 
could have begun before the passion, Pére Braun would distinguish possible 
meanings of that saying and argue that it meant that the fulness of the 
Spirit had not yet been given, even though the Spirit had been given already 
in some measure, in the OT as well as during Christ’s earlier years. Mal- 
donatus is brought up in support, even though he affirms the opposite of 
what Tertullian and Chrysostom had said. The letter of Leo the Great 
rebuking the bishops of Sicily for baptizing on Epiphany and not at Easter 
is cited, but its argument that Christ would have instructed His disciples 
about baptism before His resurrection “nisi proprie voluisset intelligi re- 
generationis gratiam ex sua resurrectione coepisse,” is not met. What is 
more strange is the view of Pére Braun that any ritual act of Christ during 
His mortal life can be regarded as the institution of a sacrament.”* It is hard 





Now he knew that Is 53:7,11 did in fact describe the Messias. There has been much 
discussion upon Mt 3:15 in recent times, but the view of the text here put forward has some 
very good support. The writer, after working it out for himself, found that it had already 
been put in an article by A. Garvie in the Expositor, Sixth Series, 5 (May, 1902) 374-75. 

26 Pére Braun says: “Des lors qu’un sacrement reproduit un geste de Jésus, la question 
de son institution serait donc virtuellement résolue, quand bien méme, faute d’une docu- 
mentation évangélique assez précise, il ne nous serait pas donné, dans chaque cas par- 
ticulier, de pouvoir en appeler 4 un ordre du Maitre” (ibid., p. 387). 
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to see why in the case of baptism it should be necessary to raise the ques- 
tion of this possibility, when the command to baptize is so explicit in Mt 
28:19, unless perhaps there was some fear that the text in Matthew might 
not stand up to critical examination. 

What John records at 3:15, that the Son of Man must be raised up, in 
order that all those who believe may have life in Him, is a saying that is 
subject to much critical discussion. The text that is most likely, because 
it is the most difficult reading, could be rendered as above, and this is what 
the Vulgate has, but many suppose that the words “in Him” should be 
taken with the verb “believe.” This is against Johannine usage, for of the 
hundred times that John uses the verb pis/euein, there is not a single in- 
stance where he adds to it a phrase in the dative with the preposition en, 
unless it be this one. On the other hand, pistewein occurs thirty-five times 
in the Gospel with the preposition eis following. In the very next verse 
(3:16) John has this turn of phrase, and it would be like him to make a 
subtle variation of phrase from one sentence to the next. Thus the sentence 
as it stands in 3:15 means that belief leads to incorporation with Christ, 
and thus the doctrine of Jn 1:3-4 is here carried forward a step further. 
That which comes to be in Christ is life; and now belief is set down as the 
condition required for coming-to-be-in Him, just at the end of a discourse 
on water and the Holy Spirit. 

All discussions during these ten years on the Johannine teaching about 
baptism have been influenced, for good or for ill, by Cullmann’s Urchristen- 
tum und Gottesdienst, which, in the various forms in which it has appeared 
since 1944, has called forth approval or disagreement from almost all writers 
on baptism. In the latest form” of the work (pp. 76-77) Cullmann makes 
it clear that he considers all attempts (such as Bultmann’s) to regard the 
mention of water in Jn 3:5 as an interpolation as being so much waste of 
time, since the word is present in all the mss. and the context demands it. 
He has good things to say about the presence in John’s writing of certain 
key-words which carry overtones of meaning, a device by which the evan- 
gelist is able to show how the events of Jesus’ life are to be related to the 
life of the Church which is His body. One of these terms is “living water.” 
To a Jew the phrase connoted the Torah; to John’s audience it meant not 
only the water of baptism but also the Spirit, as in Jn 7:37-38. The Samari- 
tan woman (Jn 4:10-14) may have been perplexed by the use of the phrase, 
but the reader of the Gospel, who had already met it in the discourse with 
Nicodemus, would know that the coming of the Spirit was to be mediated 
by a material element, just as the Word was made flesh. He would thus 


27 Second edition, German (Zurich, 1950). 
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be prepared for the completion of the idea in 7:37-39, where the Spirit is 
brought into relation with Christ Himself under the guise of water that 
flows from the body of the Savior. 

When Christ goes on to speak with Nicodemus of His being “raised up,” 
He is indicating, according to Cullmann, the connexion of His redemptive 
death with the sacrament of water and the Spirit, and showing how the 
grace of baptism depends on Calvary, even as Paul showed this in Rom 6. 
This connexion was already hinted at in Jn 1:28-29, where the Baptist’s 
promise of a greater One to come is immediately followed by the acclama- 
tion of the Lamb of God. Post hoc et propter hoc, argues Cullmann (pp. 
63-64 and 78), and one can agree that in John’s work these juxtapositions 
are not purely accidental. Another place where the same conjunction of 
baptism and redemptive death is hinted at is, according to Cullmann, Jn 
9:7, where the name of the pool, which means in Hebrew something like 
“running water,”’ is taken to mean “the One who is sent.” This play on the 
word is quite rabbinic in style, and is certainly not a straining of the sense, 
for the participle of shalach is near enough to the proper name to give 
ground for such a derivation. New light (and Jn 1:9 has already used 
photizein) is thus made available in the pool that bears the name of the 
Messias. The debate of John the Baptist’s disciples with a Jew (Jn 3:22- 
36) about cleansing is also brought by Cullmann into his general picture, 
while the washing of the feet (Jn 13:6-10) means for him the unique and 
unrepeatable (as in Heb 6:6) nature of baptism alongside another sacra- 
ment which may be likened to the foot-bath; but when he takes this second 
sacrament to be the Eucharist, he will not find many Catholics to follow 
him. Once it is laid down a priori that there are only two sacraments in- 
stituted by Christ, and that here is a sacramental context which speaks of 
baptism and one other sacrament, then Cullmann’s case is sound, but his 
a priori is not. If this passage is taken to mean that the Apostles have al- 
ready been baptized, then the old objection, raised by Maldonatus, has 
also to be met that Judas is said here not to be clean, and yet it seems hard 
to suppose that he would have been passed over in the general baptism of 
the Apostles. Cullmann does not consider this point and so weakens his 
case. 

This decade has seen a great debate among the Reformed Churches on 
the subject of child baptism.* The fires have died down now, but the 


%8 The books and articles are very numerous. One can only mention here K. Barth, 
The Teaching of the Church regarding Baptism, tr. E. Payne (London, 1948); F. J. Leen- 
hardt, Le baptéme chrétien (Neuchatel, 1946); O. Cullmann, Die Tauflehre des Neuen 
Testaments (Zurich, 1948), and also “Le baptéme, agrégation au corps du Christ,” Dieu 
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ashes are still smouldering. The Barthians denied that there was any 
Scripture warrant for the practice, a practice which interfered with their 
theology of justification, and answer was made to them by some that the 
warrant was not in Scripture but in tradition. Others, among whom Cull- 
mann was prominent, tried to make the most of the Scripture evidence, 
adding to it such passages as Mt 19:14 and parallels, as if the words “For- 
bid them not” were a technical expression taken from the ritual of the early 
Church, in which baptism would have always been preceded by the ritual 
question: Does anything forbid this baptism? This ingenious suggestion 
has nothing in its favour save the Western reading of Acts 8:36-37, but 
here the question is put by the baptizand, whereas it is surely more prob- 
able that, if the ritual had included such a question, it would have been 
put by the minister. Not liking to make any appeal to tradition (which 
would have obvious implications for the position of the Church generally), 
one French Calvinist, P. C. Marcel, has recently argued” that Scripture as 
a whole is clear enough on the meaning of the covenant of grace, that 
children entered into this under the Old Law by circumcision in virtue of 
their parents’ faith, and that baptism in the New Law was meant to be 
the perfect counterpart to circumcision, with all its implications. This 
transcendental deduction of infant baptism has won support from some, 
but the hesitancy remains among the French and Swiss churches of the 
Reform, where it has resulted in practical measures of administration.” 
Thus, in the French national synod of 1951 it was enacted that no pastor 
could be forced to baptize children, while on the other hand he was not to 
hinder the parents having their children baptized by another. In Switzer- 
land a party is seeking to have the same ruling carried through, with the 
rider that those ministers who do not believe in infant baptism should only 
be placed in posts where another pastor is available. To such an extent have 
the views of Karl Barth and Franz Leenhardt spread among the Reformed. 





vivant 11, 45-66. J. C. Didier, “Le pédobaptisme au IV siécle,’’ Mélanges de science re- 
ligieuse 6 (1949) 233-46, supplied some new and unnoticed texts where the urgency of 
baptizing the new-born is stressed; some of these texts can be found in PG 40, 444-45, 468, 
but the others were new. J. Jeremias, Hat die Urkirche die Kindertaufe geiubt? (Gottingen, 
1949), was able to supply an affirmative answer from tradition to his question. 

22P. C. Marcel, The Biblical Doctrine of Infant Baptism, tr. P. Edgcumbe Hughes 
(London, 1953). Marcel argues from Dt 29:10-12 that little children were held to come 
under the Covenant, and that “the nation of Israel was the Church; the Christian church 
is the same Church” according to Acts 7:38, and in any case baptism did not according to 
Calvin remove original sin but only diminished it. Much else in his work represents a 
return to the primitive doctrine of Calvin. 

%L. Vischer, “Le baptéme dans l’église réformée,”’ Theologische Zeitschrift 11 (1955) 
311-15. 
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The recent debate among Protestants on the continent of Europe is but 
a repetition of one that went on in the England of Henry VIII and Eliza- 
beth I. Dr. Bromiley in his work, Baptism and the Anglican Reformers,™ 
has given an admirable summary of the issues involved and of the changes 
of position which took place in those times. He says: 


Ultimately the true basis of the Reformed retention of infant baptism was 
their doctrine of the election. This is, perhaps, only another way of saying that 
infants have a right to the sacrament because they belong to the covenant people, 
or are heirs of the divine promise. But it could be stated more plainly and bluntly 
than that. For instance, when Zwingli considered the Anabaptist argument that 
faith must precede baptism, he retorted that it is not faith but the election which 
is the ground of our adoption into the family of God. 


The consequence of this view is a certain looseness of hold on the doctrine 
of the necessity of baptism, for the accessory is obviously of less importance 
than the prime fact of election. Among the Reformers it was Thomas Becon 
who, in order to establish some strict necessity for baptism, argued that by 
baptism a man was given a sign not only that he should henceforth die to 
sin—as most Reformers said—but actually was dead to sin.” Cranmer 
hesitated and avoided the point. Cranmer also believed in some kind of 
real presence of Christ in baptism which he put on a parallel with his doc- 
trine of the presence in the Eucharist.* Christ was the principal minister 
of baptism, there “to clothe and apparel us with His own self,” and in recent 
times Cullmann has held that “the baptism of Calvary and baptism in the 
Church are intimately and essentially linked; each of them alike is a divine 
work quite independent of human cooperation.” The act of faith by the 
baptizand has no place here; it is a mere adjunct, and Christ does all. 
There would seem to be no point in the priest asking the candidate, Vis 
baplizari?, if he is there simply to register what has already been done by 
Christ. 

When the Baptists say, as they sometimes do, that the Catholic Church 
had developed her doctrine of baptism out of Manichaeism with the help 
of St. Augustine, there are two ways of meeting this. Either one says that 
there is plenty of evidence in the Pauline epistles and early patristic works 
for the views on baptism which Catholics hold (and this evidence cannot 
be written off as Manichaean), or else one may show that the Manichees 
had an idea of baptism which is not ours. It is possible now to say more 

® London, 1953, p. 110. 82 Works 2 (Parker Soc., 1844) 205. 

% Works 1 (Parker Soc., 1844) 304, 356. 


* In the article already cited from Dieu vivant 11, 43-66, which was afterwards printed 
as a chapter of Le baptéme des enfants (Neuchatel-Paris, 1949). 
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about Manichaean beliefs since some of their own documents are at last 
available.*®* They certainly had catechumens, and one comes upon casual 
references to a baptism which is hardly the same thing as the baptism known 
to Christians: “Receive the Holy Seal from the mind of the Church, and 
fulfil the commandments. The judge himself that is in the air will give thee 
his three gifts. The baptism of the Gods thou shalt receive in the Perfect 
Man. The Luminaries will make thee perfect and take thee to thy king- 
dom.’** The three gifts are elsewhere listed as “the Image (Eikon), Love 
(Agape), and the holy Spirit.”*” One can see a very generic resemblance 
here with the two Christian sacraments, baptism and that “perfecting of 
the baptized” which is now called confirmation, but the points of difference 
are more obvious. Still more is this true when one finds this in a Trinitarian 
psalm: “Jesus the glorious is the Father, the blessed Mind of Light is the 
Son, the Maiden of Light is the holy Spirit... . Let us seal our mouth that 
we may find the Father, and seal our hands that we may find the Son, and 
guard our purity that we may find the holy Spirit. Glory to our Lord Mani 
through the Father, honour to his Elect through the Son, blessing to his 
Catechumens through the holy Spirit.”* 

On the Pauline theology of baptism and its relation to present Catholic 
beliefs there is a useful monograph by R. Schnackenburg® which criticizes 
the mystery theology of Casel as applied to baptism and provides a very 
full exegesis of Rom 6:1-11. Not all his readers have been convinced by 
this exegesis, notably Fr. Giachter,* who has himself put forward a theory 
of what is meant by our being “‘complanted to the similitude of his death” 
in verse 5. Schnackenburg himself wants to make of this an organic union 
of the baptized with Christ, and sees in the one spirit of which all have 
drunken (1 Cor 12:13) an impersonal power that is not the Holy Ghost. 
There are difficulties here for any view, and no doubt the partisans of the 
revived theory of a created soul of the Church will have a contribution to 


35 4 Manichaean Psalm Book, Part 2, ed. C. R. C. Allberry (Stuttgart, 1938). Although 
this work appeared before the war and its editor (a young Catholic scholar of great promise) 
was killed in action as an RAF pilot during the war, there has been little sign that the- 
ologians have reacted at all to the new material now available. It therefore deserves a 
notice here. . 

% Tbid.,p.22. ™ Ibid., p. 83. 38 Thid., p. 116. 

%°R. Schnackenburg, Das Heilsgeschehen bei der Taufe nach Paulus (Munich, 1950). 

“0 P, Gachter, in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 73 (1951) 491-92; 54 (1930) 88-92. 
Another study of Paul’s baptismal theology which is also concerned with Rom 6 came from 
another German Catholic in the same year: H. Schwarzmann, Zur Tauftheologie des hl. 
Paulus in Rim 6 (Heidelberg, 1950). Schwarzmann seems right in taking sumphutoi of 
Rom 6:5 as a noun to mean scions or grafts, while 46 homoidmati is taken in an active sense, 
“by our imitative action.” Heidelberg thus seems to have the advantage of Munich. 
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make to the discussion. It must suffice here to have noted what has already 
been written. 

Without much success Kasemann“ put forward the suggestion that Col 
1:15-20 was taken from a baptismal liturgy, but the much more persuasive 
suggestion of Dr. F. L. Cross® that 1 Peter was “the Celebrant’s part for 
the Paschal Vigil,” a combination of homily and liturgical prayer, almost 
convinced me, my only real disquiet being that the allusion to persecution 
or distress (1:6) has to become part of the bishop’s solemn opening prayer, 
or else be omitted, neither of which courses seems to me satisfactory. If the 
letter was written, as Dean Selwyn maintains,® in 63, this reference would 
fit in with the situation of the Christians of Galatia, Pontus, and Cappa- 
docia, who in 62 had been very considerably shaken by the Roman defeat 
at the hands of the Parthians at Rhandeia and who would thus have every 
reason for feeling alarm and grief. If Peter is writing from Rome so that 
the letter will reach them in time for the Pasch of 64, it would be natural 
that he should give them an exposition of the mystery of baptism and its 
connexion with the death of the Lord. The insertion of liturgical prayers 
in such a letter would be appropriate, and Peter would be following the 
Jewish custom of sending round letters to notify a distant community in 
the Diaspora of the date of the forthcoming Passover. This hypothesis, 
which is largely that of Dean Selwyn, seems to explain all the facts better 
than that set out with such erudition by Dr. Cross. The last verse of the 
letter, which he has to treat as an addition to the text, seems to call for 
the kiss of peace to follow it, as the natural sequel in the liturgy to the 
reading of this letter to the assembled faithful. Dr. Cross, with quiet irony, 
notes that the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics has no article on Easter 
but gives six columns to Easter Island—a sufficient comment on the state 
of theology in 1912. 

The ritual of the Syriac Church in early times required that the candidate 
be anointed on the head by the bishop (with imposition of hand) and then 
anointed on the body by deacon or deaconess before going down into the 
water for baptism. After this there was no further unction. The evidence 
for this precedence of confirmation to baptism was collected long ago by 
Dom R. Connolly“ who pointed out that it must date from the early third 
century, if not earlier. So far it has not been used very much by theologians 
since that time; indeed, in the various manuals inspected for this purpose 


“ E. Kasemann, Festschrift fir R. Bultmann (Stuttgart, 1949) pp. 133-48. 
“F. L. Cross, J Peter, a Paschal Liturgy (London, 1954). 

* E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of Peter (London, 1946) pp. 56-63. 

“R. H. Connolly, O0.S.B., Didascalia apostolorum (Oxford, 1929) pp. xlix-li. 
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I could find nothing at all about the usage, save that Fr. Lennerz*® made 
mention of the evidence, as collected by Connolly, without discussing it. 
On the other hand, it has been exploited by non-Catholic writers such as 
Gregory Dix** and T. W. Manson. The latter claims that this usage was 
the (or at least a) primitive practice of the Church. He appeals to the Cor- 
nelius episode, and thinks that Paul’s conversion was a similar case of con- 
firmation going before baptism. He finds a trace of the usage in Gal 3:2 
and 4:6 and Rom 5:5, while for him the Spirit, water, and blood that bear 
witness (1 Jn 5:7) are linked with confirmation, baptism, and Eucharist. 
He has also the passage from the Testament of Levi (8, 4-10) where, in 
what looks like a Christian interpolation, anointing precedes washing, and 
the administration of bread and wine follows on both these. Prof. Manson 
concludes with the suggestion that the Western practice of having baptism 
first, arose from the influence of the mystery cults, where purification was 
the first step in initiation. 

A weak point in Manson’s case is that he makes much of the parallel 
between circumcision and confirmation; for in view of the very early appeal 
to the prototype of Christian initiation provided by the entry of Israel into 
the promised land (see above), one would have to conclude that the rite 
which was parallel to circumcision came after baptism, just as the circum- 
cisions carried out by Joshua came after the crossing of the Jordan. Manson 
does not offer any way of getting round the well-known texts of Acts 2:38, 
8:4-25, and 19:1-7, and so his position ought logically to limit him to 
saying that there were from the beginning two alternative usages, the 
Cornelius type and the Samaria type, to give them their historical labels. 
His exegesis of 1 Jn 5:7 is most unconvincing, for the preceding verse has 
the three elements in a different order: “This is He that cometh by water 
and blood and spirit.” In any case there is no reason to suppose that John 
took the Nonconformist view that each sacrament is a witnessing to Christ, 
but rather should one look for a correspondence between these three wit- 
nesses and the witnesses put forward in his Gospel, especially at Jn 1:34 
(water), 19:34-35 (water and blood), and 15:26 (spirit). Thus we are in 
the end left with the Syriac usage and the Cornelius episode (for nothing is 
said in Acts about Paul’s confirmation either way), and it may well be that 
the episode at Caesarea, as it concerned a Gentile, was taken as a precedent 


45 De sacramento confirmationis (Rome, 1945) par. 37. See also note 62, below. 

“© G. Dix, The Theology of Confirmation in Relation to Baptism (Westminster, 1946) p. 
15. 

“ T. W. Manson, “Entry into Membership of the Early Church,” Journal of Theological 
Studies 48 (1947) 25-33. 
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for the largely Gentile church at Antioch in early times. It is to be noted 
that Theodore of Mopsuestia“ has a normal confirmation following baptism 
in his account of the rite, so that the anomaly, if it did exist, did not last 
in Syria down to his day. 

The Anglican debate about the place of confirmation in the initiation of 
Christians I have already reported in these pages three years ago, and there 
is no need to recapitulate all the articles which went to the shaping of opin- 
ion at that time. It is, however, necessary to bring the story up to date. 
In 1955 a report® was issued by the Joint Committees of the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York, which had been deliberating for some time on the 
doctrinal questions which were considered relevant to the pastoral question, 
why there was such a disparity between the numbers presented for baptism 
and those who came to be confirmed. The report was not unanimous, and 
a minority view, subscribed by T. G. Jalland, R. O’Gorman Power, and 
J. D. C. Fisher, was given place after the main report (which had the sup- 
port of the other twenty-six members). Pastoral questions apart, the theo- 
logical issue which divided the Committee was the choice between what 
has come to be called the Mason-Dix view of confirmation and that put 
forward by Prof. Lampe in his recent book.®® The High Church minority 
were in favour of the Mason-Dix view, while the majority supported Lampe. 
In the Minority Report one may read (p. 9) that: 


The existence of a pattern of duality ... in the Baptism of Jesus by John ... 
has often been ignored or denied. A recent example of this denial may be found in 
Dr G. W. H. Lampe’s important book The Seal of the Spirit. In that work an 
attempt is made to show not only that the Baptism of Jesus was an undifferen- 
tiated unity, but that this lack of differentiation remained characteristic of Chris- 
tian initiation till at least as late as the first half of the third century. ... In 
our opinion the Majority Report has attached far too great a weight to the case 
made out in this book, with the result that the interpretation of the evidence 
characteristic of the writings of Dr A. J. Mason and Dr G. A. Dix has been largely 
brushed aside or ignored in that document. Very recently Dr L. S. Thornton, in 
his Confirmation—its place in the Baptismal Mystery, has presented an entirely 
fresh examination of the whole subject, but it has appeared too late to make it 
possible for the Majority Report to take it into account to any extent. 


The debate is therefore now between Drs. Lampe and Thornton. While 
revising his own book, Dr. Thornton received a copy of my note from 


48 Theodore of Mopsuestia on Baptism and the Eucharist, ed. A. Mingana (Woodbrooke 
Studies 6; 1933) p. 68. 

49 Baptism and Confirmation To-Day (London, 1955). 

© G. W. H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit (London, 1951). 

& “The Sealing at Confirmation,” THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 14 (1953) 273-79. 
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THEOLOGICAL STUDIES and made use of it in an appendix® which he devoted 
to a refutation of Dr. Lampe’s thesis. The two points which I made on the 
interpretation of the Fathers were concerned with the texts of Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus about confirmation. Dr. Lampe, replying to the criticisms of 
Dr. Thornton, has abandoned his appeal to Hippolytus as a witness in his 
favour.® Of Irenaeus he says nothing at all. Earlier, in his book (p. 141), 
he had claimed that Hippolytus was “an early witness for the distinction 
between ‘regeneration by the Holy Spirit,’ as the inward thing signified by 
water-baptism, and ‘grace to serve God according to His will,’ as the bless- 
ing particularly associated with the bishop’s post-baptismal prayer and 
with the subsidiary ceremonies in which the neophyte is anointed.” Thus 
Dr. Lampe has lost two of his principal witnesses from the second century, 
and many of the others are either neutral or equivocal. Justin, about whom 
there was such acute controversy in 1948, is now claimed by the authors 
of the Minority Report as one who by “his appeal to the precedents and 
typology of the Old Testament makes it highly probable that a rite analo- 
gous to Confirmation was in his mind.” 

Dr. Thornton (p. 192) takes up a hint in my article about making precise 
the image that was in the minds of the early Christians when they spoke 
of the seal. Pointing out that in Hippolytus there are two acts which are 
described as sealing, he says: “The human vessel is first closed against the 
powers of evil, then baptised into Christ ...and finally sealed as though 
to enclose the precious gift just received.” A text from the sermons of 
Eusebius of Emesa®* speaks of the soul as patula ad malitiam domus, a 
house that has not been sealed against wickedness, thus giving an elabora- 
tion of the earlier image; one can seal a bottle to secure its contents, one 
can also seal the door of a house against unauthorized entry. On the other 
hand, a text like the laconic remark in Hermas (Simil. 9, 16, 3) that “the 
seal is the water”—a text that gives Dr. Lampe so much comfort—is most 
probably Jewish in origin, like so much else in Hermas,®® and in Jewish 
thought the seal could be understood of the water of proselyte baptism.*® 


58 Confirmation—Its Place in the Baptismal Mystery (London, 1954) pp. 188-90. 

8 “The Place of Confirmation in thé Baptismal Mystery,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, n.s. 6 (1955) 110-16. 

4 Eusebius of Emesa, Sermons, ed. E. Buytaert (Louvain, 1953) p. 140. 

551 owe this general conclusion about Hermas to some unpublished work by Erik 
Peterson. 

56 This is not to say that I take proselyte baptism to have preceded the start of Christian 
baptism. I have set forth my reasons for holding that Christian baptism came first in 
EBC, pp. 1-6, and I am glad to see that Prof. T. M. Taylor, of Pittsburgh, in “The Begin- 
nings of Jewish Proselyte Baptism,” New Testament Studies 2 (1956) 193-98, accepts and 
reinforces my view. 
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In the time of Hermas there was much debate among the Jews whether 
circumcision or the proselyte bath was the real aggregation to Jewry; some 
maintained that it was the water that counted, and hence it would be 
natural for them to say that it was the water which sealed a man as a Jew, 
giving him that sign which marked him as one of themselves in the eyes 
of many of the congregation. 

Dr. Nicholas Adler’s Taufe und Handauflegung™ was written in entire 
isolation from the English debate, to which it makes no reference, but it 
might serve as an interesting companion-work to parts of Dr. Lampe’s 
book. Dr. Adler is concerned with the Samaria episode in Acts 8:11-17 
and indirectly with the other mentions of the gift of the Spirit in Acts, a 
theme which occupies Dr. Lampe’s fifth chapter. The conclusions reached 
are vastly different from the ideas of Dr. Lampe that this laying-on of 
hands was merely a sign of acceptance into the missionary fellowship of 
the Church. Remarking that the early Christians seldom shook hands, 
Dr. Lampe infers that if they wanted to greet some stranger they would 
represent their association and personal contact with the stranger by a 
laying-on of hands. One might ask whether it would not have been more 
normal for them to kiss him. Certainly the action of Ananias in laying his 
hands upon Paul is expressly said (Acts 9:12) to be for the purpose of 
restoring Paul’s sight. When the words are repeated (Acts 9:17), the phrase, 
“The Lord Jesus sent me that you might see and be filled with Holy Spirit,” 
carries no direct reference to the act of laying-on of hands, and in any case 
it would be hard to maintain that this laying-on of hands was meant to be 
a sign that Paul was accepted into missionary fellowship. From the retelling 
of this episode in Acts 22:16 we learn that Paul has to be urged to accept 
baptism (and so have his sins forgiven) after his sight is restored; this 
could scarcely mean that Ananias has already accepted him into fellowship, 


still less that he regarded him as already a fellow missionary, when he had | 


not yet invoked the name of Jesus. 


Dr. Adler was working in complete ignorance of Dr. Lampe’s book, | 


which appeared in the same year as his own, but still he provides an answer 
to the view of Acts 8:11-17 adopted by Dr. Lampe, finding the same view 
in Cremer’s article in the Protestant Realenzyklopddie® on laying-on of 
hands. Adler points out that the Samaritans are not given this rite by Peter 
and John in order to bring them into fellowship, for they have been already 
baptized, but Peter and John are clearly understood (e.g., in the reactions 


5 Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 19/3 (Miinster, 1951). 
58 Realenzyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche 7*, 389. 
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of Simon Magus) to be God’s instruments in imparting to them the Holy 
Spirit. He rejects Mason’s emphasis® on the absence of the article with the 
term “holy Spirit” in Acts 8:17, pointing to Lk 4:1 and 3:22, where it is 
indifferently put in and left out with the same phrase used of a single occa- 
sion. The only defect in his treatment that I notice is his failure to use and 
discuss the passage where Irenaeus quotes and interprets Acts 8:17 (Adv. 
haer. 4, 63,1; Harvey 2, 294), though that would have strengthened his case. 

While Anglicans have been concerned with the relation of confirmation 
to baptism, the Catholic debate has been about the true nature of confirma- 
tion as seen in its proper effect. P. Rupprecht® (in an article I have not 
seen) saw in it an act of acceptance of the (spiritually) new-born child 
parallel to the act by which a Roman father accepted the child his wife 
had borne to him. It is true that baptism is a new birth and therefore the 
ceremony which in Roman usage came after birth might on that account 
be claimed as a parallel to the rite which Christians celebrated immediately 
after baptism, but the legal position was never the same. Thus no Christian 
Father will be found to say that the unconfirmed child is in the eyes of the 
Church an illegitimate Christian, whom the mother has borne but whom 
the Father does not acknowledge. In any case, by the time that the Church 
is liable to the influence of the Roman law (i.e., from ca. 180), there is 
available the evidence of Irenaeus,“ who deliberately compares baptism 
with the milk for babes and the reception of the Holy Spirit by laying-on 
of hands with the strong meat of the adult. This relationship of imperfect 
and perfect state is the one that becomes normal in tradition, so that the 
common phrase® for confirming is perficere baptizatum. 

The attempt to select as the principal effect of confirmation the active 
witnessing to the faith and thus to call confirmation the sacrament of 
Catholic Action has done good to Catholic Action but harm to the true 


5° A. J. Mason, The Relation of Confirmation to Baptism (London, 1891) p. 19, n. 1. 

© P. Rupprecht, O.S.B., “Die Firmung als Sakrament der Vollendung,” Theologische 
Quartalschrift 127 (1947) 262-77. 

| Adv. haer. 4, 63, 1 (Harvey 2, 294). 

® One finds the term in the Council of Elvira (can. 38); in the prayer of the boy to St. 
Abdul Masich (Anal. Bolland. 5 [1886] 25): “Perfice baptismum meum”; in Aphrahat 
(Patrologia syriaca 1, 2); in Cyprian’s words, “signaculo dominico consummantur” (Ep. 
73, 9); and in Cyril of Alexandria, who speaks of “the anointing of completion” (PG 72, 
500). Fr. de Vries, studying the traces of this sacrament among the Nestorians, Sakra- 
mententheologie bei den Nestorianern, in Orientalia christiana analecta 133 (1947) 182-89, 
turns up some instances of this term, notably in the so-called George of Arbela, but does not 
comment on their relation to the tradition of the rest of the Church. He shows truly enough 
that among the Nestorians in later times all memory of confirmation vanished. 
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notion of the sacrament, as H. Zeller remarks.® This witnessing is but one 
of the duties of the adult or perfect Christian, and to make of it the only 
one is to introduce a deformity into theology. The present law of the Church 
requires confirmation as a necessary condition for ordination (but not for 
marriage) and for one’s being accepted as a sponsor at confirmation, but 
does not otherwise indicate what duties of the adult state are reserved for 
the confirmed. The legislators of the Code of 1918 were working before the 
liturgical revival had made itself felt, and so one cannot really expect to 
find much in their legislation which would bring out the true meaning of 
this sacrament. The use of the word confirmatio for this sacrament can be 
traced back™ to a Council of Riez in 439, but when one recalls that St. 
Patrick had been seven years preaching in Ireland in that year, one can 
see how late this is in the development of Christian theology. 

The pseudo-Melchiades, from whom St. Thomas derived his designation 
of confirmation as robur ad pugnam (in Sum. theol. 3, 72,1, c), has been 
responsible for the obscuring of the earlier idea of confirmation as the 
completion or perfecting of the baptized. It was perhaps significant that 
this notion of completion was given new currency in an official document 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments® in 1935, though the fact 
seems to have passed without much notice by dogmatic theologians. The 
writer of the article on confirmation in the Dictionnaire de spiritualité men- 
tions the document but still adheres to the language of fighting for one’s 
faith.** Perhaps when the theology of the seven gifts has been cleared up, 
the position of confirmation will itself be made clear, for while fortitude is 
but one of the seven gifts, it looks as if to some people that is all that matters 
at confirmation. One cannot, of course, say that confirmation is the first 
infusing of these seven gifts, for they are given at baptism (according to 
the traditional teaching of the Church, though this is not exactly defined), 
but it may be possible to distinguish phases in the mode of their operation 
which will bring out the difference of the two sacraments. 

The fixing of a seal is a completion—of a legal process, if the seal be docu- 
mentary, and still more if the seal be meant to close the vessel into which 
the Holy Spirit has been poured. Clement of Alexandria puts the matter 


® Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 71 (1949) 358, in a review of D. Koster, Die 
Firmung in Glaubenssinn der Kirche. 

* Tbid., p. 360. 

8 4AS 27 (1935) 15: “complementum baptismatis et in quo datur plenitudo Spiritus 
sancti.” The pastoral purpose of the decree was to urge the reception of confirmation be- 
fore First Communion. The reason given was that confirmation, being the completion of 
baptism, should take place next in order to it. 

* “Confirmation (effets),” Dictionnaire de s piritualité 2 (Paris, 1953) 1412. 
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in exactly these terms in words that chime in with what I cited above from 
Dr. Thornton. The passage is in the Eclogae propheticae 12,9 (GCS 17,140), 
where, after having cited the Pauline confirmation passage of 2 Cor 1:21, 
he goes on to speak of our needs and our longing for incorruption. He ends 
thus: “When we have emptied the soul from evils we must fill it with the 
good God, for it is a chosen vessel. When the empty vessel is filled, then 
the seal goes on to preserve this holy thing for God.” It may not be so ro- 
mantic to tell children that the Holy Ghost comes upon them in confirma- 
tion to enable them to retain the gifts of their baptism as it is to tell them 
that they are being made soldiers of Christ, but if any of them should ask 
what the Catechism means by saying that confirmation makes them perfect 
Christians, that is what one would have to tell them. 


Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. JosEPH CREHAN, S.J. 








BULLETIN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
THE JOHANNINE LITERATURE 


As a result of the editing and publication of the sectarian literature found 
in the caves of Qumran, several important comparative studies have recently 
been published on the relations between the covenanters’ doctrine and the 
Johannine writings.’ A preliminary survey of the possibilities offered by 
the Essene religious literature for a deeper understanding of the background 
against which the fourth Gospel was written has been made by Lucetta 
Mowry.? “It seems likely that John wrote under the impact of an ethical 
dualism found in the Essene documents, and that his system finds its ap- 
propriate place as we set his gospel beside them . . . that the nature and the 
scope of his protest against a form of Judaism known to him in the Essene 
sect made him assess the values of his own tradition along new lines.” 

Catholic scholarship is well represented in the investigations into the 
Johannine-Qumran polarity. Geoffrey Graystone has produced a series of 
articles which include this question in a more general comparison of Qumran 
theology with that of the VT. His study is seriously undertaken and original, 
although the laudable reserve he rightly adopts in the face of the Gallic 
exuberance of men like Dupont-Sommer is occasionally marred by over- 
anxiety to protect what he judges to be the originality of the Christian revela- 
tion.* 

F.-M. Braun is much more positive in his approach to the problem.‘ 
From a comparison between the intertestamental apocalyptic writings and 
those of John, he perceives, in certain verbal analogies and thought-patterns, 
a suggested link between John and the centres which produced the apocalyp- 
tic genre, e.g., the Essene community at Qumran. After a brief outline of 
the theological tenets and the history of the sect, B. institutes a comparison 
between the Dead Sea documents (hereafter referred to as DSD) and the 
fourth Gospel, 1 John, the Apocalypse. He investigates the verbal affinities, 
doctrinal parallels (monotheistic creation belief, the two classes of humanity, 


1 Earlier studies of the question include: W. Grossouw, “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
New Testament,” Studia catholica 26 (1951) 289-99; J. Coppens, “Les documents du 
désert de Juda et les origines du Christianisme,” Cahiers du libre examen (1953) 23-39. 

2 Lucetta Mowry, “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Gospel of Jen,” Biblical Archae- 
dogist 17 (1954) 78-97. ’ 

3 Geoffrey Graystone, “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament,” Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly 22 (1955) 214-30, 329-46; ibid. 23 (1956) 25-48. These have since been 
published in book form. 

*F.-M. Braun, “L’arritre-fond judaique du quatritme évangile et la communauté 
de l’Alliance,” Revue biblique 62 (1955) 5-44. 
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identity of Satan, the “two ways,” fraternal charity, sin), “contacts en 
série” (Johannine pericopes dealing with John the Baptist, rites and symbol- 
ism of water, Jesus and the Samaritan woman), eschatology and apocalyptic 
(the author of the Apocalypse at least was acquainted with the apocryphal 
examples of the genre: Jn’s originality is seen in its actualized eschatology, 
its concept of une religion de l’avoir). To explain these analogies, B. widens 
the object of his study to include parallels in Paul (doctrine of justification, 
the concept of mystery, several points of contact in 2 Corinthians with DSD), 
who would possibly have met at Antioch or Ephesus some of the convert Jew- 
ish priests (Acts 6:7) of lower rank who, unlike the princely Saduccean caste, 
would have sympathized with the Qumran ideas. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which betrays such a strong Johannine influence, presents many parallels with 
DSD: its addressees attached great importance to the Covenant, the 
Law of Moses, a priesthood descended from Aaron and Levi; they were 
obsessed with the notion of God’s punishment on the “great Day,” inter- 
ested in ritual purifications, in the ministry of angels, in the devil, found 
difficulty in accepting a Messias from Judah. If the cultic themes of Hebrews 
are Johannine in character, they also find an echo in DSD. The Synoptics’ 
presentation of certain logia of Jesus give the impression that He was ac- 
quainted with the covenanters, used their language, was au courant of their 
customs, sympathized with their opposition to Pharisaism. The NT John- 
the-Baptist-cycle presents interesting analogies with Qumran. While B. 
does not think it probable that the Baptist ever belonged to the covenanter 
community, his spirituality was similar; he lived in the Jordan region a 
life of which the sectaries would not have disapproved, was of priestly rank. 
Thus B. concludes to three possible sources of contact between Qumran 
and the author of the Johannine writings: through the Baptist, through 
Jesus Himself, through covenanters in exile at Ephesus or those converted 
to Christianity after the destruction of Qumran. 

Independently, Raymond E. Brown has made a similar comparative 
study to “establish relationships on the basis of terminology and ideology.”® 
Aware that many parallels can be credited to the common sources (OT and 
intertestamental apocalyptic) and the common religious themes employed 
by the Qumranian and Johannine literatures, B. makes it his aim “to con- 
centrate on similarities which are peculiar to the two.” Under the caption 
of “modified dualism,” he discusses the creation-doctrine, the two spirits, 
the struggle, man’s role, the sons of light, and concludes that “the basic 
difference between the two theologies is Christ.’”” Moreover, in DSD, “there 


5 Raymond E. Brown, “The Qumran Scrolls and the Johannine Gospel and Epistles,” 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 17 (1955) 403-19, 559-74. 
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is a curious mixture of determinism and free will” that is absent from John’s 
thought. In a second article, B. discusses other similarities: truth and per- 
versity, brotherly love, fountain of living waters, apostasy, seasons and 
feasts, purifications and baptisms, messianism, and he observes that the 
first heading provides the most striking parallels, while the last four “are 
lacking in sufficient evidence at this time.” B.’s general conclusions: 
(1) “there remains a tremendous chasm between Qumran thought and 
Christianity”; (2) the argument for “inter-relation. ..is indeed strong,” 
but “the resemblances do mot seem to indicate immediate relationship”; 
(3) a possible explanation may lie in John’s having been a disciple of the 
Baptist, who “has a possible Qumran affinity.” Moreover, a later Ephesian 
encounter between John and the Baptist sect may have “prompted John 
to commit to writing his memories of Christ.” 

A different approach to the question of the analogies and dissonances 
between the WT and the DSD has been taken by Joseph Schmitt in a series 
of articles remarkable for their brilliant insights and scholarly profundity 
(the two which have appeared thus far deal mainly with John the Baptist 
and the Baptist movement).* S. has tackled what might be termed the ge- 
netic problem of the analogies between the “baptist”” movements which 
flourished at the beginning of the Christian era: that centered in Qumran, 
that led by Jesus’ precursor, and primitive Palestinian Christianity (includ- 
ing Jesus’ own public ministry which began, according to S., as a “baptist” 
movement). The topics under which the resemblances between the Baptist 
and the confraternity of Qumr4n are discussed include the priestly character 
of each, their common “spirituality of the desert,” their doctrine of the 
Remnant, their conception of conversion, their similar tenets concerning 
the double (contemporary and eschatological) purification of Israel. 

Deutero-Isaias provided the common source for the Baptist and the Qum- 
ran theologians in constructing their spirituality of “the desert.” That 
prophetic conception, which stemmed from the best messianic traditions of 
OT prophetism (Os 2:16-25; 12:10), dominated the spirituality of late 
Judaism (the Maccabean literature, John the Baptist, DSD) as it would 
later mould the NT concept of eschatological salvation, the restitutio prin- 
cipii, inaugurated by a new “exodus” into the desert (Mt 24: 15-21;Ap 12: 1-6, 
13-18). Whereas the Qumranian exegesis, however, is contaminated by a 
nomistic and deterministic bias, that of the Baptist is true to the purest OT 
traditions, the cult of the Torah being only a makeshift, due largely to the 
extinction of the prophetic charism in Israel. 


6 Joseph Schmitt, “Les écrits du Nouveau Testament et les textes de Qumran,” Revue 
des sciences religieuses 29 (1955) 381-401; ibid. 30 (1956) 55-74. 
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Linked to the “exodus” theme, as a corollary of Judaism’s faith in the 
eschatological judgment, is the Remnant motif. According to the Baptist, 
God willed to give all His people a final chance of conversion, even though 
(as appears in the Baptist-cycle of the fourth Gospel) only the “true Israel” 
would accept his message of metanoia. Since the eschatological judgment 
affected the whole nation without distinction, the Remnant cannot be 
identified with any class or group in Judaism. John’s fidelity to the prophetic 
tradition which preserved individual liberty and the universality of the 
divine salvific will is thus sharply distinguished from the exclusivist pre- 
destinationism of Qumr4n, in whose literature the Remnant-idea enjoys a 
prominence absent from the N7, where the notion is highlighted only in 
the first fifteen chapters of Acts. 

DSD and John’s preaching resemble one another closely in adopting a 
notion of conversion which appears to be unique in Palestinian Judaism. 
At Qumran, the /eSubah, consisting in separation from the impious and a 
return to a strict practice of the Law, is a salvific event of cosmic proportions 
comparable only with the Mosaic berith and the eschatological divine “vis- 
itation.” In John’s as later in Jesus’ message, effective and definitive con- 
version is essential for entrance into the kingdom of God. While John pro- 
poses confession of personal sins and an ascetical ideal based on the life of 
Israel in the desert, DSD has nothing to say of mortification and makes the 
cursing of the impious an integral part of the act of conversion. 

The Johannine message, which makes metanoia a condition of divine par- 
don, conceives a remission of sins through a purifying lustration, and professes 
belief in two baptisms, one provisory “in water,” the other eschatological 
and definitive “in the Holy Spirit,” finds curiously close resonances in DSD 
where the tahorah is at once a divine and human work, God effectively crown- 
ing man’s “generosity of heart” by pardon of sin and interior renovation 
through the “Spirit of Truth.” Its manifestation is linked to the sacred 
rites of lustration. Since, however, DSD distinguishes two phases in 
the eschatological era (immediate preparation by the “retreat to the 
desert,” future consummation by God’s “visitation”’), it follows that the 
history of purification consists of two moments: to the imperfect, necessarily 
iterable, baptisms succeeds a final lustration by the infusion of “the Spirit 
of Holiness” regarded also as a “Spirit of purification” which will lead the 
sectaries along the way of full knowledge and justice (a conception deriving 
from Ez 36, Ps 51; cf. Jer 31:31-34). In addition to authenticating the 
Synoptic logia of the Baptist regarding “the Holy Spirit,” the superiority 
of Christian baptism over its parallels in contemporary Judaism, and the 
symbolic use of “fire” to describe the final judgment, this remarkable DSD 
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doctrine leads S. to his final conclusions. While OT prophetism is certainly 
a remote source of the analogies between Johannine and QumrAnian theol- 
ogy, it is not sufficient to explain their common doctrinal and ritual syn- 
thesis of forgiveness of sins, baptismal lustration, and the gift of “the Holy 
Spirit.” Moreover, the very basic theological differences which separate 
them irreconcilably make any direct dependence of John upon the Sadokite 
Weltanschauung almost impossible. Consequently, like W. H. Brownlee’ 
and Bo Reicke,’ Dr. Schmitt postulates some earlier climate of baptismal 
ideas which influenced both the Baptist and the Qumran theologians. 

A few years ago in a general summation of archaeology’s contribution to 
our knowledge of the Bible,® W. F. Albright underscored the importance of 
the DSD discoveries for laying the spectre of Gnosticism which haunts 
modern commentators on the fourth Gospel and for confirming his own 
conclusions that “the Gospel of John carries us straight back to the heart of 
Jesus.” In a recent contribution to the Dodd Festschrift,° he has elaborated 
his views. “Whether the Gospel was edited by John the Presbyter of Papias 
and the First Epistle of John, or whether some other reconstruction is more 
probable, we may rest assured that it contains the memories of the Apostle 
John—regardless of whether he died in Jerusalem or in Ephesus, though the 
latter is so well attested by tradition that it remains most plausible.” The 
almost simultaneous discoveries at Qumran and at Chenoboskion in Upper 
Egypt (the latter consisting of early Gnostic codices) have lent new weight 
to the force of these conclusions concerning the Johannine authenticity of 
the fourth Gospel, as they also do the date of its composition (“both nar- 
ratives and logia of John’s Gospel certainly or presumably date back to oral 
tradition in Palestine before A.D. 70; they were probably transmitted orally 
in the Diaspora for at least a decade—possibly two decades—before being 
put into writing”). 

Louis Bouyer has observed in a review-article of recent commentaries on 
the fourth Gospel" that while it is a favorite NT source for spiritual reading 
and meditation,” it is relatively rarely frequented by the exegetes. In recent 


7™W. H. Brownlee, “A Comparison of the Covenanters of the Dead Sea Scrolls with 
Pre-Christian Jewish Sects,” Biblical Archaeologist 13 (1950) 50-72. 

® Bo Reicke, “The Jewish ‘Damascus Documents’ and the New Testament,” Symbolae 
biblicae Upsalienses. Supplementhaeften till Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, fasc. 6. 

* William Foxwell Albright, “The Bible after Twenty Years of Archeology (1932- 
1952),” Biblical Colloquium, Pittsburgh, 1954 (reprinted from Religion in Life 21 [(1952)). 

10W. F. Albright, “Recent Discoveries in Palestine and the Gospel of St. John,” in 
The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology (Cambridge, 1956) pp. 153-71. 

LL. Bouyer, “Etudes johanniques,” Bible et vie chrétienne, n. 6 (1954) 98-102. 

12 This point is borne out by Prof. Heinrich Schlier’s remarks in his “Short Account” 
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years, as B. notes with satisfaction, this exegetical shyness has been over- 
come. The latest studies of the fourth Gospel are by C. K. Barrett, a full- 
dress commentary in the best traditions of the English school,!* and by 
Louis Bouyer," a brilliant example of the French haute vulgarisation written 
to replace the commentary composed before his entrance into the Church.” 
This new work is dedicated to Oscar Cullmann, B.’s revered master, and 
shows his influence in the strong accentuation of the sacramental character 
of the Gospel.* B. is also much indebted to C. H. Dodd, whose interpre- 
tation, in his opinion, presents the authentic character of John’s Gospel. It 
is not a hellenized, philosophical version of the primitive Christian message: 
the OT and the Judaism contemporary with Jesus provide the necessary and 
only legitimate hermeneutical principles for understanding the fourth Gospel, 
as Dodd has perceived. B. aptly expresses the Gospel’s originality. ““Every- 
thing in it can be understood by the Christian who knows only the cateche- 
sis of the primitive Church. The miracle is that it is formulated in such a 
manner that a mind familiar with Hellenism’s speculations and mystical 
gropings, on reading the Johannine Gospel, would feel that in it his own 
questions are being answered.”’ John’s use of symbolism demonstrates his 
originality vis-A-vis Hellenism, in which the perfect divorce between matter 
and spirit makes any reconciliation between them absolutely unthinkable. 
John’s symbols, far from evacuating the history of the Word made flesh, 
are only so many manifestations of this historical coming and of the love 
which motivated it. “Because the divine Word is made flesh in Jesus Christ, 
the divine Light dissipates our darkness. With it, the divine Life Itself is 
communicated. In the end, it will raise our body of flesh as the Word made 
flesh raised the Body He received from us in our weakness.’”’ Why, then, 
does John employ symbolism? There is no intention of nourishing an “ab- 
stract mysticism.” Rather the fundamental Gospel message (the Word 
became flesh) is thus presented for its sacramental content. The evangelist 
“leads us to discover it in these symbolic, or rather, more than symbolic, 





of his conversion to Catholicism, which, he states, was the consequence of meditation upon 
St. John’s Gospel; cf. the citation in Roland Hill’s “Married Priests or Married Deacons,” 
Month, new ser. 15 (1956) 234. ; 

3C. K. Barrett, The Gospel according to St. John (London: S.P.C.K., 1955). We shall 
refer to this splendid piece of scholarship only in passing, since we have already reviewed 
it, THEOLoGIcAL Stupres 17 (1956) 248-51. 

4 Louis Bouyer, Le quatriéme évangile (Tournai and Paris: Castermann, 1955). 

46 Louis Bouyer, Le quatriéme évangile: Introduction et commentaire, in Les livres de la 
Bible 2 (Paris, 1937). 

16 Cf. Bouyer’s review of Cullmann’s Les sacrements dans l’évangile johannique, in 
Bible et vie chrétienne, n. 1 (1953) 121-22. 
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actions, which are destined in their turn to become the great events of our 


existence,” the Christian sacraments. 
B.’s brilliant introductory essay on the Johannine conception of history 





is the more welcome, as it is so badly needed today (the lack of such insight | 


derogates considerably from the virtuosity of Barrett’s exegetical presen- 


tation). B. recalls that there is an essential difference between the fourth | 
and the Synoptic Gospels. To wish to reduce John’s Gospel to an account | 


of Jesus’ doings and sayings would be to misunderstand the essence of this 
distinction. Two approaches to this Gospel are equally fallacious: to treat 
it only as a tissue of symbols, to treat it as exclusively historical. If history 
be a series of facts and dates, then John’s Gospel is not history. But to 
apply the modern historical yardstick to the fourth Gospel and to conclude 
that the author is neglectful of facts and interested only in ideas is to use a 
distinction familiar to us, foreign to him. To the writer of the fourth Gospel, 
the facts, the course of history, the great religious ideas he has underscored 
are inseparable. ‘‘For him, the history is a mystery, and to relate it is neces- 
sarily to expose this mystery at the same time.” Actually, this Johannine 
theology of history is only the application of a more general viewpoint, 


viz., that the material world, far from being mere chaos into which mind | 


cannot penetrate, is but “the countenance of the world of the spirit” upon 
which the attentive observer can discover the most profound and hidden 
revelation. The source of this intelligible relation between mind and matter 
is to be sought in the unity of the divine mind, a unity which transcends 
the plane on which their mutual interaction is deployed. 

Accordingly what we call a “‘material fact” contains a meaning for mind. 
More generally and more profoundly, the course of human history reveals 
the gesture of the divine hand which accompanies and produces it. The 


OT writers were saturated with this conception; the OT is merely the execu- | 
tion of this insight: hence the OT is not merely the history of the Hebrew | 


people but the revelation to the whole human race of God’s search for lost 
humanity and His attempts to bring it back to Himself. With the fourth 
Gospel this vision of history attains its clearest expression because its author 
has understood that, if there is a case where this truth becomes blindingly 
brilliant, it is the earthly history of Jesus. Christ’s humanity, through the 
hypostatic union, restores in its primordial purity the divine image in which 
fallen man has been created. Because the Word became flesh, the world, 
darkened by the fall, recovers in Jesus its pristine clarity. 

From this there follows a twofold consequence. To see in the history of 
Jesus Christ no more than a simple succession of facts is to mutilate and pro- 
fane it. To expose the revelation which it brings is no artificial accretion 
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to the historical events, but an integral part, the very soul, of its narration. 
On the other hand, to neglect the march of events under pretext of concen- 
trating exclusively on the revelation is to misunderstand the nature of the 
revelation exposed by the fourth Gospel. Not only does it demand fact as 
its basis: it is @ fact, the gift of a truth inaccessible to human industry. We 
only recognize the content and the value of this revelation because He who 
is the master of history has Himself written with the facts of history by enter- 
ing personally into history. 

This Johannine sacramentalism presides, on B.’s view, over the plan of 
the fourth Gospel, which is clearly modeled upon the life of the Church. 
There is a constant relation between the Gospel narrative and the Christian 
existence in the primitive Church. On the horizon constantly hover those 
notions of Life, Light, Truth, and Glory which represented for the author 
the concrete realities accessible to the Christian in those marvellous en- 
counters between God and man which are the sacraments. The writer’s aim 
is to show to Christians the source of Life in Jesus, to open to them the 
channels which He has established to transmit this Life from His Heart to 
theirs. 

There are two main divisions to the fourth Gospel: Jesus’ activity be- 
fore persecution overtakes Him, and the history of the Passion. The dividing 
line is the resurrection of Lazarus in ch. 11, the keystone of the whole struc- 
ture by its signification as well as by its position. The first part of the Gospel 
falls into three sections. First, the true nature of Jesus Christ is revealed: the 
prologue answers the question “Who is Christ?” by showing how, in Him, 
time and eternity have become intertwined; the testimony of the first dis- 
ciples reveals His true character and redemptive mission, as do the “signs” 
of Cana (His death) and of the Temple-cleansing (His resurrection). The 
second section is dominated by the notion of Life, which Jesus came to im- 
part through the Christian sacraments: baptism as source of this Life (chs. 
3, 4, 5), the Eucharist as the bread of Life (ch. 6). Ch. 7 recapitulates this 
theme and introduces the idea of Light which colors chs. 8-10: the conflict 
between Light and darkness (ch. 8), whose outcome, the triumph of the 
Light, is prophesied in the healing of the man born blind (ch. 9); the luminous 
character of Christ as Light is portrayed by the themes of the door, the Good 
Shepherd, predestination. The raising of Lazarus, as type of Christ’s resur- 
rection, shows that Life and Light are Truth in Christ (ch. 11). Ch. 12 opens 
the second half of the Gospel by describing the preliminaries of the passion: 
the anointing at Bethany, the messianic entry into Jerusalem, the encounter 
with the Greeks (an anticipation of the agony). The following section (chs. 
13-17) discloses the intimate relations of Jesus with His faithful disciples, 
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which reflect so much sacramental doctrine. The climax and conclusion is 
reached in the passion and resurrection narratives with which the Gospel 
ends. 

The fourth Gospel’s evaluation of the history of Jesus in terms of the sac- 
ramental existence of the Christian Church enables the reader to make the 
Gospel message contemporary, imperative for himself, as Xavier Léon- 
Dufour notes in a preview of his forthcoming book, L’Evangile dans V’ég- 
lise.” The reader must make his own the experience of the author, compre- 
hend the Good News in the Church and with the aid of the Holy Spirit. To 
attain the explicit purpose which the Evangelist set himself (Jn 20:31), the 
reader must become Christ’s contemporary. The Gospel makes clear to the 
reader that it is to be understood in the context of the Church, since it was 
written with the primitive community constantly in mind. This is shown by 
the many traces of anti-Baptist controversy, by a subtle shift from singular 
to plural in order to engage the reader in the dialogue, by the very genre 
employed, that of a paschal sacramental catechesis. Moreover, character- 
istic of the author is his insistence that only in the light of the Holy Spirit, 
imparted in consequence of Jesus’ glorification, can the true, profound sense 


of the mysteries of Christ’s life be perceived, particularly their baptismal | 


and Eucharistic signification. The reader is constantly reminded that his 
insight into them is much sharper, deeper than that of Jesus’ contemporaries 
(cf. Jn 20:29). 

At the same time, the reader is not intended to dissociate himself from 
Jesus’ contemporaries but to become, more and more, through faith, one 
with them. The two classes of men set before him in such vivid colors (the 
“Jews,” men without faith, the believing disciples) typify the dramatis per- 
sonae within his own heart. “There is in each man a believer who clings 
progressively more closely to the truth, and an infidel who refuses the light, 
according as a man wills or refuses to have the darkness of evil works dis- 
sipated within himself.” The Spirit-Advocate, Jesus’ “lawyer for the de- 
fense” in the trial through which He was condemned to death, brings us 
into contemporary relationship with Christ by imparting His revelation 
as a judgment. It is this juridical aspect of the fourth Gospel which delivers 
the reader from the temptation of resting content with a kind of Gnostic or 
Platonistic contemplation of the historical facts concerning Jesus. His 
trial was a most real drama, portrayed by the writer in its concrete setting, 
the day and the hour. At the same time, this courtroom drama is constantly 
played out in the conscience of the reader, who is assured of the pleading, in 


Xavier Léon-Dufour, “Actualité du quatritme évangile,” Nouvelle revue théologique 
76 (1954) 449-68. 
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his own defense, of the Spirit-Advocate. The dramatic character of the 
fourth Gospel has also been discussed recently by E. Kenneth Lee."* 

The peculiar character of Johannine faith as a reception of the “gift of 
God” is outlined by F.-M. Braun.” To understand its nature we must dis- 
tinguish between the faith of the disciples, the genesis of which is described in 
the fourth Gospel, and the faith of other Christians, as set forth by 1 John. 
There were three phases in the evolution of the disciples’ belief. First, their 
acceptance of testimony given by OT prophets, the Baptist, Jesus’ miracles, 
His words, i.e., of the arguments of credibility, none of which are cogent, or 
sufficient, or indispensable, although of great utility. Next came the “believ- 
ing in the Christ,”’ acceptance of Jesus as the Master, which, however, is but 
the beginning of a mysterious, persistent dialogue, carried on in the Gospel 
between the unseen God and those He draws to His Son. Finally, there was 
the penetration of the mystery of Jesus through reflection on His words and 
testimony. Here again the Gospel indicates the progressive nature of the 
disciples’ initiation: exteriorly, by more figurative teaching (by parables, 
through parabolic actions), interiorly, by the gradual opening of their hearts 
to spiritual realities. It is, however, only through the coming of the promised 
Spirit that the disciples fully recognize the divinity of Jesus. 

The difference between the Apostles’ position and that of subsequent 
Christian generations appears obvious; for them, He was present; for us, 
He is invisible while His visible actions are replaced by the apostolic hier- 
archy. Hence there is a variation in the modalities of our coming to the faith, 
in which, however, there are only two steps. In the first, the acceptance of 
testimony, we find that the apostolic testimony, which constitutes the ob- 
jective basis of our faith, includes that of the prophets, the Baptist, and 
Jesus. Moreover, its object is now much wider than merely what was under- 
stood by the disciples at the close of Jesus’ public life: its principal object 
is Christ’s resurrection. The second step is what 1 John refers to as “the 
believing in the Son of God.” We do not stop at an act of faith in Jesus’ mes- 
siahship but believe immediately in His divinity. Thus we begin our Chris- 
tian life where the Twelve found themselves only after a long progression. 
Such a comparison between the disciples’ advance to the faith and our own 
reveals the Johannine synthesis on the subject of faith which surpasses that 
of Paul, for whom faith is above all a datum of personal experience. 

Humphrey C. Green” has made a new attempt to analyze the structure of 


18 E. Kenneth Lee, “The Drama of the Fourth Gospel,” Expository Times 65 (1953-54) 
173-76. 

1 F_-M. Braun, “L’Accueil de la foi selon saint Jean,” Vie spirituelle 92 (1955) 344-63. 

* Humphrey C. Green, “The Composition of St. John’s Prologue,” Expository Times 
66 (1954-55) 291-94. 
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the hymn which forms the prologue to the fourth Gospel by carrying further 
the analysis made by J. H. Bernard in his commentary (in a note he takes 
cognizance of M.-E. Boismard’s Le prologue de saint Jean, written after he 
had constructed his own hypothesis). He adds vv. 2 and 14c to those already 
excluded from the original hymn by Bernard (vv. 6-9; 12-13) and so obtains 
“two exactly corresponding strophes” (vv. 1-9; 10-18). He ends “by dis- 
cussing two vexed questions of interpretation in the light of this analysis,” 





which he finds to favor reading v. 3a as ho gegonen en auté 20é én. It also | 


throws light upon the meaning of katelaben in v. 5b, which is a Johannine 
double-entendre: in the sense “has never overcome it,” it “rounds off an ac- 


99, 66S 


count of the Word in creation”; “in its second and subtler sense”’ (viz., | 
“understood”) “it points Christian readers forward to the sequel in which | 


their own experience of the Word made flesh is shown to be the only true 
apprehension of Him.” 

Boismard’s division of vv. 3-4 of the prologue has occasioned a reopening 
of the problem of their division by St. Jerome. J. Mehlmann”™ maintains, 
in a rapid survey of Jerome’s citations of this crux, that, despite the fact 
that Jerome did, on one occasion, actually read v. 4 as “Quod factum est in 
ipso vita erat” and despite several other citations in which v. 3 apparently 
ends with the phrase “factum est nihil,” Jerome always understood the pas- 
sage as it appears in the Vulgate. Hence there can be no question of his 


changing his opinion; the unique citation ad mentem Boismard is simply due | 
to inadvertence or illogicality. In answer to this position, Ignace de la Pot- | 


terie,” after a painstaking study of the Jerome citations, concludes that | 


around the time Jerome wrote his homily on the prologue (ca. 401-6) he 
changed his opinion on this question. Whereas he had previously favored the 
more ancient division (“quod factum est, etc.” being the commencement of 
v. 4), he then changed, most probably out of apologetic necessity against 
heretics like the Arians and Macedonians, to the punctuation enshrined in 
the Vulgate. 

Donatien Mollat has published a thoughtful study of the incident at 
Jacob’s well (Jn 4: 1-42). After placing the scene against its OT background, 
he finds that its meaning is not primarily psychological (it is usually inter- 
preted as an histoire d’une Gme) but theological. The paradox of the Incar- 
nation is underscored in characteristically Johannine fashion: He who is the 


1 Johannes Mehlmann, “De mente s. Hieronymi circa divisionem versuum Jo I, 3s.,” 
Verbum Domini 33 (1955) 86-94. 

® T. de la Potterie, ‘De interpunctione et interpretatione versuum Joh. I, 3.4,” Verbum 
Domini 33 (1955) 193-208. 

% Donatien Mollat, “Le puits de Jacob (Jean 4, 1-42),” Bible et vie chrétienne, n. 6 
(1954) 83-91. 
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divine Gift to men, the Source of “living water” (which Jn 7:39 will identify 
with the Holy Spirit, Gift of the risen Christ), is forced to beg for a cup of 
water from a well. The announcement of the new religion “in Spirit and in 
truth” (“spirit,” opposed not to the material but to “flesh,” i.e., the es- 
sential condition of the creature in his weak, fallen nature, signifies in John’s 
Gospel the divine itself in all its power and supernatural transcendence) is 
the climax of the opening scenes of the fourth Gospel. The wine at Cana pre- 
figured the new wine of the Spirit, the cleansing of the Temple foretold the 
center of the new cult; Jesus taught Nicodemus about the new, spiritual re- 
birth: He teaches the Samaritan woman about the religion created by God 
in the hearts of those born of water and Spirit. The profession of faith made 
by the Samaritan villagers in Jesus as Savior of the world is the dramatic 
finale of the chapter and reveals its essentially baptismal character, which 
was already recognized in the patristic tradition. 

The Lucan reference to Pilate’s massacre of certain Galileans in Jerusalem 
(Lk 13:1-5) corroborates, according to Joseph Blinzler,“ what appears to 
be the contention of the fourth Gospel, viz., that Jesus was absent from Jeru- 
salem during the second Pasch of His public ministry (Jn 6:4). The pos- 
sibility of such a journey is excluded by the series of chronologically con- 
nected episodes in the rest of ch. 6, concluded by the remark that at their 
conclusion “Jesus traveled about Galilee but did not wish to travel through 
Judaea since the Jews sought to kill Him. Now the feast of the Jews, Taber- 
nacles, was near at hand” (Jn 7:1). The episode narrated in Lk 13:1-5 
gives the impression that Jesus was not in Jerusalem when it happened but 
that some time had elapsed before He learned the sad news. The feast at 
which the murder of the Galileans occurred must have been the Pasch, the 
only feast at which laymen were allowed to sacrifice or slaughter the victims. 

In a note on Jn 7:37-38, one of the last published before his death, C. 
Lattey* sets forth his reasons for taking kai pinetd with the following phrase 
ho pisteudn eis eme (“If anyone thirst, let him come to me and drink, even 
he that believeth in me. As the scripture saith, ‘rivers of living water shall 
flow from his belly’ ”). Hence the source of the water, symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, is Christ’s (glorified) body. L. follows the studies made by Rahner 
and by Turner. Origen is the great influence in popularizing the interpre- 
tation which makes the Christian himself a spring of “living water.” How- 
ever, Origen also connected this v. 38 with Jn 19:34: “Christ was struck, 
and His Body gave forth blood and water.” This “comparison of Christ’s 


™% Joseph Blinzler, “Eine Bemerkung zum Geschichtesrahmen des Johannesevange- 
liums,” Biblica 36 (1955) 20-35. 
%6 C, Lattey, “A Note on John VII.37-8,” Scripture 6 (1954) 151-53. 
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human Body to the spiritual Rock, the source of spiritual water gushing 
into eternal life,” is judged “more attractive.” More recently, Jacques-E. 
Ménard has made a “bref sondage chez les Péres” regarding this same text.” 
Before Origen, we have no example in the Fathers where the text is under- 
stood of the Christian: Justin, Irenaeus, Hippolytus connect Jn 7:38 with 
Jn 19:34 (according to OT messianic prophecies the water symbolized the 
outpouring of the Spirit by Christ in the messianic age). Likewise, Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian follow the same interpretation. With the appearance of the 
first continuous commentaries on the Bible under Origen, there is a change 
in the patristic interpretation. For his exegesis of the text, Origen turned 
rather to the Sapiential literature than to the messianic prophecies, because 
he found there parallels to the ideas of Philo, who, he hoped, might shed new 
light on the Gospels. In so doing, he introduced elements alien tothe kerygma, 
evolved an understanding of Scripture which, like that of the Gnostics, is 
atemporal, and built a new, mystical theology around Jn 7:38. 

A. M. George” discusses the Sitz im Leben of Jesus’ “priestly” prayer in 
Jn 17:1-26. Formerly, many commentators, because of the remark in Jn 
14:31, situated the second half of Jesus’ last discourse and His prayer on 
the road from the Cenacle to Gethsemani: nowadays, the critics consider 
that the discourse ends with ch. 14, ch. 15-16 being simply the “raw ma- 
terials” out of which the discourse was fashioned. This solution happily 
preserves the unity and progression of that final farewell: it leaves the prayer, 
however, without any topographical basis. Moreover, the prayer might 
disappear from the Gospe! without leaving any lacuna, so detached is it 
from time (or space). Yet Jesus begins the prayer by announcing that “‘the 
hour is come,” as it was not at Cana, nor when the Jews tried to kill Him 
(Jn 2:4; 7:30; 8:20). Jesus is no longer of this world (v. 11) and He is still 
in the world (v. 13); He prays for His glory (vv. 1,5), yet possesses it already 
(vv. 22,24). The prayer recorded is situated both in the present and in the 
future (by contrast with His prayers in the Synoptics, which are always in 
the present). The fourth Gospel records no further prayers of Jesus during 
His passion, not even His last cry on the cross. The author wishes to present 
only one prayer of Jesus, in whose serene confidence no echo of the agony is 
heard; it is not a prayer before the passion: it is the “prayer of the Hour” in 
which suffering and glory are inextricably interwoven. Like the prologue, 
it is detached from space and time, the supreme act of Jesus as He goes to the 
Father for our salvation. The narratives of passion and resurrection are a 

%6 Jacques-E. Ménard, “L’Interprétation patristique de Jean, VII, 38,” Revue de 


P Université d’Ottawa 25 (1955) [section spéciale] 5-25. 
™ A. George, “ ‘L’Heure’ de Jean XVII,” Revue biblique 61 (1954) 392-97. 
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chronicle of the exterior events of the redemption; the prayer in Jn 17 is 
devoted to disclosing their meaning. 

In closing this survey of recent work on the fourth Gospel, we should like 
to draw attention to a very important comparison between it and the Sec- 
ond Isaias made by David R. Griffiths.* Space permits only the transcrip- 
tion of the four points he makes. (1) In both these writings the author offers 
a restatement of already familiar beliefs, in a more explicit and articulated 
form than that of his predecessors. (2) Both exhibit a marked degree of 
originality in thought, and of individuality in the presentation of their mes- 
sage. (3) It may be suggested that the polemical emphasis in these writings 
is more pronounced than in earlier literature of their own type. (4) In these 
writers, the awareness of a mission of universal scope is more forcibly ex- 
pressed than in earlier literature, with a clearer apprehension of its consum- 
mation through suffering. 

We wish to note two recent studies of sections of the first Johannine 
epistle. In the first, G. B. Bauer” takes issue with R. Schnackenburg’s 
suggestion (Die Johannesbriefe) that in1 Jn 3:12 “theOT narrative of Cain’s 
terrible bloody deed” is completed with the aid of other sources, viz., (1) 
Cain is said to be “from the devil,” i.e., typifies the “sons of Satan”; (2) the 
strong expression “slit (his brother’s) throat’’ is a reminiscence of Christian 
martyrdoms under Domitian; (3) the cause of Cain’s evil deed was a habit 
of immorality, “his actions were evil.” B. maintains that these points derive 
from a profound insight by the author into the meaning of Gn 4:7 expressed 
in typical Johannine language. ‘To do evil” is probably to be taken (cf. Jn 
6:28 f.) of evil thoughts and desires, lack of faith. Cain is “from the devil’ as 
was Judas (Jn 6:70; 13:27): both typify Satan. Genesis does not imply that 
Cain led a life of sin before his sacrifice; both brothers likely offered their 
gifts in the same spirit of thankfulness. God, wishing to test Cain, showed 
His approval of Abel’s sacrifice, while manifesting indifference to Cain’s, who 
succumbed under the trial and committed murder. 

Célestin Charlier*® discusses the meaning of agapé as described in 1 Jn 
4:7-13. In profane Greek, love was designated ordinarily by either philia 
(friendship) or erds (passion); in the Greek Bible, agapé is more common 
(cf. LXX Canticle of Canticles, where it designates the love of the man for 


% David R. Griffiths, ‘“Deutero-Isaiah and the Fourth Gospel: Some Points of Com- 
parison,” Expository Times 65 (1953-54) 355-60. 

*® Giovanni Battista Bauer, “Il misfatto di Caino nel giudizio di S. Giovanni,” Rivista 
biblica Italiana 2 (1954) 325-28. 

* Dom Célestin Charlier, “L’Amour en Esprit,” Bible et vie chrétienne, n. 10 (1955) 


| 57-72. 
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the woman). Derived probably from the same root as the Latin gaudium 


which produced a series of Greek verbs denoting intense admiration, exult- | 





ant joy before an astounding revelation, agapé stands for a total love which | 


excludes the return upon self found in erds and transcends the reserves of 
egotism unaffected by philia. The Johannine agapé is not something pro- 
jected upon God by by-passing our brother men without regard for what 
they are; it recognizes the presence of God in a love which is at the same time 
profoundly human. It is a gift, which descends from God to men in order to 
raise men to God in all His divine Mystery; hence to love is to know, in the 
Semitic, experiential sense; love of one’s fellowmen is the interior testimony 


emir 


re 


of God’s love as present within us. John connects this interior testimony with | 


the fact of the Incarnation; it is accordingly the revelation of the Father 
in the Son. The divine love which terminated in the Word’s becoming flesh 
in order to be Life of the world terminates also in our divine filiation. How- 
ever, this divine Life given by the Father in His Son is not impersonal; it 
is the Holy Spirit. 

Their very rarity makes the appearance of a serious commentary on the 


Apocalypse a welcome event. The new popular study by L. Cerfaux and J. | 


Cambier* will be welcomed for several reasons. One feature deserving 
special mention is the device of citing at length and explaining the pertinent 
OT texts at the beginning of each section of the commentary. Equally 
praiseworthy is the purpose which the authors have set themselves and for 
which, with admirable scholarly detachment, they have sacrificed every- 
thing else: the reading of the inspired text by the Christian reader. Although 
they acknowledge particular indebtedness to the classical works of E.-B. 
Allo and H. B. Swete, their own contribution to the understanding of this 
baffling book is no little one, as the brief but very helpful excursuses col- 
lected at the end of the volume show. 

John’s book belongs to the apocalyptic genre, and so announces the end 
of the world. It is also biblical eschatology, revealing in mysterious formulae 
the events which, by putting an end to the present, established the future 
world. Favored like his predecessors, the OT prophets, with visions (Daniel, 
Isaias, Ezekiel, Zacharias, Joel are the books most familiar to the writer), 
John subsequently wrote them down. Hence two moments may be dis- 





a 


| 


tinguished in his activity as an apocalyptic prophet: the reception of the | 
revelations, and their redaction in the apocalyptic style, which imposes a | 


certain artificiality upon their linking together. Yet it is arbitrary to make a 
distinction between the ideas and the imagery in which they are clothed, to 


% Lucien Cerfaux, Jules Cambier, S.D.B., L’A pocalypse de saint Jean lue aux chrétiens 
(Lectio divina 17; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1955). 
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attribute to the work of redaction the many allusions to the doctrines of 
Judaism or to Oriental myths. It must be remembered that through ecstasy 
God catches up and elevates to Himself the prophet’s imagination as well as 
mind, together with his ordinary manner of meditating and thinking. 

A useful discussion of John’s use and adaptation of OT images underlines 
its significance as the religious history of the future and lays down certain 
essential hermeneutical principles too often forgotten by the Christian who 
seeks to plumb the mysteries of the Apocalypse. Attention is drawn to the 
continuity which is characteristic of this imagery. The same picture may 
evoke different epochs of religious history, e.g., the primordial defeat of 
Satan, the plagues of Egypt. Two dangers in interpretation are signaled out: 
(1) insufficient attention to the suppleness of the symbolism (the desert 
may evoke, as in Deuteronomy and Joshua, the period of Israel’s first fervor, 
or a time of trial, as in Hosea) ; (2) the “historicisation” of the images, taking 
a symbol as a description of a concrete, historical event (to try to compute 
the historical period described in the book is to demand an historical answer 
which the text does not contain). 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Davpp M. STAntey, S.J. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


General 


Dr. Zuntz’s Schweich Lectures for 1946,' revised and published in 1953, 
are the subject of a review article by Prof. R. V. G. Tasker in New Testament 
Studies.2 The book, as the title suggests, studies not the original text but 
that of the Pauline corpus which became established about 100 A.D. A care- 
ful evaluation of P 46 (which he dates ca. 200 A.D.) and of its readings in 
1 Corinthians and Hebrews constitutes the major part of the work. Some of 
his conclusions are: The author of the corpus inserted readings in the margin 
which later were incorporated into the text. There seems to have been a 
common stock for P 46 (Chester Beatty), B (Vaticanus), and 1739. At an 
early date diversity of text was evident, and it is an oversimplification to 
speak of the Western, the Caesarean, the Byzantine, or the Alexandrian texts. 
Contrary to some scholars, P 46 and its cognates do not represent a Caesa- 
rean but a proto-Alexandrian text. Furthermore, there is no single archetype 
of the whole Alexandrian tradition. Finally, the corrections made at a later 
time in the Beatty papyrus show a tendency to avoid Western readings and 

1G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (London, 
1953). 

: am Text of the ‘Corpus Paulinum,’ ” New Testament Studies 1 (Feb. 1955) 180-91. 
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replace them by Alexandrian and particularly by B readings. Tasker thinks 
further studies are needed before one can say whether the argument based 
on 1 Corinthians and Hebrews will hold for the entire corpus. He also be- 
lieves that Zuntz, as a distinguished classical philologist, is often naturally 
more concerned with the philological than with the theological understand- 
ing of the letters. 

For the understanding of the Apostle the correct interpretation of his 
conversion is essential. H. G. Wood summarizes modern theories on that 


topic and finally adopts a position which partly agrees with Bultmann’s: | 


The latter is undoubtedly correct in holding that the conversion was not 


the result of an inner moral collapse; neither was it primarily deliverance | 


from despair over the cleavage between willing and doing; it was not a con- 
version of repentance. On the other hand, Wood thinks that Bultmann 
unfortunately seems to merge the actual conversion-experience too simply 
with its immediate consequences. Rather, the conversion content is that 
Jesus risen from the dead sits at the right hand of the power, that He is 
Christ the Lord. The consequence, not the content, of the conversion was the 


acceptance of God’s judgment upon human accomplishment and boasting. | 


Few books in the past decade have aroused so much discussion as J. 
Munck’s study of Paul’s role in the history of salvation.‘ He has reopened 
practically all the important questions on the Apostle’s life and teaching by 
launching a frontal attack on the Tiibingen school. Munck criticizes modern 
scholarship for retaining the interpretation of Baur’s theory after abandoning 
its dating of the NT documents. In this way the exegetes of today have 
simply transferred to the first century the conflicts Baur put in the second. 
The whole study is marked by concentration on the eschatological aspects 
in the teaching of Paul. He believed that he was the apostle of the Gentiles 
and that on his work depended the consummation of all things. He was 
convinced that he and his preaching kept Antichrist in check (2 Th 2:6-7).! 
The collection for the poor in Jerusalem was dominated by the expectation 


3H. G. Wood, “The Conversion of St. Paul: Its Nature, Antecedents and Conse- 
quences,” New Testament Studies 1 (May 1955) 276-82. 

4 J. Munck, Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte (Publications of the University of Aarhus, 
Theology Series 6; Aarhus: 1954, pp. 342); cf. W. D. Davies’ review article, “J. Munck, 
Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte,” New Testament Studies 2 (Sept. 1955) 60-72; P. Benoit, 
Revue biblique 62 (1955) 590-95; P. Nober, Verbum Domini 34 (1956) 115-17; A. Viard, 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 40 (1956) 150-51. 

50. Cullmann defends the same interpretation in “Le caractére eschatologique du 
devoir missionnaire et de la conscience apostolique de s. Paul: Etude sur le katechon (-dn) de 
2 Thess. 2:6-7,” Revue d’histoire et de la philosophie religieuses 16 (1936) 210-45; cf. J. 
Munck, Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte, pp. 28-29. 
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of the final consummation, and, when that failed to occur, Paul thought 
that his appearance before the Emperor would make him ipso facto a wit- 
ness to all nations and thus the end would be at hand. Davies criticizes this 
almost exclusive concentration on eschatology, since in the epistles there 
is evident an increasing diminution in strictly eschatological interest. 

But the most revolutionary suggestion of the Professor of the University 
of Aarhus is that Judaizing Christianity was not a concept springing from 
the original Church but a Gentile heresy possible only in Paul’s churches. 
On this point many dissenting voices have been raised. While excessive zeal 
of converts (over-conversion) can explain much esteem for Jewish practices, 
it is much more probable that Judaizing Christianity arose first on Pales- 
tinian soil. On the other hand, Munck seems to have shown clearly that 
Paul and the Urgemeinde were basically in agreement on the conversion of 
the Gentiles, their difference concerning only the order. He believed the 
Gentiles should be converted and then the Jews would enter the Church, 
while the Palestinian community thought the order should be the reverse. 
In the course of the book there are many excellent studies, such as that on 
Paul and the Sophists as teachers of wisdom. Without doubt the book 
will have a lasting effect on Pauline studies. 

The attitude of the Apostle on the future life is the subject of an article 
by Prof. J. N. Sevenster of Amsterdam, who discusses the question of 
purgatory and the intermediate state.* Not only Catholics but also the 
Protestant theologian E. Stauffer’ find the doctrine of purgatory in 1 Cor 
3:15, 5:5, and 15:29 (baptism for the dead), but this position has been 
vigorously attacked by H. Bietenhard.* Of a state intermediate between 
death and the resurrection the WT, including Paul’s epistles, makes no ex- 
press statement.® Arguing from what seems implied in his writings, some 
scholars suppose that the Apostle in the beginning shared the Jewish con- 
cept of the general resurrection but later, because of his sufferings, adopted 
the Greek idea of an immortal soul existing apart from the body. For such 
a change Sevenster does not find the evidence convincing; he believes that 
Paul has a unified doctrine with a thought basic for all his letters, viz., 
that at the parousia there will occur the general resurrection and judgment. 
From this position one would be led logically to belief in a state intermediate 


* J. N. Sevenster, “Einige Bemerkungen iiber den ‘Zwischenzustand’ bei Paulus,” 
New Testament Studies 1 (May 1955) 291-96. 

7E. Stauffer, Theologie des Neuen Testaments (1945) pp. 191, 202. 

* H. Bietenhard, ‘““Kennt das Neue Testament die Vorstellung vom Fegfeuer?,” Theo- 
logische Zeitschrift (1947) 101-22; cf. infra n. 36, J. Gnilka on 1 Cor 3:10-15. 

*R. Bultmann in G. Kittel, Theologisches Woérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 3 (1938) 17. 
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between the individual’s death and the resurrection. Unlike the Greeks, 
however, Paul’s intermediate state would not imply a definitive disposition 
for everyone after his death. The author evidences much familiarity with 
Catholic writings, e.g., Guardini, Dupont, de Langhe. 

The expression, “Principalities and Powers,” its meaning, origin and 
application to the present day, are studied by Prof. G. H. C. Macgregor of 
Glasgow.” Paul understood these terms to mean demonic spirits which 
ruled the universe, and this belief was influenced by Hellenistic astral 
doctrine. In his views the Apostle differed from Zoroastrianism and later | 
Judaism inasmuch as he did not admit a true dualism, because all things © 
including the “‘powers” were created in Christ and therefore subject to Him. | 
His doctrine diverged from that of the Jews also, who did not believe that 
the definitive victory over the satanic powers would occur before the last 
day. Paul, however, held that the essential victory had been accomplished 
by God in the cross of Christ. At the end of the article there is a discussion 
on demythologizing the concept. While moderns would not share Paul’s 
attitude toward demons, Macgregor remarks, the Christian realizes that, 
no matter what evils come, he may remain firmly united to God. ' 

A very interesting and fruitful study in bibical theology is given us by 
D. M. Stanley, S.J.," who has analyzed the theme of the Servant of Yahweh 
in the primitive preaching and in Paul’s sermons and letters, coming to the 
conclusion that the theme has undergone a thorough transposition at the 
hands of the Apostle. Instead of making use of the primary soteriological 
implications of the Deutero-Isaian prophecy, he has elaborated a completely 
new Servant theology in which he himself appears as the Ebed Yahweh. 
Thence arose that mystical conception of the apostolic vocation which 
made Paul aware of his divine appointment as the Servant of Yahweh, who 
in preaching the gospel to the Gentiles was in a real sense identified 
with Christ. Confirmation for the thesis is found in Phil 2:6-11, a hymn 
apparently pre-Pauline in form and Christology, which seems to have 
originated in the theological milieu of Palestinian Christianity. The clearly 
marked divisions and conclusions, together with a pleasant style of writing, 
add to the usefulness of this well-documented essay. 

As a cure for selfishness in Christian life Fr. G. Didier, S.J.,% has re- § 

10 G. H. C. Macgregor, “Principalities and Powers: The Cosmic Background of St. | 
Paul’s Thought,” New Testament Studies 1 (Sept. 1954) 17-28. : 

 —. M. Stanley, S.J., “The Theme of the Servant of Yahweh in Primitive Christian | 
Soteriology and Its Transposition by St. Paul,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 16 (1954) 
385-425. 

2G. Didier, Désintéressement du chrétien: La rétribution dans la morale de saint Paul | 
(Paris, 1955, pp. 254); cf. A. Viard, Revwe des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 40 
(1956) 167. 
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course to the teaching of St. Paul. He examines in chronological order all 
the texts of the epistles from Thessalonians to the Pastorals in which 
there is mention of the reward or punishment after death. In no way does 
this aspect play an essential or primary role in the Apostle’s exhortations. 
As in the Gospels, the reward expected is not any benefit whatsoever but 
Christ Himself. The true Christian, therefore, does not live for himself 
alone, but lives and works in the service of Christ and of His Body, which is 
the Church. Practical forgetfulness of this fundamental principle by many 
a Christian can raise a doubt about the unselfishness required of them by 
their faith. 

Turning to Paul’s relations to others, we may first mention the article 
of Prof. J. Jeremias of Géttingen on justification as explained by Paul and 
James.” He finds no essential contradiction between the two but rather a 
different viewpoint. In James, works are the fulfilment of the law of charity, 
while works are in Paul the meritorious fulfilment of the Mosaic Law. Paul 
is thinking of baptism, James of the last judgment. Paul’s adversaries 
believed that they could save themselves, James’s opponents exalted faith 
to the neglect of its effect on Christian life, viz., good works. 

In our daily newspapers the sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls has received 
much attention, and the investigation of its relationship to Christianity 
engages the interest of many scholars. Among these is Prof. Sherman E. 
Johnson, who has compared the Manual of Discipline with the Book of 
Acts, the special material of Matthew," and the writings of Paul.’ The first 
difference noted between Paul and the Qumran group is their attitude 
toward the Mosaic Law. Unlike the Jewish sect, the Apostle rejected the 
absolute authority of the ancient legislation and was convinced that its 
interpretation and application must be controlled by the Spirit, speaking 
either through the Apostle, the Church, or the individual Christian. 

Of particular interest is the idea of the new covenant which occurs in 
Luke and Paul’s account of the Last Supper. The Qumr4n sect was convinced 
that its members belonged to a new covenant, and they may be in the mind 
of the Apostle when he speaks of those who have a veil over their face in 
the reading of the Law (2 Cor 3:15). For the scriptural basis of their beliefs 
both Paul and the covenanters used allegorical interpretations of texts, 
differing, however, in the books they favor, since the Pentateuch furnishes 
a large proportion of the Apostle’s illustrations and arguments, while the 


8 J. Jeremias, “Paul and James,” Expository Times 66 (1955) 368-71. 

4S. E. Johnson, ‘The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline and the Jerusalem Church of 
Acts,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 66 (1954) 106-20. 

18S. E. Johnson, “Paul and the Manual of Discipline,” Harvard Theological Review 48 
(1955) 157-65. 
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Qumran writers concentrate on the prophets, particularly Isaiah. The most 
important parallels are confined to columns 10-11 of the Manual and concern 
justification and the sinfulness of human nature. The question of justifica- 
tion, therefore, was a live issue of that day; for nothing suggests that the 
Apostle knew the Manual of Discipline. He was simply a true child of Juda- 
ism, which furnished his presuppositions, the framework of his thought, and 
the materials of his thinking. How far he went beyond the type of thinking 
found in the Manual of Discipline is to be accounted for from his own per- 
sonality and the impact of Jesus upon him. 


Romans 


A passage from A. Fridrichsen’* suggests to J. Knox” two questions, one 
textual and the other chronological. The first concerns the proposal of several 
scholars that Romans represents one form of a document composed for 
more general distribution. Arguments for the theory are that some early 
MSS omit chapter 15 and “Rome” in 1:7,15; also the silence in chapter 1 
about a visit to Spain. Furthermore, Paul does not promise a visit to Rome 
(1:9-10), the accurate translation being “that I may some day at last suc- 
ceed in reaching you,” which could fit any Gentile church. Nevertheless, 
Knox is not convinced that the letter is a generic one. The second question 
is chronological and naturally interests Knox"® who has proposed his own 
scheme for Paul’s life. Fridrichsen suggested that Romans was prompted by 
a desire to assert in a discreet way the apostolic authority and teaching of 
Paul in the church at Rome. If it was the conference at Jerusalem (Gal 
2:1-10) which validated Paul’s role among the Gentiles, Knox believes it 
is natural to think of Romans as following somewhat closely this conference, 
another reason for placing the conference toward the end, rather than at 
the beginning, of Paul’s career. Knox, contrary to most students, would 
date Romans not later than 53 A.D.” 

The Epistle to the Romans naturally evokes the thought of justice and 
the law, and a recent Ecumenical Study has discussed the biblical doctrine 


16 “The Apostle and His Message,” Uppsala Universtets Arsskrift 3 (1947) 7-8. 

1 J. Knox, “A Note on the Text of Romans,” New Testament Studies 2 (Feb. 1956) 
191-93. 

18 J. Munck, Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte (1954) pp. 190-202, agrees with T. W. Man- 
son, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 31 (1948) 224-40, that the letter was written to 
the Romans and to others. Only Rom 1-15 was sent to Rome; the entire letter with chap- 
ter 16 was carried by Phoebe to Ephesus and to all the churches of Asia. Cf. P. Nober, 
Verbum Domini 34 (1956) 117. 

19 J. Knox, Chapters in a Life of Paul (New York, 1950). 

20 Most authors would place the letter about five years later; cf. The Interpreter’s 
Bible 9 (1954) 358. 
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on these themes.” In a book published under the auspices of the Study 
Department of the World Council of Churches, the authors have examined 
the doctrine of law and justice contained in the Old and New Testaments 
and their importance for the world today. This volume is the fruit of many 
conferences, particularly one held by the World Council of Churches’ Study 
Department at Treysa, Germany, in August, 1950. The pertinent literature 
is succinctly presented, and Catholic writings, particularly on the natural 
law, are given detailed and sympathetic treatment. The entire book is char- 
acterized by a sense of urgency for the churches to speak out on matters 
where the state tends to act independently of God and Christ. 

Another volume on the same theme is Rev. M. A. C. Warren’s Caesar 
the Beloved Enemy, consisting of three lectures, the second of which examines 
the Church in the social welfare state. In Rom 12 we find the functions of 
the Church outlined. First, she bears witness to the primary loyalty to God 
but acknowledges the state’s authority to be given by God. Second, the 
Church provides a new dynamic for the common life and thus indirectly 
serves the state. Third, the Church upholds the state in its task of pre- 
serving order and establishing justice. Quite different from Paul’s time is the 
present, in which the modern state by its social service has taken over many 
functions formerly practiced by the Church. Nevertheless, “to prophesy, 
to purify and to prepare. Those are still the functions of the Church in the 
Social Service State as they were in the days of Nero.” 

The literary structure of Romans has been the subject of two important 
articles. One is by J. Dupont, O.S.B.,% who reviews the various theories 
for the correct literary division of the doctrinal part of the Epistle and then 
proposes his own solution. He considers the main doctrinal theme as com- 
pleted with the end of the fifth chapter, namely, that man is justified not 
by the works of the Law but by faith in Jesus Christ, and in this justification 
man has peace with God and a firm hope of salvation. The following six 
chapters serve as answers to three objections suggested by what Paul has 
said. For one might conclude that, being freed from the Law, he could 
continue to sin so that grace might abound (6:1—7:6). Or the law might 
seem to be evil, having been the occasion of aggravating sins (7:7-25). 
Finally, the unbelief of Israel might seem to indicate that God is faithless 


*| Heinz-Horst Schrey, Hans Hermann Walz, W. A. Whitehouse, The Biblical Doctrine 
of Justice and Law (Ecumenical Biblical Studies, n. 3; London, 1955, pp. 208). 

2M. A. C. Warren, Caesar the Beloved Enemy; cf. Expository Times 67 (Feb. 1956) 
129-30. 

* J. Dupont, O.S.B., “Le probléme de la structure littéraire de l’épitre aux Romains,” 
Revue biblique 62 (1955) 365-97. 
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and has cast off His people forever (9:1—11:34). The eighth chapter is in- 
serted between the second and third objections. It is really a continuation of 
the subject of the fifth chapter, the peace and hope we now enjoy, once we 
are justified in Christ. The reason for the insertion at this point is to bring 
out the contrast of this peace and hope with the misery and powerlessness 
of the unjustified man living under the Law.™ 

A much less detailed study comes from Fr. Suitbert a S. Joanne a Cruce, 
O.C.D.* After a brief summary of previous essays” the author devotes him- 
self to the study of the text itself with few footnotes to discuss the reasons 
for his interpretation. The following scheme gives his division for the first 
eight chapters. (1) 1:18—3:20: A preliminary question: why justification 
and salvation. (2) First point of the thesis: justification (3:21—4:25). (3) 
Second point of thesis: final salvation (5: 1-21). (4) Some effects of the good 
news (6:1—8:39). Incidentally, Fr. Suitbert does not see the doctrine of 
original sin contained in the clause “in quo omnes peccaverunt” (5:12), 
but in all the doleful results of Adam’s action whose essence is fittingly 
expressed in the term “death.” 

Individual texts of Romans have been treated in various articles. Hilas- 
terion (3:25) seems to be perennially in dispute, and most modern authors 
consider that the word contains a reference to the mercy-seat and the cere- 
monies of the Day of Atonement, an opinion challenged by Leon Morris.” 
After reviewing and rejecting the arguments for the usual interpretation, he 
proposes the sense “a means of propitiation,” for which he produces seven 
reasons, among them the following: In the OT where hilasterion refers to 
the mercy-seat, the article is prefixed and there is some reference in the con- 
text to the ark or the cherubim. In the only other WT occurrence of the word 
(Heb 9:4-5), we find the article with Ailasterion and mention of the ark and 
the cherubim, all three of which are absent from Rom 3:25. Furthermore, 
the usage of authors of the period like Josephus and Philo is against a con- 
nection of the term with the Day of Atonement. Finally, in 4 Mac 17:22 


™ Cf. W. F. Macomber, S.J., New Testament Abstracts (Multilithed experimental issue, 
Jan. 1956) p. 21. 

% Fr. Suitbert a S. Joanne a Cruce, O.C.D., “De structura idearum in ep. ad Roma- 
nos,” Verbum Domini 34 (1956) 68-87. 

26 Cf. the interesting outline of Feuillet, Reoue biblique 57 (1950) 336-87, 489-529, who 
discovers a twofold theme of “misery” and “redemption” which is repeated according to 
a Trinitarian formula: 1:18—5:11, the work chiefly appropriated to the Father; 5:12— 
7:6, the work of the Son; 7:7—8:39, the work of the Holy Ghost. 

7 Cf. infra nn. 29 and 31, Lyonnet on Rom 5:12. 

%* L. Morris, “The Meaning of hilasterion in Romans iii. 25,” New Testament Studies 2 
(Sept. 1955) 33-43. 
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the word is used as an adjective describing the death of the seven brothers 
who were a ransom for the nation’s sin, a significant parallel to Rom 3:25; 
for in both cases the wrath of God is removed by a propitiatory death. The 
author concludes that the balance of probability is strongly in the direction 
of seeing in hilasterion of Rom 3:25 a general reference to the removal of the 
wrath of God rather than a specific reference either to the mercy-seat or to 
the Day of Atonement ceremonies. 

Any priest or seminarian probably recalls that Rom 5:12 as a proof of 
original sin is one of the most familiar dogmatic texts. In former times 
many exegetes have understood “in quo omnes peccaverunt”’ to mean that 
all sinned in Adam. But for more than a generation, under the leadership 
of Lagrange and Prat, Catholic scholars have commonly favored the trans- 
lation “because all have sinned.” Therefore, because infants cannot com- 
mit personal sin, the clause implicitly establishes the universality of origi- 
nal sin. 

A different theory is proposed by Fr. S. Lyonnet,” of the Biblical In- 
stitute in Rome. Eph ho (“in quo”), he claims, does not mean “because” 
but rather “on condition that.” And he argues from the usage in classical 
and non-classical works, especially in the Greek Fathers and particularly 
in Cyril of Alexandria. In this same verse “death” is understood as physical 
and spiritual death in all its extent, including eternal damnation. “All have 
sinned” would signify the personal sins of adults, which are a consequence of 
Adam’s sin and yet are freely committed. Thus there are two ideas in the 
verse, original sin and the personal responsibility of the individual. Eph ho 
indicates the condition to be fulfilled, and this is illustrated by a comparison 
with a treaty of capitulation in which the victor agrees to withdraw from the 
conquered country, provided the vanquished pay an indemnity. The with- 
drawal is due both to the treaty and to the payment. Similarly, the eternal 
damnation of the individual adult is due not only to original sin and its 
consequences, e.g., concupiscence, but also to the individual’s own guilty 
acts. 

Two objections may be raised. The first, that in these cases where a con- 
dition is implied, eph ho should take a future tense and not the aorist which 
is in Rom 5:12. The reply is given that an aorist can be used to signify that 
the condition has already been fulfilled at least by some persons. The second 
objection arises from the other Pauline examples of eph ho which seem to 
mean “because.”’ Lyonnet challenges the statement. Finally, he points out 
that the emphasis on personal responsibility makes a better parallelism 


*” S. Lyonnet, “Le sense de eph ho en Rom 5, 12 et l’exégése des Péres grecs,” Biblica 
36 (1955) 436-56. 
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between Christ and Adam. Just as no adult is saved without his cooperation, 
so no one is condemned eternally without his own fault.*° A further treatment 
of the pericope is found in the Recherches de science religieuse for January, 
1956." In this article Lyonnet indicates that Huby also believed that “in 
quo omnes peccaverunt” implied personal sins. It is to be hoped that all 
theological manuals will quickly incorporate into the thesis on original sin 
the opinion of Lyonnet. 

The famous phrase “rationabile obsequium,” often erroneously taken as 
an exhortation not to overdo things, receives a thorough study in Neutesta- 
mentliche Abhandlungen.* Dr. Philipp Seidensticker, O.F.M., examines 
the Greek mystery religions and the OT and finds that Paul’s teaching on 
cult is not indebted to the mystery religions for its ideas and perhaps not 
even for its terms, which could have been picked up in the common speech. 
Logike (“‘rationabile”) implies rather spiritualization or, better, a “Christo- 
logization,”’ i.e., all the faithful are united to Christ and share His mediation. 
Until the time of the parousia the sacrifice of the cross, once enacted on Cal- 
vary, is yet always in fieri. It is being accomplished daily in the Church and 
in us by our obedience of faith, by our joy and thanksgiving. This is the 
living sacrifice, ourselves, which we offer to God the Father together with 
the sacrifice of Christ. The author examines Hebrews apart from the other 
letters and finds that in essential ideas Hebrews agrees with Paul, except 
that the Apostle uses juridical concepts, while Hebrews has rather cultic 
ones. Thus the author has shown that the term logike thusia (“rationabile 
obsequium’’) has been borrowed from Hellenism but purged of its pagan 
ferment and enriched with Christological meaning. The book is an excellent 
example of high scholarship, a distinct addition to the series of which it is a 
part. One does not often find in a single phrase an exposition of Paul’s entire 
theology.* 

Pére C. Spicq continues his studies concerning the meaning of charity 
(agapé).* In accord with his thesis*® which holds that the term means es- 


30 Cf. the detailed presentation by P. J. Donnelly, S.J., New Testament Abstracts (Ex- 
perimental issue, May 1956) pp. 28-32. 

31S. Lyonnet, “Le péché originel et l’exégése de Rom 5, 12,” Recherches de science 
religieuse 44 (1956) 63-84. 

® P. Seidensticker, Lebendiges Opfer (Rim 12, 1): Ein Beitrag zur Theologie des A postels 
Paulus (Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 20, 1-3; Miinster, 1954, pp. xvi + 347). 

%3 Cf. P. Nober, Verbum Domini 34 (1956) 34-38. 

* C. Spicq, O.P., ““Philostorgos (A propos de Rom xii, 10),” Revue biblique 62 (1955) 
497-510. 

% C. Spicq, O.P., Agapé: Prolégoménes a une étude de théologie néo-testamentaire (Studia 
Hellenistica 10; Louvain, 1955, pp. vii + 287). 
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sentially respect and generous devotion rather than warm sensible affection, 
he asks how philostorgos (Rom 12:10) can be part of a description of un- 
feigned agapé. Agapé seems not to mean sensible affection, while philostorgia 
according to all dictionaries is understood as a tender love such as that 
between parents and children. The answer comes from evolution in the 
thought. After examining the OT, Philo, Josephus, Epictetus, the papyri, 
and inscriptions, Spicq concludes that by the first century A.D. the term 
philostorgia had acquired nuances of fidelity, service, devotion, and religion 
so as to approximate the biblical agapé. One should conceive philostorgia as 
a cordial love impregnated by respect. 


1 Corinthians 


The first contribution to be mentioned is a study of the proof for purgatory 
founded on the allegory of the builders (1 Cor 3:10-15).** J. Gnilka first 
presents a history of interpretation up to the Council of Florence which 
shows that Origen has been largely responsible for understanding the text 
as a purification of different sins by fire. The author contends that purga- 
tory is not in the text, that the scene takes place at the last judgment, and 
that the fire is an image of the majesty of God.” While most Catholic authors 
admit that the fire is metaphorical and that the scene is the last judgment, 
yet they argue that some purgation is implied for sins which do not absolutely 
exclude from the enjoyment of heaven, and they argue that a similar purga- 
tion would be required for those who die before the last judgment with venial 
sins on their souls. 

Three writers, apparently independently, have come to the same solution 
of a famous crux interpretum, 1 Cor 7:36-38, the verses concerning a man 
who is deliberating whether he should marry (or give in marriage?) his vir- 
gin. Two current interpretations have been that of “spiritual espousals’’ 
(some critics and a few Catholics) and that of a parent arranging a marriage 
for his daughter who was getting past the marriageable age (thus many 
Catholics). In a very thorough essay W. G. Kiimmel discusses these solutions 
and finds them unsatisfactory.% He then proposes his own interpretation. 
Two Christians have become betrothed but after a time, moved by the 
Apostle’s praise of the virtue, wish to lead a life of virginity. Thence arises 
their perplexity. Once espoused, are they not bound to marry? On the other 


36 J. Gnilka, Ist 1 Kor. 3, 10-15 ein Schriftzeugnis fiir das Fegfeuer? (Diisseldorf: 1955, 
pp. 133). 

7 A. Viard, Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 40 (1956) 155. 

38W. G. Kiimmel, “Verlobung und Heirat bei Paulus,” Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 21 (1954) 275-95. 
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hand, must they sacrifice the higher state which they desire to embrace? 
According to his general principle Paul states that virginity is preferable 
and that marriage, though a lesser good, is nevertheless good. 

His decision in this case arises partly from Jewish presuppositions. Where 
the Christian position is not fixed, Paul ordinarily followed what was custom- 
ary among the Jews, e.g., the veil for women in Church, the separate courts 
distinct from the Roman secular jurisdiction. Now according to the Jews 
espousals were equivalent to marriage. Therefore, a person once espoused 
had a duty to marry. On the other hand, following the teaching of Christ 
Paul could not counsel dissolving the espousals, which would be equivalent 
to divorce. Therefore, his practical decision is that, if propter remedium 
concupiscentiae the man needs to marry, he may do so. If, however, there 
is no such need, it would be better for the parties to remain merely espoused. 
The same conclusion as Kiimmel’s is reached by D. Marinelli, O.F.M.,® 
after a study of the pericope, and by H. Chadwick in New Testament Studies” 

Adaptation of one’s principles to circumstances may arouse controversy 
and debate, and H. Chadwick takes up the question apropos of Paul’s words, 
“all things to all men” (1 Cor 9:22). The verse might mean that the Apostle 
had been a mere weathervane reacting to every external impulse. Such a 
charge of “trimming” had been made against him, as many texts imply 
(cf. Gal 1:10; 5:11; 2 Cor 5:11; especially 2 Cor 1:13-24). After a detailed 
study of the pertinent texts Chadwick agrees with the view set forth by 
W. L. Knox. Paul’s epistles are not inspired revelation conveying timeless 
truths designed to instruct the Church for all ages. Rather the Apostle was 
an opportunist in his theology, and the development of his mind was histor- 
ically conditioned by his audience. Thus it came about that Christ’s revela- 
tion, though first in the form of a Jew, became through Paul’s apologetic 
Greek. Apparently, Chadwick holds that Paul radically reinterprets Christ’s 
teaching to fit new situations, much as the Modernists would rethink the 
ancient creeds. To this theory a Catholic would have the same objections 
voiced by P. Benoit, O.P., in Vivre et penser**—God who wishes to teach us 
would then be falsifying His message. 

The connection of 1 Corinthians with the Eucharist is well known, and 
Giinther Bornkamm examines the two pericopes (1 Cor 11:23-25 and 
10:16-17) which concern the sacrament and comes to conclusions different 

*® D. Marinelli, “De virginibus in 1 C 7, 36-38,” Studii biblict Francescani 4 (1953-54) 
184-218; cf. M. Zerwick, Verbum Domini 33 (1955) 161-62. 

“ H. Chadwick, New Testament Studies 1 (May 1955) 267. 

“ H. Chadwick, “ ‘All Things to All Men’ (I Cor. ix. 22),” New Testament Studies | 


(May 1955) 261-75. 
@P. Benoit, Vivre et penser 1 (1941) 146-47. 
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from those of Catholics.“ From Paul’s phrase used in the institution formula, 
“after the supper,” it is evident that the consecration of the bread and the 
chalice were originally separated by the common meal. This original separa- 
tion explains why for the chalice formula Paul does not use the phrase “‘this 
is my blood,” but rather “this is the new covenant in my blood,” i.e., this 
chalice is the new eschatological order of salvation established by the sac- 
rifice of Christ, His death. In the other Corinthian text (10:16-17) Paul 
shows his distinctive concept of the link between the Eucharist and the 
Church. Finally—contrary to recent writers, e.g., Lietzmann, Messe und 
Herrenmahl—Paul rebukes the Corinthians (11:29) because they fail to 
realize that the Body of Christ unites us into one body, in which each person 
has the obligation to love his brother. For Paul, then, the question of dis- 
cerning the Body is not, as in later times, discerning the elements but recog- 
nizing the indissoluble inner relation between the sacrament and the Church. 

Besides the sections on the Eucharist and charity, 1 Corinthians is per- 
haps best known for its treatment of the resurrection. That Paul did not 
change his fundamental ideas on this doctrine is the substance of the presi- 
dential address given at the tenth general meeting of the Society of New 
Testament Studies (1955) by Prof. J. Jeremias of Gottingen.“ A wrong 
interpretation of 1 Cor 15:50 has been in large part responsible, because the 
words do not refer to the resurrection of the dead but to the transformation 
of the living at the time of the parousia. To the question, how shall we 
imagine the resurrection, Paul answers: In the same manner as the living are 
changed by putting on immortality, just so are the dead changed by putting 
on incorruption (15:50-53). This interpretation profoundly affects modern 
views of Paul’s outlook. It is said that he changed from the Jewish view of 
the future bodily resurrection to that of the Greeks, which was a spiritual 
resurrection. Thus, 1 Thessalonians is said to suggest that the dead rise in 
their earthly bodies, but 1 Cor 15 implies that the flesh is annihilated and 
only the spirit (pneuma) remains, a compromise between Jewish and Hel- 
lenistic concepts. But 2 Cor 5 speaks of a new body given at the time of 
death, indicating that Paul has completely given up the idea of the bodily 
resurrection. These assertions Jeremias finds incorrect. While Paul’s funda- 
mental teaching on the matter has not changed, he does show a progression 
in his thought. Contemporary Jewish apocalyptic supposes that the dead are 
raised in their earthly state and only after the judgment are the righteous 


*G. Bornkamm, “Herrenmahl und Kirche bei Paulus,” New Testament Studies 2 
(Feb. 1956) 202-6. 

“ J. Jeremias, “ ‘Flesh and Blood Cannot Inherit the Kingdom of God’ (1 Cor. xv. 
50),” New Testament Studies 2 (Feb. 1955) 151-59. So also Sevenster, tbid., 291-96. 
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changed. On the contrary, Paul teaches that, when Christ appears, God will 
immediately change the vile body of the living and of the deceased in a mo- 
ment. 

In passing, Jeremias promises that one of his pupils will soon publish 
an article on the famous text “baptism for the dead” (1 Cor 15:29). Ex- 
egetes in the Church have held that Paul might be arguing from a practice 
which he did not necessarily approve, or there may have been a custom of 
a person being baptized who in that ceremony would wish to offer its merits 
for a friend, a catechumen who had died without receiving baptism. The new 
theory is a very simple one. Why do pagans accept baptism for the dead? 


Pagans accept Christian baptism for their dead relatives, i.e., in order to 





be united in death with their deceased Christian relatives. The opinion | 


seems very attractive. 

Jeremias also promises to write shortly on chiasmus in the NT. Here he 
does not mention the work of E. B. Allo on 1 Corinthians; Allo’s study of 
that rhetorical figure was a great aid to interpretation and proved that the 
text as it stands has not suffered many dislocations.” 

Captivity Letters 

The Body of Christ and some cognate ideas are traced through the epis- 
tles of Paul by P. Benoit,“ who thus shows an admirable evolution in the 
Apostle’s thought. There are two questions concerning the Body of Christ: 
What is the origin of the term; and is its use in Colossians and Ephesians 
different from that of the previous letters? Writing in Revue biblique 45 
(1938) 115-19, Benoit believed that in 1 Corinthians and Romans the term 
“Body of Christ” was a metaphor, but in the Captivity Letters the Body was 
the Mystical Body, and the change was due to a fusion of a secular com- 
parison with the fundamental idea of the mystical union of Christians 
with Christ. Meanwhile Benoit has changed his position and thinks rather 
that the idea of the Mystical Body is found in 1 Corinthians and Romans. 
This central idea is carried through and developed in Ephesians and Colos- 
sians. 

His conclusions are thus summarized. There is evident the final develop- 
ment of an essentially Pauline thought: the union of the bodies of Chris- 
tians to the risen Body of Christ, thus forming a Body of Christ, which is 
the Church; the government and vitalization of this Body by Christ con- 


# E. B. Allo, O.P., Premiére éptire aux Corinthiens (Paris, 1934). This valuable volume 
has recently been reprinted. 

“ P. Benoit, O.P., “Corps, téte et pléréme dans les épitres de la captivité,” Revue 
biblique 63 (1956) 5-44. 
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ceived as its Head, first as a leader who commands, but also as a Head which 
nourishes the Body; the extension of this influence of Christ to the entire 
universe which He bears within Himself together with the divinity in a 
fulness in which all is reduced to unity; finally, the fulness of God Himself 
who through Christ is at the beginning and end of all this work of the new 
creation. 

The authorship of the Epistle to the Ephesians continues to be debated, 
and Principal C. Leslie Mitton” of Handsworth College, Birmingham, has 
particular competency in that field. In his book, The Epistle to the Ephesians 
(1951), he stated that the letter could not be Pauline, because a comparison 
with other letters showed such authorship was unlikely. Now if Paul wrote 
both Colossians and Ephesians he must have done so almost at the same 
time, which is impossible because of the difference in meaning of words 
and phrases, which requires a considerable lapse of time between the two 
letters. Compared with other epistles of St. Paul, Ephesians is unique 
because it reproduces more of Paul’s material found in other letters and 
more of the outstanding passages and reproduces them with their striking 
words and phrases. These characteristics are entirely missing from the 
genuine letters of the Apostle. 

The author then comments on books which have treated the matter 
since his work appeared five years ago. Ernst Percy, Die Probleme der Kolos- 
ser- und Epheserbriefe, maintained the authenticity of both, though less 
confidently for Ephesians. Though he admits the difficulties, Percy, Mitton 
claims, considers each passage in isolation and does not face the cumulative 
force of the twenty-five passages in which a word or phrase from Colos- 
sians is repeated in Ephesians in a similar context but with a noticeably 
different meaning. Percy’s three basic arguments for the Pauline authen- 
ticity are: (a) the abundance of Pauline material; (6) no disciple would put 
forth a work in the name of Paul; (c) no circumstance can be imagined which 
would account for such a “fiction.” To these reasons Mitton replies: (a) The 
author uses Pauline material and wishes to give as much of it as possible. 
(6) Pseudonymity was permitted at that time, and Tertullian had said: 
“Tt is allowable that what pupils publish should be regarded as their master’s 
work.” (c) Ephesians could have béen composed as an introduction for the 
Pauline corpus destined for the churches in the neighborhood of Ephesus, 
or possibly the letter was intended as a substitute for the Pauline letters. 

Other books mentioned are the commentary on Ephesians by Charles 
Masson (1953), who rejects Pauline authorship, and F. C. Synge (1941), 


“ C. Leslie Mitton, “Important Hypotheses Reconsidered. VII. The Authorship of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians,” Expository Times 67 (1956) 195-98. 
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who upholds it. In his review of Mitton’s book, E. Kasemann in Theologische { 
Literaturzeiiung accepts the non-Pauline authorship and seeks to trace the § 
influences which produced Ephesians. He believes that these are liturgical | 
usage, traditional forms, and current Church instruction. While these forces 


Pauline corpus almost certainly played a bigger part. 
William Barclay, reviewing Mitton’s book in the May issue of Expository 


does not read like a secondary work; it has, indeed, been called “the queen of 
the epistles.” Therefore, if Paul did not write it, we have to postulate a quite 
unknown teacher who was at least as great as Paul. 

Contrary to most scholars who ascribe to Rome all or at least most of the 
Captivity Letters, Professor Emeritus G. S. Duncan believes that Ephesus 
was the place of origin.*® His book, St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry (1929), pro- 
vided the fullest factual evidence that all the Captivity Epistles belong to 
that city. Subsequent articles discussed the matter in Expository Times, 
October, 1931 and April, 1935. Philippians, written in 54-55, reflects troubled 
times and this might explain the references to the parousia which it contains, 
Today more scholars are tending to place Philippians at Ephesus, though 
Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon are generally assigned to Rome. The 
principal objection to Ephesus is that Colossians and Ephesians show a de- 
velopment in doctrine over the previous letters and therefore would seem to 
be written late in the Apostle’s ministry. To this argument Duncan replies 
that the change in outlook is unquestioned, but it occurred earlier and is 
marked by two stages—one of severe tension and turmoil (cf. Philippians, 1 
Corinthians), when he thinks his martyrdom is possible and the day of the 
Lord may be at hand. Later came the great illumination (in Ephesians and 
Colossians, and hinted at in 2 Corinthians), when obscurities were clarified 
by divine revelation. Paul then looks forward to new fields and is ready to 
suffer and die for the sake of Christ’s Body, the Church (Col 1: 23 ff). 

That St. Paul did not teach in 1 Th 4:13-17 that the second coming was 
at hand is the substance of an article by A. Wimmer, who develops a sugges- 
tion of A. Romeo in Verbum Domini for 1929. The verse of 1 Thessalonians 
does not imply an imminent parousia, Wimmer argues, because the word of 
the Lord to which Paul appeals is intended to provide consolation and not a 


# W. Barclay, ibid., p. 205. 

“G. S. Duncan, “Important Hypotheses Reconsidered. VI. Were Paul’s Imprison- 
ment Epistles written from Ephesus?,” Expository Times 67 (1956) 163-66. 

6 A. Wimmer, “Trostworte des Apostels Paulus an Hinterbliebene in Thessalonisch 
(1 Th 4:13-17),” Biblica 36 (1955) 273-86; cf. A. Romeo, Verbum Domini 9 (1929) 307 ff. 
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logische } new doctrine. In their grief for the supposed misfortune of their deceased 
ace the | friends, the surviving Thessalonians would find no comfort in being told that 
urgical they themselves were to live till the second coming of Christ. On the other 
> forces | hand, Wimmer takes “we who live, who survive” as substantive participles, 
of the | which therefore do not indicate any definite time. He quotes as a parallel 2 
7 Cor 4:11: “We the living are constantly being handed over to death for 
ostlory } Jesus’ sake.” Furthermore, “we who survive” is a complete phrase, as it is 
hesians | jn y, 17, and is not to be linked with “in adventum Domini.” Rather, the 
ueen of ' “coming of the Lord” is to be joined with “we shall not precede (praevenie- 
a quite | mys),” and Rom 9:31 and Phil 3:16 can be cited as grammatical parallels. 
Therefore Paul is saying: “We the living, who survive, will not attain to the 
Of the } parousia before those who are asleep, i.e., the deceased Christians.” Accord- 
phesus } ingly, the Apostle makes no statement about the imminence of the second 
)), pro- coming, because his words are true whether Christ is to come quickly or only 
ong to | after many centuries. Another indication that Paul did not affirm that the 
Times, | parousia was at hand is found in 1 Th 5:10: “Whether we wake [i.e., are 
oubled living at His coming] or sleep [or are dead], we should live together with 
ntains. | Him,” 
though 
e. The Pastorals 
ya de- Thirty-four years after the publication of his classic work, The Problem of 
cem to | the Pastoral Epistles, P. N. Harrison reviews the situation and finds that his 
replies book in all its main features has been vindicated." These epistles in their 
and 18 | present form cannot possibly have been written by St. Paul but were, like 
ians,1 | many other ancient writings, including some inspired books of the Bible, 
of the pseudonymous. This would not mean that they were forgeries, for there was 
= and no intention of deceiving, and the original readers were not deceived. But the 
arified | author was a devoted Paulinist who wrote what he believed the Apostle 
ady to | would have said had he been still alive. Only later, when the author was not 


). present to correct the false notion, did the idea arise that these letters were 
1g WaS | written by Paul. 
ugges- The author of the Pastorals was familiar with ten of Paul’s letters; he used 


onians | many of his phrases and a few brief personal notes to Timothy and Titus. In 
ord of | regard to the statistics presented in the book, Harrison has only one cor- 
/nota | rection to make: hybrizo is wrongly listed as occurring in 1 Timothy and 
not in any Pauline epistle while it actually occurs in 1 Th 2:2. The corrected 
count would be 305 words found in the Pastorals which are not in the Pauline 


prison- sig , ° : . 
° writings. The present article brings forth new material showing that the 


lonisch ‘| P, N. Harrison, “Important Hypotheses Reconsidered. III. The Authorship of the 
307 f. | Pastoral Epistles,” Expository Times 67 (1955) 77-81. 
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vocabulary and phraseology of the Pastorals show close affinity with pagan 
Greek writings of the period of Trajan and Hadrian, a fact which is inex- 
plicable if one assumes that Paul is the author. 


Hebrews 


The historical background of the Epistle to the Hebrews is studied by 
Francesco Lo Bue™ of the Liceo Classico, Torino, Italy. He thinks that Apol- 
los is the author, thus agreeing with many Catholics (Spicq, Ketter, and 
Castel S. Pietro) and some non-Catholics (T. W. Manson, W. F. Howard). 
The recipients would be a small but very active Jewish-Christian section of 
the Corinthian Church infected by a Hellenistic Jewish gnosis rather than a 
Palestinian Jewish legalism, such as is found in Galatians. The time and 
place of writing would be during the Ephesian ministry. Against the opinion 
of many, Lo Bue holds that the closing lines of Hebrews do not imply an 
imprisonment and release of Timothy (which is nowhere mentioned in the 
Acts or the Epistles) but a sending out upon a mission. 

Of the items listed in this survey on Paul those of greater interest and 
significance seem to be: for a general view of the epistles, the reactions to 
J. Munck’s book on Paul and the study of Benoit on the Captivity Letters; 
for individual texts, Lyonnet’s article on Rom 5:12 and Kiimmel’s on 1 
Cor 7:36-38. 


Weston College Joun J. Co.ttns, S.J. 


% F. Lo Bue, “The Historical Background of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature 75 (1956) 52-57. 
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NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY 
GENERAL MORAL 


What makes men bad—nature or nurture? M. F. Ashley Montagu throws 
the blame on nurture.' He opposes the traditional concept which he says 
began with St. Paul and finds its modern validation in the theories of Darwin 
and Freud. This theory puts the blame on nature. He sees no evidence of 
any inherent evil in anyone, whether it be called “original sin” or a drive or 
tendency to destruction (Death Instinct). He feels that the doctrine of 
original sinfulness has enjoyed a wide appeal because it shifts the responsi- 
bility for man’s evil behavior from himself to his inherent nature. 

It is clear, of course, that Mr. Montagu’s concept of original sin coincides 
with the Protestant rather than the Catholic view. The genuine Pauline 
concept of original sin leaves nature intact. It admits no inherent deprava- 
tion of nature and consequently allows no shifting of responsibility. It has 
little in common with either Darwinism or Freudism. Even fallen human 
nature is still essentially superior to the brute animal. Nor is the infant 
born with original sin on his soul the “polymorphous pervert” of Freudism. 
It is in no sense instinctively committed to evil or destruction. 

While it is consoling to see an author abandon this somewhat morbid 
and pessimistic view of human nature, it is not quite clear just how far 
Mr. Montagu would go in the opposite direction. There is just as much 
danger in shifting responsibility in the direction of environment as there is 
in burdening nature with it. Somewhere between the world and the flesh 
(we can omit the devil here) there stands the autonomous individual who 
commits himself to evil by a misuse of both. Any philosophy or theology 
which departs from this position is bound to be off balance. 

Some years ago Dalbiez drew a careful distinction between the psycho- 
analytic method and what he called Freudism, the philosophy and psy- 
chology of Freud.? While the latter were objectionable, he felt that the 
psychoanalytic method itself was an indifferent procedure from the view- 
point of morality. In an article in the American Journal of Psychiatry, 
Gregory Zilboorg seems to subscribe to this distinction.* Psychoanalysis has 


Eprror’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from December, 1955 to June, 
1956. 

1“Man—And Human Nature,” American Journal of Psychiatry 112 (Dec., 1955) 
401-10. 

2 Roland Dalbiez, Psychoanalytical Method and the Doctrine of Freud, tr. T. F. Lind- 
say (New York, 1941). 

3 “Psychoanalytic Borderlines,” American Journal of Psychiatry 112 (March, 1956) 
706-10. 
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nothing to do with values. The whole field of social and moral philosophy is} . 
outside the scope of psychoanalysis. 5 al 

But psychoanalysis does deal with a borderline area. The analyst, there- be 
fore, according to Dr. Zilboorg, must be cautious. His work will be rewarding if 
only as long as he remains on purely empirical grounds. One misstep beyond | 
his purely empirical domain and he gets into the area of religion, morality, 
etc., that is, he gets outside of his field. But since it is a borderline area, Dr. ! of 
Zilboorg insists on the need of the analyst for a philosophy of values. I would | : 
add that the analyst has far greater need for such a philosophy than even the | . 
physician or the surgeon because of the more intimate nature of his contact | " 
with the patient. One can devoutly hope that more and more analysts will . 
recognize with Dr. Zilboorg both the limits of psychoanalysis and the need . 
of the analyst for a philosophy of values. ke 

Not all psychoanalysts, however, subscribe to the opinion that the psycho- 
analytic method is indifferent. Differing with Dalbiez on this point is Dr. . 
Nodet, a French psychoanalyst, who maintains that the treatment itself 
involves certain moral values.‘ The analyst, according to Dr. Nodet, con- ; 
stantly confronts his patients with a system of values involving certain 2 
moral truths. The first of these truths is that others should be loved for ; 
themselves. The second is that each individual has a personal value which is 
independent of his environment. Finally, every patient must understand and . 
accept the value of truth and honesty in dealing with self. According to Dr. ; 
Nodet, these values are implicit in every psychoanalytic treatment. 

In commenting on this opinion L. Beirnaert, S.J., criticizes it from both 
a theological and a psychoanalytic standpoint.® Theologically he argues that : 
love does not have to be emptied completely of self in order to be valid. Theo- . 
logians have always recognized the place of the amor concupiscentiae in the 
affective life. Also, the sense of personal value does not have to bestripped of | _ 
all desire for approval and recognition. There is a legitimate desire for ' 
approval which is perfectly consistent with personal dignity. E 

For Dr. Nodet it is only the infant who wants to be loved and approved; 
the adult should be self-sufficient and altruistic. Fr. Beirnaert agrees that 
there is a type of dependence on love and approval which would have to be ; 
characterized as infantile. But, he concludes, one should not allow a phobia 
for narcissism or for an infantile need of approval to prevent a patient from , 
accepting a reasonable desire to be loved and recognized. He doubts, more- 
over, that all these values are implicit in the treatment itself. The psycho- 

‘ “Psychiatrie et vie religieuse,” Encyclopédie médico-chirurgicale 3, 10-11; cited in 1 
“‘Psychanalyse et foi chrétienne,” by L. Beirnaert, S.J. See note 5 below. 

5 “Psychanalyse et foi chrétienne,” Etudes 288 (Feb., 1956) 219-30. 
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' analytic process is not educative in this sense. It is not aimed at building up 


altruistic love or personal esteem or independence. Its whole function is to 
bring the subject to a knowledge and acceptance of the truth about himself. 


| If there is a moral value implicit in the psychoanalytic treatment, it is this 


personal regard for truth with which the patient must be inspired. 
All of this points up the fact that there is still considerable difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of the psychoanalytic technique. In this country 
the difference of opinion has been such that a committee of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association after a four-year study made the report “that it 
is impossible to find a definition of psychoanalysis that is acceptable to even 
a large group of members of the American Psychoanalytic Association.’’* It 
is this basic lack of agreement among psychoanalysts that makes it difficult 
to evaluate psychoanalysis from a moral standpoint. 

Certainly, if the goal of the psychoanalytic technique is to learn the truth 
about self and to extend the field of conscious knowledge of self, there could 
be no moral objection to it. But there is another aspect of the treatment 
which does give pause to moralists, namely, the emotional reaction (called 
abreaction) which takes place when traumatic experiences are integrated 
into the field of consciousness. In an article in the Irish Theological Quarterly, 
Most Rev. Michael J. Browne expresses serious misgivings about this pro- 
cedure when related to sexual or aggressive feelings.’ He argues that, if the 
emotional discharge in these two areas is essential to the treatment, it must 
be considered immoral, whether it be considered formal or only material sin. 

The chief difficulty in deciding the morality of this emotional abreaction 
consists in determining what is necessary for the success of the treatment. I 
am not convinced that sinful expression is a necessary part of psychoanalytic 
treatment. As far as I can judge, the patient seems to be in a state similar to 
that of daydreaming, except that he does his daydreaming out loud. Let us 
suppose that some repressed sex desire or experience is the source of the 
patient’s neurosis. I do not see how the patient could know this beforehand, 
since supposedly it is completely lost to his memory. Even if the treatment 
did involve material sin, then, I do not see how the patient could foresee this 
eventuality. Let us suppose now that the process of free association brings 
this sinful desire or experience back to consciousness. What is required for 
the therapeutic effect of the analysis? 

If the actual execution of the sinful desire or repetition of the sinful ex- 
perience were necessary, the analyst would not be justified in encouraging it 

* Quoted in Clarence P. Oberndorf, A History of Psychoanalysis in America (New 
York, 1953) p. 234. 

?“The Morality of Abreaction,” Irish Theological Quarterly 23 (Jan., 1956) 1-11. 
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or promoting it, even though the present state of the patient might make it 


only a material sin. But I doubt that reputable psychoanalysts today would | 


maintain the need for such expression. Everyone will admit that sexual ex- 
pression relieves sexual desire, but everyone knows as well that yielding to 
the sex appetite also strengthens it. So I doubt that sexual expression would, 
or even could, be considered a genuine therapy in these cases.® 

But let us suppose that the original sex desire or experience was repressed 
by a fear of castration. The treatment might consist in conscious recall of 
this desire or experience (not carrying it out again) for the purpose of dis- 
missing the desire or repudiating the experience on rational grounds rather 
than through repression by fear. This would not involve either formal or 
material sin. It might include some risk in the recall of temptation or sin, 
but I am inclined to think that the risk would be slight. Presumably one is 


dealing with repressions which took place in childhood. I should think that | 


recalling even in some detail sinful desires or experiences of childhood would 
hardly be a source of temptation for the ordinary adult, especially when he is 
relating them in the presence of someone else. 

I do not know how effective such treatment may be. I would not even be 
prepared to say that the above exemplifies all psychoanalytic procedure. 
But it does indicate that psychoanalytic treatment even in the area of sex 
does not necessarily involve sin. 

The relation between religion and mental health is the subject of an ex- 
cellent article by E. F. O’Doherty.? The author rejects the theory that 
religion is a neurosis, as well as the opposite opinion that the suppression of 
religion causes neuroses. This latter opinion, which has some following among 


Catholic authors, considers religion an unconscious force which somehow | 


seizes upon consciousness and makes for mental health.” 

While the author denies that religion is a neurosis, he is perfectly willing 
to admit that religious practices may sometimes spring from neurotic needs 
and serve as an escape from reality. He cites the case of the person who has 


* I have wondered at times if there might not be even in this area a type of emotional 
release which would not be classified as indulgence. A neurotic patient, for instance, who 
has feelings of hatred for her father may not know why she has these feelings and may 
not want them. Could not the emotional abreaction consist in ridding one’s self of un- 
wanted feelings rather than merely indulging them? The criterion might be the genuine 
therapeutic effect of the treatment. If the feelings of hatred disappear permanently under 
the treatment, is there not some reason to believe that the treatment did not involve 
indulging them? I find it difficult to believe that feelings freely indulged will disappear. 
Experience seems to prove the opposite. 

* “Religion and Mental Health,” Studies 45 (Spring, 1956) 39-49. 

10 For a brief explanation of this theory see T. Crowley, “Jung and Religion,” Jrish 
Theological Quarterly 23 (Jan., 1956) 73-79. 
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recourse to prayer as an escape from difficulties. Another example is the 
person who shifts all the blame for his difficulties to the devil, whereas they 
are of his own creation. Every priest will recognize the genuinity of these 
examples and many others which the author has to offer. 

Psychiatrists classify scruples of pathological origin as an obsessive-com- 
pulsive neurosis expressing itself in a religious framework. The strict 
Freudian finds the explanation for such scruples in terms of unresolved 
Oedipus-guilt, etc. A recent article in the Month by an English psychiatrist, 
E. B. Strauss, relates them to magical thinking.“ He manifests a certain 
scepticism toward the sexual explanation and states boldly that the develop- 
ment of the scrupulous person has been arrested at the level of 
magical thinking. 

Strauss seems to perceive some relation between scruples and superstition. 
There may be some foundation for this conclusion. Certainly there is as little 
basis for the fears and expectations of the scrupulous person as of the super- 
stitious person. But the superstitious person does seem to get more relief 
from his superstitious practices. The superstitious person, for instance, 
may feel perfectly secure with the rabbit’s foot in his rear pocket. The 
scrupulous person will be anxious even after he has carefully avoided all the 
cracks in the sidewalk on the way home from school. 

Before passing from the problem of the pathological conscience, a remark 
may be in order regarding the lax conscience. While moralists have always 
been aware of the peculiar problem of the scrupulous conscience, it is only 
recently that they have become aware of a pathology relating to the lax 
conscience. There is no doubt that the lax conscience may be for the most 
part the result of lax living. But it seems that a semi-pathological condition 
may also be responsible for such a conscience. Psychiatrists refer to the 
victims of such a conscience as psychopaths. Like scrupulous people, they 
are usually of normal intelligence and may be very well instructed. But just 
as scrupulous people are victims of uncontrolled guilt feelings, the psycho- 
path is handicapped by a deficiency of such feelings. The psychopath seems 
to lack the minimum emotional response to moral obligations to make an 
efficacious and accurate judgment. of moral responsibility. What he lacks is 
realization, or in the language of Cardinal Newman, a real assent to moral 
principles. 

While speaking of guilt feelings it can be noted in passing that the book, 
Morale sans péché, criticized in these Notes last year, was put on the Index 
by the Holy Office. Along with two other books of the same author, 


“Magic and Scruple,”’ Month 201 (Jan., 1956) 14-25. 
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L’Universe morbide de la faute (1949) and Manuel de sexologie (1951), it was } 
prohibited by a decree which was published January 23, 1956.” 

Another decree of the Holy Office, dated February 2, 1956, condemned 
situation ethics."* The decree forbade this doctrine to be taught or approved, 
propagated or defended in books, conferences, etc. An article in the June 
issue of Periodica by F. X. Hurth, S.J., presents a very complete commentary 
on the decree as well as a thorough explanation of situation ethics." 

The fundamental error of situation ethics is its refusal to accept the ob- 
jective order as the ultimate norm of morality. It does not deny this order | 
but identifies the norm of morality with an immediate intuition of the | 
morality of the individual situation. This judgment may for the most part 
correspond with the objective order. Thus, for instance, in most situations 
onanism, abortion, masturbation, suicide, etc., will be judged morally } 
wrong. But even when the judgment corresponds with the objective order, | 


" 


it does not depend on it. It is a perfectly independent judgment which may : 


even depart from this order. In certain situations of intolerable conflict, for 
instance, the above actions will be judged morally permissible. 

This latter judgment should not be confused with the certain but errone- 
ous conscience. It pronounces on the objective morality of the act, not merely 
the subjective liceity of placing it. It has nothing to do with error. It cannot 
be classified, then, as an erroneous conscience. It is the ultimate norm which 
actually constitutes the morality of the act. 

The Holy See has also seen fit to order withdrawn from circulation the 
book, L’ Enseignement de la morale chrétienne, by J. Leclercq.” The article in 


















L’Osservatore Romano which announced the action of the Holy See gives a 
rather lengthy criticism of the book.’* The fundamental thesis of the book 
is that moral theology, as it is taught today, has deviated considerably from 
the teaching of Christ. The superstructure of Aristotelian philosophy plus 
a juridical formalism has given Catholic moral doctrine an abstract, negative, 
individualistic, asocial, and juridical coating. The article categorized the 
criticism of moral theology destructive, in contrast to the constructive 
attitude of such authors as Tillman, Thils, Mausbach, Zeiger, and others 


who have also attacked the method of moral theology. ; 


Ecclesiastical censorship and prohibition of books has long been an estab- 


12 AAS 48 (Feb. 28, 1956) 95. 

13 AAS 48 (March 24, 1956) 144-45. 

4 “Annotationes in Instructionem S.S.C.S.O. de ethica situationis,” Periodica 45 
(June 15, 1956) 137-204. 

16 Paris: Editions du Vitrail, 1949. 
16 “Critiche costruttive e critiche distruttive,” L’Osservatore Romano, Feb. 2, 1956. 
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lished practice in the Church. Recently the problem of censorship by civil 
authorities and private organizations has become somewhat acute in this 
country. John Courtney Murray, S.J., gives the subject a very complete 
treatment in Books on Trial." He shows that legal censorship is not simply 
a matter of deciding whether a book is good or bad. Law is not coextensive 
with morality. Censorship is not even, for the most part, a question of deter- 
mining whether a book will do harm to the community. It involves rather a 
prudential decision: which will do more harm—the book or the prohibition? 
It is his opinion that the greater common good will reduce civil censorship 
to a minimum. 

He thinks that the same consideration of the common good should control 
censorship by private organizations. Catholic organizations engaged in cen- 
soring activities should beware of doing harm to the Church. He feels that 
methods of persuasion are most appropriate to private organizations. Such 
methods as boycotting, picketing, etc., while in no sense contrary to Ameri- 
can ways, are a little incongruous in literary censorship. Such organizations 
should be careful to pick competent censors and these latter should be 
objective and adult in their standards. They should concentrate, moreover, 
on a few areas. He suggests as an important field for censoring activities the 
“pornography of violence.” He understands by this expression the portrayal 
of sex completely dissociated from love in a somewhat sadistic context. I 
believe the writings of Mickey Spillane would fall into this category. 

My own impression is that private censoring agencies have been more 
ambitious than Fr. Murray would consider desirable. It may be that the 
greater good is sometimes lost sight of. This much is true: as censoring activi- 
ties are expanded, more attention must be paid to this greater good. 

The place of pleasure in the spiritual life has been the subject of much 
discussion in recent times. A recent article touching upon this subject carries 
the title, “Gaudia—Possuntne Deo offerri?”"* The article deals with the 
growing custom of including joys with the “prayers, works, and sufferings” 
offered to God in the Morning Offering. The author takes issue with those 
who maintain that oblation consists essentially in renunciation and mortifica- 
tion. This is not true. Oblation is merely an act by which we offer the good 
that we do to God. This includes the intention of doing God’s will and 
therefore includes some abnegation of our own wills. But this abnegation 
does not necessarily involve suffering. It can be a great joy to do the will 
of another. 

17 “7 iterature and Censorship,” Books on Trial 14 (June-July, 1956) 393 ff. 


18 “Gaudia—Possuntne Deo offerri?”, Nuntius apostolatus orationis, Dec., 1955, pp. 
317-23. 
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The author goes on to say that there is more reason to question the offering } 
of suffering to God. Suffering is, after all, the result of sin and it does not 
seem fitting that we should offer to God the results of sin. It is only because 
Christ has redeemed suffering that we can offer it to God. The author grants 
that it is often more perfect to renounce pleasure than to offer the enjoyment 
of it to God. But the renunciation of natural joys is made in reference to a 
greater good and not because they are unfit for offering. 

In an article in Angelicum, L. M. Simon, O.M.L., takes issue with O. M. 
Lottin, O.S.B., in his interpretation of St. Thomas’ doctrine on the moral 
determinants of human acts.” Fr. Lottin maintains that there is a certain 
antinomy in St. Thomas relating to the finis of the human act. He speaks of 
finis both as a circumstance of the act and as that which defines its moral 
species. It would appear also that he is speaking of the finis operantis in 
both instances. Fr. Simon denies any such antinomy. St. Thomas uses the 
word “circumstance” in two distinct senses. He distinguishes between the 
substance and circumstances of the human act. By the substance he under- 
stands the purely physical emanation of the act from the faculty. In relation 
to this substance, all the moral determinants—object, end, and circum- 
stances—are circumstances. The act in its substance is a purely physical 
entity, e.g., the act of talking. Morality is an accidental modification of this 
act. Thus, the act of talking can be a calumny, a compliment, a 
blasphemy, etc. 

It becomes clear from this analysis that what is a simple circumstance 
on the physical level can be a specifying principle on the moral level. Fr. 


Lottin made his mistake, according to Fr. Simon, in identifying substance | 


with that which gives an act its moral specification, and circumstances with 
accidental modifications. It is perhaps because of such confusions that most 
moralists have simplified the whole problem of moral determinants without 
any reference to the substance of the act or distinction between internal and 
external act. 

When Catholics and Protestants were living in separate communities, 
questions of cooperation were seldom practical. But today, when they are 
frequently found living in the same community in peace and harmony, the 
problem of cooperation becomes very practical. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R.., 
considers a situation in which a Baptist church burned down and a Catholic 


lay organization offered the group the facilities of its hall for Sunday serv- | 
ices.” Fr. Connell felt that this should not have been done because of the [ 


“Substance et circonstances de l’acte moral,” Amgelicum 33 (Jan.-March, 1956) 
67-79. 
20 American Ecclesiastical Review 134 (June, 1956) 414-15. 
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danger of scandal. Since no further circumstances were given, it is difficult 
to assess the actual situation with which he was dealing. 

But I do not think that a negative answer would have to be given in every 
such case. As far as the cooperation is concerned, it seems better to have 
people offer some Christian worship than none at all. In cases where this 
is the alternative, I would have no difficulty with the problem of cooperation 
itself. The additional problem of scandal must certainly be taken into con- 
sideration. But in many such cases the scandal can be solved by a little 
explanation. And even where it cannot be eliminated entirely, it must still be 
balanced against the damage that would result from a failure to make the 
offer. I am inclined to believe that in many of these cases refusal to cooperate 
does far more harm to the Church than good. 

The subject of cooperation suggests a unique case, commented on by J. F. 
Groner, O.P.” It seems that in Europe Catholics who have obtained a civil 
divorce and attempt a second marriage have tried at times to persuade the 
priest to celebrate a Mass for departed relatives or some other intention on 
the day of the wedding. The bridal party will then come into the church 
and march up the aisle, just as though it were a church wedding. Fr. Groner 
comments that the priest celebrating the Mass cannot dissociate himself 
from what is going on behind him and say that it is no concern of his. I 
believe it is quite obvious that no priest could connive at what would cer- 
tainly be a source of serious scandal. Fortunately we have never had to cope 
with the problem in this country. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 


An article in the Journal of the American Medical Association describes a 
successful homotransplantation of a human kidney.” Both kidneys of the 
recipient were diseased and removed after the transplantation, leaving the 
patient with only the donor kidney. The postoperative course of the donor 
was uneventful and he left the hospital in two weeks’ time. The recipient 
gradually recovered his health and one year after the operation both donor 
and recipient were in good health. The operation was attempted only be- 
cause identical twins were involved. Up to date, successful permanently 
functioning homografts seem to be limited to such individuals. 

In the meanwhile the controversy over the morality of organic trans- 
plantations continues. L. Bender, O.P., carries on a discussion with an ad- 


+t “Tilegitime Hochzeit,” Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift 104 (April, 1956) 139-41. 

® John P. Merrill e¢ al., “Successful Homotransplantation of the Human Kidney be- 
tween Identical Twins,” Journal of the American Medical Association 160 (Jan. 28, 1956) 
277-82. 
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versary to clarify his position against such transplantation.” Basically, his 
argument does not differ from that commonly used, that is, the argument 
from the principle of totality. According to this principle, a part of the body 
may be removed only where the good of the whole demands it. But his 
concept of direct mutilation makes the argument look stronger than those 
ordinarily proposed. He identifies direct mutilation with removal of an organ 
which is in no way harmful to the body. Removal of a harmful organ he 
refers to as a sanatio rather than a mutilatio. This distinction enables him 
to draw an exact parallel between direct mutilation and direct killing. Both 
are absolutely illicit. Thus, removal of an organ for the good of another is 
just as wrong as the direct taking of one’s life for the good of another. 

I would certainly not want to deny the cogency of the argument from 
reason against transplantation, but I am afraid that Fr. Bender’s restriction 
of the notion of mutilation obscures considerably the difference between the 
direct removal of an organ and the direct taking of life. As a result, his argu- 
ment has a strength which I do not think it properly deserves. The fact 
is that the direct removal of an organ can be licit, whereas the direct taking 
of one’s life can never be licit. Also, the term sanatio will have to be extended 
considerably to cover such actions as removing a member to ward off the 
threat of a tyrant, cutting off an arm or leg to escape from a burning jail, etc. 

Also taking issue with organic transplantation is M. Zalba, S.J.% He 
gives us perhaps the most complete treatment of the subject to date. He 
considers the morality of transplantation from the viewpoint of reason, moral 
tradition, and the teaching of the Church. Ultimately he concludes from all 
these fonts that the procedure is illicit. 

Fr. Zalba. agrees with Fr. Bendér that the Holy Office condemnations of 
direct sterilization (1931 and 1940) constitute an official declaration of the 
intrinsic malice of mutilation. He goes on to take issue with the present 
author, who in these Notes stated that Fr. Bender had oversimplified the 
meaning of the decrees.** In making his point Fr. Bender had stated that 
there appeared to be no other reason for the illiceity of sterilization than 
the fact that it is a mutilation. My position was that a careful distinction 
must be made between direct sterilization and direct mutilation. If the 
former can simply be reduced to the latter, it is difficult to see why the 
principle of totality cannot be applied to it, thus allowing, for instance, a 


% Perfice munus 31 (Feb., 1956) 89-91; ibid. (May, 1956) 293-95. 

* “La mutilaci6n y el trasplante de érganos a la luz del Magisterio eclesidstico,” Razén 
y fe 153 (April, 1956) 523-48. 
*8 THEOLOGICAL StuptrEs 15 (1954) 604-5. 
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tainly be for the good of the whole person. 

The response ordinarily given to this objection is that it is not a reasonable 
means of achieving the good of the whole person. There is always the alterna- 
tive of abstinence. I am afraid that this is not a very strong position. If we 
consider the ease with which other types of mutilating surgery are allowed, 
we will find it very difficult to defend the absolute prohibition of direct 
sterilization. No one, for instance, would demand that a patient adhere to a 
rigid food diet for the rest of his life rather than have his gall bladder re- 
moved. Unless we can show that there is some special reason why a direct 
sterilization is not a reasonable means of achieving the good of the whole 
person, our position will be open to serious attack. That special reason can 
only be that the function in question is not directed to the good of the person 
and, therefore, may not be sacrificed for that good. 

I realize that papal statements may have at times put the stress on the 
principle of totality even in relation to direct sterilization. I think this can 
be explained by the fact that the Church has been concerned largely with the 
problem of eugenic sterilization, which involves the more fundamental 
problem of an illicit subordination of the person to the state. 

Msgr. James J. Madden in the Australasian Catholic Record has also come 
out against organic transplantation.* P. Tesson, S.J., on the other hand, 
allows it.” Accepting the thesis of Fr. Cunningham, namely, that in this 
area it is permitted to do for others what one can do for himself, he sub- 
scribes to organic transplantation in the case of bilateral organs. He feels 
that the weight of Church authority has not yet been definitely committed 
to the opposite thesis. L. Babbini also continues his defense of transplanta- 
tion in Palestra del clero.™ 

The discussion of this subject during the past six months has not been 
limited to theologians. Pius XII gave an allocution to a group of oculists in 
Rome on corneal transplantations.” Since corneal banks are stocked from 
cadavers, this procedure presents no serious moral problem. It is a legal 
problem rather than a moral problem. In his talk the Sovereign Pontiff 
said that he was confining himself to a discussion of transplantations from 
cadavers and that he did not intend to speak of transplantations from 
living persons. But he did go on to say that he would digress somewhat to 
comment on certain opinions expressed in the document on transplantation 
presented to him by the group he was addressing. 


6 Australasian Catholic Record 33 (April, 1956) 138-47. 


27 “Greffe humaine et morale,” Cahiers Laennec 16, n. 1 (1956) 28-33. 
% Palestra del clero 35 (Jan. 1, 1956) 35-37. * AAS 48 (June, 1956) 459-67. 
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One of these digressions deals precisely with transplantation from living 
donors. In order to demonstrate the liceity of such transplantations, an 
analogy was drawn in the document between the human organism and 
society. It was then argued that, just as one could sacrifice an organ for the 
good of the physical body, so could one sacrifice an organ for the good of 
society (in one of its members). In relation to this argument he makes the 
following statement: “The purpose behind this argumentation, namely, to 
relieve another’s misfortune or at least to alleviate it, is understandable and 
praiseworthy, but the method proposed and the proof on which it rests are 
erroneous.’”*° 

At first sight this statement might appear to contain a condemnation of 
transplantation from a living donor. I do not think that it does. First of 
all, I do not think that the Holy Father would settle a rather important 
dispute among theologians per ‘ransennam as it were and in a speech in 
which he stated that he did not intend to discuss the subject. Moreover, 
although the problem has aroused considerable interest among theologians, 
it does not seem sufficiently practical as yet to warrant an authoritative 
solution. As mentioned above, the only case in which it has proved feasible 
up to the present is that of identical twins. Finally, from the context it would 
seem that the Holy Father wanted to guard against any totalitarian applica- 
tion of the principle of totality. This seems clear from the conclusion he 
draws at the end of this discussion that the state has no right to impose 
mutilations upon its subjects in virtue of the right of a whole to dispose of 
its parts. 

Certainly no moralist can appeal to the principle of totality to justify 
organic transplantation. To extend this principle to the community in refer- 
ence to its constituent members would have disastrous consequences for 
the human person. Neither the individual himself nor any of his faculties is 
subordinated to the community as a physical part to a whole. The unity of 
the community is not physical but merely functional. 

But it is not to the principle of totality that those who favor organic 
transplantation make their appeal. They have recourse to the principle of 
charity. And there is a vast difference between these two principles. The 
principle of charity does not imply any natural subordination of person 
to person or person to the community. There must be a proportion of goods 
in any sacrifice motivated by charity, but this does not imply any natural 
destiny of a part to the good of a whole. Moralists, moreover, have been able 
to find this proportion even in cases where one person sacrifices his life to 
save a friend who is in every respect his equal. The proportion in this case is 
not between life and life but between life and the practice of charity itself. 


© Loc. cit., p. 461. 
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Now it is quite true that charity will not justify suicide. But is it so clear 
that it will not justify the donation of a member or organ for the good of 
another? Only the principle of totality stands in the way of such a donation. 
The question then arises: Is the principle of totality exclusive? All moralists 
agree that it does not pertain to such things as blood transfusions, skin 
grafts, etc. They restrict its application to organs and members, that is, 
mutilations in the strict sense. But it is not altogether clear on what basis 
this distinction is made. If the parts are for the good of the whole and only 
for the good of the whole, by what right does one except blood or skin? Is 
blood any less a part of the human body than a kidney? I do not see how the 
fact that the blood will replace itself enters into the question at all. In allow- 
ing blood or skin to be donated, then, one implicitly admits that there are 
some parts of the body which are not limited to the good of the whole. In 
other words, he implicitly admits that the principle of totality is not 
exclusive. 

Moralists have gone beyond the limits of the principle of totality even in 
relation to strict mutilations. In the past some moralists allowed what is 
referred to as euphonic castration, because it contributed to the good of the 
Church.” I mention this only in passing because, although the opinion was 
considered probable, it never enjoyed a large following and the opinion op- 
posing such castration was considered more probable. More important, to 
my mind, is the unanimous opinion of moralists which allows (and at times 
even obliges) a mother to undergo a caesarean section to baptize or even to 
save the life of her child. As we mentioned in these Notes previously, this 
involves a mutilation in the strict sense.” Moreover, it is precisely to the 
principle of charity that moralists appeal in justifying it, and no attempt is 
made to reconcile it with the principle of totality. Considering this fact 
together with those mentioned above, I would conclude that, while the prin- 
ciple of totality could never be used to justify organic transplantation, 
neither does it clearly exclude it. 

It has been common practice among obstetricians to sterilize patients who 
have had two or three caesarean sections, because of fear of rupture in a sub- 
sequent pregnancy. Hugh F. McNally and Vincent de P. Fitzpatrick con- 
clude, after a study of 130 patients with four or more sections, that the 
capabilities of the uterus in such patients have been underestimated.* 
Hysterectomies in the multiple-section patient should be performed only 
when the uterus has been carefully judged to show pathological disease 


* Cf. A. Liguori, Theologia moralis 3, n. 374. 

® THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 15 (1954) 603-4. 

% “Patients with Four or More Caesarean Sections,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association 160 (March 24, 1956) 1005-10. 
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(which includes defective scars) and in the operator’s opinion cannot stand 
the distention of another pregnancy. Not all moralists would admit the 


liceity of a hysterectomy in such circumstances, but the conclusion the 
doctors arrived at would have a sufficient following to make it safe in 
practice. 

Any so-called humanitarian interested in promoting legalized abortion 
will be given pause by Japan’s experience with such legislation.* On July 13, | 
1948, Japan passed a Eugenic Protection Law. As amended in 1949, it states 
that an abortion may be performed “. . . in cases in which it is feared that the 
continued pregnancy or the birth of the new child may greatly impair the 
health of the mother either for physical or economic reasons.’ it is not clear 
just what the complete motivation behind the legislation may have been. 
Besides the eugenic intent and the consideration for the life and health of 
the mother, the opinion that it would be a remedy for the large number of 
illegal abortions already being performed appealed to some. Others may have 


considered the measure a solution to Japan’s population problem. At any | 


rate, as the result of the law and its liberal interpretation, Japanese women 
generally feel that they may have an abortion or sterilization at any time. 
In the period from 1949 to 1954 the number of abortions jumped from 
246,104 to 1,178,152; the number of sterilizations from 5,572 to 39,952. 
These are just the reported figures. Conservative estimates put the actual 
number of abortions at twice this figure. It is interesting to note also that an 
intensive contraceptive educational program resulted in an increase of 
abortions. 

That the distinction between so-called therapeutic abortion and criminal 
abortion is no longer valid is confirmed in regard to cardiac patients by a 
French obstetrician, Professor Broustet.** While he would recommend that 
heart patients limit their pregnancies, he does not feel that cardiac disease 
is any justification for an interruption of pregnancy. In a long series of 
cardiac pregnancies the only one he and his partner lost resulted from a 
therapeutic abortion. And this was the only abortion they had performed 
on these cases. 

By comparing it with a direct abortion, Saturnino Pani, O.F.M., declared 
that the Alpine guide who cut the rope which bound him to his companion 
climbers to save his life was guilty of direct killing.** In a recent issue of 
Palesira del clero he backs down somewhat from the position that it consti- 


*“ Thomas K. Burch, “Patterns of Induced Abortion and Their Socio-Moral Implica- 
tions.” Offprint from Social Compass 3, n. 4 (1956). 
%§ “A propos de |’avortement thérapeutique,” Cahiers Laennec 15, n. 4 (1955) 49-52. 
%* Palesira del clero 34 (Aug. 15, 1955) 765-66. 
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‘tuted direct killing but still maintains that it was illicit.” In the June issue 


of these Notes, Fr. Lynch was inclined to agree with Fr. Pani’s opponents 
that the case involved only indirect killing and a legitimate application of 
the principle of the double effect. 

It seems to me that Fr. Pani has somewhat obscured the moral problem 
involved by classifying the act as direct killing. I would certainly agree with 
Fr. Lynch that cutting the rope does not in itself constitute direct killing. 
I would feel quite sure also that, if it were done by the youths themselves or 
at least at their request, it would be a perfectly licit application of the prin- 
ciple of the double effect. What I am not so sure about is whether the guide 
has a right to cut it. The classical example of the two men on the raft makes 
me hesitate to say that he has. We have no quarrel with the man who jumps 
off the raft to lighten the load and save his companion, but we do insist that 
the companion has no right to push him off—or tip the raft so that he will 
fall off. On the other hand, if he accidentally slips and grabs hold of his com- 
panion to save himself, the companion has a perfect right to break his grip 
and save his own life. 

Is cutting the rope equivalent to pushing the man off the raft—or tipping 
it so that he will fall off? Or is it similar to breaking the grip of the man who 
accidentally slips and grabs hold of his companion to save himself? To put 
it in more technical language, are the mountain climbers unjust aggressors 
(material, of course) or not? This will depend on just what kind of agreement 
exists between a guide and mountain climbers. I will have to leave the 
ultimate solution to those who know more about mountain climbing than a 
native of the Prairie State. 

A sample medieval disputation is published in Blackfriars in which the 
thesis, “Nuclear warfare is not immoral,” is defended.” Unlike most such 
theses, this one lost out to the opposition. Three effects of nuclear warfare 
were considered: the direct explosive power, effects of radiation in space, and 
effects of radiation in time, that is, genetic effects. In the disputation, hy- 
drogen bombs and large-sized nuclear weapons are ruled out because their 
explosive power is so great that it involves indiscriminate warfare. Smaller 
nuclear weapons are ruled out because, even though the explosive power may 
be limited to strictly military targets, their radiation effects in space and time 
are uncontrollable. 

I doubt that many moralists will agree that the hydrogen bomb would 


37 Ibid. 35 (April 1, 1956) 326-28. 

% THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 17 (June, 1956) 169-71. 

39 Tiltud Evans, Ian Hislop, Laurence Bright, “The Morality of Nuclear Warfare: A 
Medieval Disputation,” Blackfriars 37 (March, 1956) 100-17. 
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have to be ruled out of a just self-defense by reason of its direct explosive | ti 
power. It is quite true that, as the explosive power of a weapon becomes si 
greater, it may carry with it in modern warfare the necessary destruction of re 
large numbers of non-combatants. But granted a sufficiently important p 
military target which could not safely be eliminated by any less drastic re 
means, I do not think one could rule out the hydrogen bomb because of its el 
explosive force. For the same reason I doubt that moralists will agree that tl 
smaller nuclear weapons will have to be ruled out of a just self-defense by 
reason of their radiation effects. Damage to non-combatants is not a problem 
peculiar to nuclear warfare. It has always been a moral consideration in 
warfare, and moralists have allowed such damage where the alternative was 


an equivalent loss to the defender. d 
To my mind the major problem in this movement toward larger and larger ‘ 
nuclear weapons is a practical one. What is the mentality behind it? Are we : 
aiming at a one-weapon war? Once we are in possession of the large weapon, . 
will we be satisfied with the use of smaller but adequate weapons? The ' 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in the last war does not give us much ’ 
reason to hope for such moderation. ‘ 
Palesira del clero continues its discussion of the morality of professional 
boxing. Dr. Luigi Scremin* and G. Angiolini,“ a diocesan priest, line up ’ 
on the side of A. Boschi, S.J., in condemning the sport. F. Robotti, O.P., : 
on the other hand, continues to defend his position that it should be toler- ; 
ated, at least as a minus malum.” Fr. Boschi in a series of articles backs up f 
his position with a very impressive array of medical and moral opinion.“ : 
If only the deaths resulting from professional boxing were considered, | 
I do not think the case against boxing would be very strong. With ordinary ; 
medical precautions I think fatal accidents can be kept to a minimum. I am : 
more concerned about the intention of doing serious injury, which to my | 
mind is quite clear in some matches. I do not think this intention is ever : 
explicit, but it seems to me to be implicit in the actions of a boxer who will : 
keep pommeling an opponent’s eye, even after the skin has been broken 
and bruised. But my chief concern would be with the danger of serious , 
injury, particularly in the case of those who make a career of boxing. The 
damage to the brain resulting from blows to the head repeated over a long : 
period of time cannot be overlooked. Whether boxing regulations can be 5 


40 “Sulla moralita del pugilato,” Palestra del clero 35 (March 1, 1956) 215-17. t 

“ “Sulla liceita del pugilato,” Palestra del clero 35 (March 15, 1956) 264-70. 

@ “FE tollerabile lo sport del pugilato?”, Palestra del clero (April 15, 1956) 382-86. 

* May 1, 1956, pp. 404-13; May 15, 1956, pp. 453-63; June 1, 1956, pp. 499-516; 
June 15, 1956, pp. 568-71. On the morality of professional boxing see also Martinez 
Balirach, S.J., ‘La moral y el boxeo,” Sal terrae 44 (June, 1956) 333-42. 
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tightened up so as to reduce injuries to the point where they could be con- 
sidered purely accidental, I am not sure. Fr. Boschi seems to feel that such 
regulations must eliminate all hard blows to the head, chin, neck, solar 
plexus, liver, and heart. If this is true, I doubt that the sport will ever be 
regularized. I think I would be satisfied if the brain damage could be 
eliminated. Other injuries could be prevented without drastic changes in 
the sport. 


JUSTICE 


Busy cashiers from time to time will find themselves short at the end of 
the day in spite of all precautions. What is their obligation to make up the 
difference? P. F. Cremin answers correctly that, if their contract obliges 
them to make good all losses in their department, they are bound to make 
up the difference.“ This supposes that the losses are traceable to their mis- 
takes. In the absence of any such clause, there is no obligation to make up 
any such shortages. These are obvious cases of simple damnification. Where 
there is no formal guilt, one of the conditions necessary for restitution is 
missing. 

Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., takes up the more delicate case of transferring 
a clergy book.** If the book is given to a layman, he maintains that there is a 
violation of commutative justice. The layman is getting a reduction in fare 
to which he has no title. If the book is handed over to another clergyman, a 
distinction must be made. At times, railroads will allow such transfers or will, 
for instance, allow the members of a whole community to use a single book. 
If such is the case, no injustice is done. But if the book is transferred against 
the wishes of the company, another distinction must be made. If the other 
clergyman has no book, an injustice is done to the company. If he has a book 
but has forgotten it, there would be no violation of justice. I think this is 
clear from the fact that the railroad itself will give such a person a receipt 
for the full fare which will entitle him to the reduction when he presents the 
clergy slip. There might be a danger of scandal, of course, even in this case, 
and the donor risks the confiscation of his book. I might add that, whereas 
the injustice would involve the difference in fare for the layman, for the 
clergyman it would involve rather the price of the clergy book. 

What preferences do people have in regard to stealing? The American 
Sociological Review carries an article which makes a study of public attitudes 
toward stealing.“* Of the 212 respondents only ten preferred to steal from 

“ Trish Ecclesiastical Record 85 (June, 1956) 434-36. 


‘5 American Ecclesiastical Review 134 (May, 1956) 348. 
‘6 Erwin O. Smigel, “Public Attitudes toward Stealing,” American Sociological Re- 
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ment. Of those who preferred to steal from big business the predominant 
motive was that such institutions can afford it best. The predominant 
motive for not stealing from small business was that it does not have much 
money. The main reason given for not stealing from the government was 
that it is like stealing from yourself. I suppose these statistics are about what 
one would expect. While a poll of the attitudes of honest citizens toward 
stealing may have some value, I should think that a poll of those who have 
engaged in this particular crime would be more revealing. 

In the field of labor Edmund A. Grace warns the people of Ireland that 
danger of harm to the common good must be considered in demands for wage 
increases.” According to the author, these increases in the past have come 
from the pockets of the wealthy, who cannot contribute to further increases 
without harming the economy. He argues that neither prices nor profits are 
high. Any further wage increases should come only from increased produc- 
tion. This is the only reasonable approach to this subject, but it is ad- 
mittedly difficult to put across to those who are receiving low wages. Wage 
increases which are not based on increased production are generally illusory 
and result in inflation. 

In this country labor and industry are more concerned with so-called 
“right-to-work” laws. Bernard H. Fitzpatrick presents the moral aspects 
of this problem in a very profound article published in the Catholic Lawyer.* 
His argument seems to run as follows. The right to shop cloture is ancillary 
to the right to work. It will therefore yield to this right except where it can 
be shown to be necessary to protect the reasonable value of this work. This 
condition is verified only in competitive industries where shop cloture is 
necessary to maintain wage standards. But since very few unions maintain 
wage standards throughout an industry today, shop cloture is, for the most 
part, unnecessary. It would constitute, then, an immoral interference with 
the right to work. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s argument would prove to my satisfaction that what I 
would call a union “industry” (as opposed to a union “shop”) might not be 
necessary, but I find it a bit difficult to apply it to the union shop. It has 
been my understanding that the purpose of the union shop was to protect 
bargaining in the individual plant. Mr. Fitzpatrick seems to think that the 
wage contract would be adequate to solve this problem. At the most, he 
would allow an exclusive bargaining statute giving the union exclusive bar- 


gaining rights in the plant. 


@ “Wages and Prices,” Studies 45 (Spring, 1956) 15-22. 
 “Right-to-Work Laws,” Catholic Lawyer 2 (April, 1956) 91-107. 
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Those who argue for the union shop maintain that in certain industries 
where the turnover of labor is fast it is impossible to maintain the member- 
ship necessary to qualify as the exclusive bargaining agent without the union 
shop. They argue also that in areas where labor is not organized it is fre- 
quently impossible to establish a membership. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s argument 
does not seem to go deep enough to reach this problem. 

Others argue that, even where the union is established as the exclusive 
bargaining agent, a union-shop clause is justifiable. Their reasoning here is 
that the union provides and must provide for non-union workers the same 
benefits which are supplied their members. They argue that it is not just 
that non-members should have the rights of union members without the 
obligations. Mr. Fitzpatrick feels that, where the union can maintain wages 
without the union shop, the latter would be unjustified. In doing so, he seems 
to release the worker who wants to exercise his right to work from any burden 
in maintaining these wages. 

As I mentioned in these Notes previously, I think it is much healthier 
for a union to work for its own membership.“ But in situations where in spite 
of honest effort a union finds it impossible to attract a sufficient membership 
to maintain security or to keep peace within its ranks, I do not see where 
there is anything immoral in bargaining for a union shop. Assuming that 
labor organization is necessary in a particular industry, I do not see how 
a demand that all who wish to work in the industry belong to the union is an 
invasion of the right to work. 

Given a society organized into vocational groups, the above statement 
would not be valid. In such a society labor organizations would be free as- 
sociations in the fullest sense of the term. But in the absence of such groups 
the labor organization must perform their function. It is in some sense, then, 
a necessary organization. Since the situation is somewhat anomalous, viz., 
a private organization substituting for a public society, I would not want to 
set down a natural-law obligation on the part of a working man to join a 
union. But it does seem to me that the importance of the union is such that 
it can at least bargain for a contractual obligation. 

Ever since the term “social justice” was used by Pius XI in the Encyclical 
Quadragesimo anno, moralists and ethicians have been trying to find a place 
for it in the Thomistic scheme of virtues. Many moralists have been content 
to identify it with legal justice, including under this term natural-law justice 
as well as positive-law justice.® Others have made it a sub-species of legal 

® THEoLocicaL StuptEs 16 (1955) 567. 


% This opinion was recently given some confirmation in a letter written in the name 
of Pius XII by Monsignor dell’Acqua on the occasion of the 16th Social Week at Seville 
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justice, a superior species including two or more of the other species, or an 
entirely distinct species. 

The thesis of William Ferree, S.M., that social justice is a special virtue, 
is well known. He develops the idea briefly in an article in Social Order® 
The direct object of the virtue is the common good, and its specific act is the 
organization, promotion, and support of social institutions. Another view 
is taken by William Drummond, S.J., who defines social justice as a special 
species of justice which directs that material goods, even privately owned, 
serve the common good.” Fr. Drummond’s thesis differs from that of Fr. 
Ferree in that he makes wealth the material object of social justice. For 


Fr. Ferree social organization is the material object. Fr. Drummond admits | 


that social justice will demand social organization, not however because it is 
the act of social justice, but because the social use of property cannot be 
realized without social organization. 

Moralists and ethicians who have already made up their minds on this 
subject will probably continue to hold opinions already formed. I would be 
willing to agree with Fr. Drummond that Pius XI uses the term in reference 
to the socio-economic order, but I would not be sure that he intended to 
restrict it to that order. But whether one agrees with his classification of 
social justice or not, he will find his treatment of the ownership and use of 
superfluous goods very enlightening. 

What is wrong with segregation? This is a question which often generates 
more heat than light. J. Masson, S.J., treats the “color bar” as it exists in 
various parts of the globe and the attitude which the various Christian sects 
have taken toward it.* It is wrong because it rejects, repels, and excludes 
those who are its victims. Some people think it is just because it has been 
legalized or at least confirmed by custom. Fr. Masson shows no sympathy 
with this attitude. Laws can be unjust, and this is a clear example of an 
unjust law. He argues, however, that a distinction must be drawn between 
the color bar and economic, social, or cultural bars. One should regret the 
existence of the latter and try to eliminate them, but it would be a mistake 
to confuse them with the color bar. They are based on economic, social, or 
cultural inequality, not on race or color. His conclusion is that laws and 





in Spain. He writes: “This . . . is the meaning of the general or legal justice of which the 
Scholastics spoke and which in pontifical documents is often called social justice” (Ec- 
clesia 16 [May 26, 1956] 427). 

5 “Social Justice and Social Order,”’ Social Order 6 (May, 1956) 225-31. 

® William J. Drummond, S.J., Social Justice (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1955). 

“Te chrétien devant le ‘colour-bar,’” Nouvelle revue théologique 78 (June, 1956) 
611-33. 
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irectives of Church or state will never of themselves remove the color bar. 
Only charity will solve the problem; the world must become color-blind. 

Does an accused person have a right to silence? An article in the Marquette 
| Law Review traces the judicial history of this right.** St. Thomas held that 
it all depended on the law. At that time the law demanded a confession of 
guilt whenever the court was in possession of at least partial evidence. Later 
moralists argued that, if there was danger of a death sentence, there would be 
no obligation to confess guilt. A confession under such circumstances would 
be too much to expect of human nature. Today Church law (can. 1743) 
removes from the defendant any obligation to admit guilt. Our own Fifth 
| Amendment gives the same protection to a defendant in civil court. The 
right of a defendant to silence in court is taken for granted in this country 
today. 

But the question has become acute in recent times in connection with Con- 
gressional investigations. The Supreme Court has extended the immunity 
of the Fifth Amendment to those called before such committees. There can 
be no doubt, then, of their right to silence in regard to crimes committed 
by themselves. But the same right would not extend to crimes committed by 
others. Even here, of course, moralists allow for excusing cause. Recent ex- 
periences with people who were obviously abusing the civil rights to which 
they were appealing have made some question the wisdom behind the Fifth 
Amendment. A knowledge of the history of criminal court procedure ante- 
cedent to this Amendment will adequately document the wisdom behind it. 

A more difficult moral problem in connection with civil rights concerns 
the practice of so-called blacklisting of those connected with communistic 
organizations and activities. A Report on Blacklisting in movies, radio, and 
television was published recently by John Cogley.®® It was Mr. Cogley’s 
opinion that the practice of blacklisting, especially when carried on by 
private organizations, was an invasion of civil rights and involved a usurpa- 
tion of authority by private individuals. Those engaged in the practice feel 
that they are performing a public service and exercising a patriotic duty. 

Certainly the duty of protecting the good of the community belongs pri- 
marily to the government. It would seem also that any formal investigation 
of criminal conduct should be restricted to the public authority. A situation 
in which private citizens, at will, constitute themselves detectives and in- 
vestigators would not be conducive to peace in the community. This function 
should be left, for the most part, to the police whose duty it is. Moreover, 

% John R. Connery, S.J., “The Right to Silence,” Marquette Law Journal 39 (Winter, 


1955-56) 180-90; reprinted in Catholic Mind 54 (Sept., 1956) 491-501. 
55 John Cogley, Report on Blacklisting (2 vols.; Fund for the Republic, 1956). 
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even if a private citizen chances upon some menace to the community, the 
ordinary procedure would be to report the person to the public authorities. 
The practice of so-called blacklisting by private agencies would have to be 
considered an extraordinary means of protecting the common good and one 
which should have to be resorted to only rarely. But given a critical situation 
which could not or would not be handled otherwise, I think the practice 
could be justified. The insidiousness of the communist threat may well 
demand such extraordinary measures. One who takes this function of black- 
listing upon himself is assuming, of course, a tremendous responsibility. 
Before blacklisting a person, he must be certain of the charge. Mere sus- 
picion will not be enough. I would not feel that even the publication of a 
person’s name in a communist newspaper would warrant blacklisting him 
without further investigation. It would be wrong also to blacklist a person 
who has already repented of a past crime. But within these limits I do not 
feel that I could condemn the practice from a moral standpoint. 

While dealing with the right to reputation, mention should be made of an 
article in the Review for Religious on the obligation of secrecy of the master 
of novices. John R. Post, S.J., a master of novices himself, presents a very 
careful treatment of the obligations of the master of novices regarding in- 
formation received from manifestations, etc.** Masters and mistresses of 
novices will find it very helpful in classifying the information they receive 
in their official capacity and in understanding the limits arising from the 
confidential nature of much of this information. I do not think that too much 
stress can be put on the importance of these limits. Next to the confessor, I 
know of no one who comes in contact with more intimate self-revelation than 
spiritual guides. The obligation of secrecy in regard to such knowledge comes 
closer to the obligation of the seal of confession than any other fiduciary 
obligation. 

SACRAMENTS 


I suppose every moralist has puzzled over the problem of simulation and 
dissimulation in connection with the sacraments. L. Bender, O.P., treats 
the subject in a series of articles in Periodica.” The difficulty in solving 
practical cases, as Fr. Bender correctly states, arises at least partially from 
the fact that the two terms are not used in reference to the same act. Simula- 
tion refers to the administration of the sacraments; dissimulation refers to 
non-administration.® All authors admit that simulation of the sacraments is 


% “Novice Master and Secrecy,” Review for Religious 15 (Jan. 15, 1956) 11-20. 

®& “Simulatio et dissimulatio in sacramentorum ministratione,” Periodica 45 (March 
15, 1956) 46-65; ibid. (June 15, 1956) 243-54. 

® Dissimulation of administration would involve an attempt to conceal the adminis- 
tration of a sacrament from others, e.g., in time of persecution. 
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wrong. All admit as well that it is licit to dissimulate non-administration. 
But the precise difficulty comes to this: How can you dissimulate non- 
administration without simulating administration? 

Presented this way, the problem may seem insoluble. It seems quite true 
that, unless what the minister says or does provides some basis for a judg- 
ment that the sacrament is being administered, it is difficult to see how he can 
conceal non-administration. In practice, however, the authors put limits to 
the notion of simulation. All admit that, if one administers the matter and 
form of the sacrament but withholds his intention, or even administers the 
matter or the form, he is guilty of simulation. All admit, too, that if he 
places a similar rite, e.g., a blessing instead of absolution, which has some 
meaning of its own, there is no question of simulation. But there is a vague 
area in between these two extremes which authors dispute. This is the area 
of actions which merely have the appearance of the matter or the form of 
the sacraments and which have no meaning in themselves, e.g., to anoint 
with water. Fr. Bender maintains that even these actions involve simulation 
and are therefore seriously wrong. Other authors seem to feel that these ac- 
tions, at the most, involve a lie and are therefore only slightly sinful. 

Fr. Bender maintains his position even in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Eucharist and refuses to allow a priest to present and then with- 
draw a Host from an unworthy communicant. In so doing, he is perfectly 
consistent with his principles. Since this action has no meaning outside the 
actual distribution of Communion, he would classify it as simulation. All 
other authors, however, allow this practice and put it in the category of licit 
dissimulation. 

I am wondering if in the vague area mentioned above we might not find 
something akin to the mental reservation. Since neither the matter nor the 
form of the sacrament is used, there seems to be no harm done to the sacra- 
ment. On the other hand, the action is not equivocal, as for example the 
blessing. Could it not be argued that, just as a blessing would be equivalent 
to the verbal equivocation, so the pretended distribution of Communion 
would be equivalent to a mental reservation? 

What happens to sins committed before baptism for which one is not 
sorry at the time the sacrament is administered? Are they forgiven the first 
time the neophyte approaches the sacrament of penance? J. J. Danagher, 
C.M., answers correctly that such sins are not valid matter for the sacrament 
of penance, which is limited to the sins committed after baptism.” These 
sins are forgiven the first time the newly baptized has attrition for them. 
It may be that he has this attrition only in a subsequent confession. Even 


® Homiletic and Pastoral Review 56 (March, 1956) 787-89. 
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in this case the sins are remitted in the virtue of the revivification of the 
baptism rather than by reason of the absolution itself. 

A. Boschi, S.J., discusses a case concerned with the Masses said on All 
Souls’ Day.® Though the situation described would be a rare occurrence, 
every priest can readily appreciate the possibility. A certain priest, after 
pouring the wine into the chalice during his third Mass on All Souls’ Day, 
noticed that the particle of the Host from the previous Mass was still in the 
chalice. At Communion time, when he consumed the Precious Blood, he 
had the distinct impression that there was much more consecrated matter 
in the chalice than usual. At the time he merely consumed the contents of the 
chalice and continued with the Mass. Only later in the day did it occur to 
him that perhaps he forgot to consume the Precious Blood in his second 
Mass and that this accounted for the unusual experiences in the third Mass. 
His chief concern then was with the validity of the second and third Mass. 

Even if the priest forgot to consume the Precious Blood in the second 
Mass, Fr. Boschi says that there is no doubt about the validity of the Mass. 
The Communion pertains only to the integrity of the Mass. As long as there 
was a valid consecration, the Mass would be valid. He feels certain also of 
the validity of the third Mass. The words of consecration pronounced over 
the chalice would refer to the wine not yet consecrated. There would con- 
sequently be a valid consecration of both species. I do not think that anyone 
could have any quarrel with the solution of this case. 

G. Rossino considers another case of error in connection with the Mass. 
It is the story of a priest who inadvertently reverses the formulas for con- 
secration, saying the formula for the bread over the wine, and vice versa. 
Fr. Rossino maintains that the consecration would be valid. Since the proper 
matter is present when the formula is pronounced, the consecration will be 
valid, even though the words are misdirected. The prevailing intention of 
the minister, in spite of his actions, is to consecrate with the correct formula. 
Hence the formulas would refer to what the words meant rather than to 
what the priest had in his hands. To be perfectly secure, he urges the priest 
who discovers the mistake immediately after the consecration to repeat 
the consecration conditionally. But if the mistake is adverted to only after 
the Mass, there would be no cause for concern, even about the application 
of the Mass. 

Church legislation regarding the Eucharist has always respected the inti- 
mate relationship between Mass and Holy Communion. Although it has 
never opposed the distribution of Communion outside of Mass, it has re- 
stricted it to those times and places where Mass may be celebrated. The only 
exception it has made is in favor of the sick who may receive Communion 


6 Perfice munus 31 (Jan., 1956) 23-25. 61 Perfice munus 31 (April, 1956) 162. 
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at home. This sometimes creates a hardship for those who are not sick but 
devoted to the care of the sick. L. L. McReavy considers the question of 
distributing Communion to the other members of the household when 
bringing it to the sick. He advises that the bishop may allow this per 
modum actus, according to a response of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments, dated January 5, 1928. Some authors say that epikeia can be 
used if the priest does not have the required permission. Regatillo merely 
says that the permission may be legitimately presumed. 

Considering the problem of the nurse in the hospital, Fr. McReavy advises 
that she may be given Communion only in a permanent oratory. He would 
allow the use of epikeia in a room where Mass was said from time to time. 
Unfortunately, this does not help the nurse on duty who cannot get to the 
chapel and who can only receive at the time the priest is bringing Com- 
munion to the sick. It is my impression that chaplains will frequently allow 
these nurses to receive while on duty. Although no provision is made for such 
cases, it seems to me that the manifest desire of the Holy See to make fre- 
quent Communion accessible to all makes this practice not altogether un- 
reasonable in cases where the nurse could not otherwise get to Communion. 

While speaking of Communion to the sick, we might note a discrepancy 
which occurred in relation to the New Ordo for Holy Week. The text in 
L’Osservatore Romano stated that on Good Friday Communion could be 
distributed only during the services, and on Holy Thursday and Holy Satur- 
day only during or immediately after the services, with the following excep- 
tion: “exceptis infirmis vel in periculo mortis constitutis.”® But when the 
text appeared in the Acia it read: “exceptis infirmis in periculo mortis con- 
stitutis.”" The first reading would have made it very easy for hospital 
chaplains to give Communion to the sick on those days. The corrected text, 
while more in accord with previous legislation, would put the distribution 
at an unusual time and might interfere with hospital routine.® 

L’Ami du clergé presents the problem of a missionary who receives hosts 
from a group of nuns who in turn get them from their European houses 
because they are not able to bake them on the mission itself.*® The hosts are 
carefully packed and the Sisters assure him that they are good for a year. 


® Clergy Review 41 (May, 1956) 295-97. 

8 L’Osservatore Romano, Nov. 27, 1955, “Instructio,” nn. 18-19. 

* AAS 47 (1955) 846. 

% As the text of the Jmstruction reads, no allowance is made for distribution outside 
of the liturgical action on Good Friday. On Holy Thursday and Holy Saturday, accord- 
ing to a probable opinion, the expression “continuo et statim ab eis expletis” will allow 
distribution even some time after the services and in places where Mass has not been 
celebrated (cf. E. F. Regatillo, S.J., Ius sacramentarium, nn. 374-75). 

8 L’Ami du clergé 66 (May 31, 1956) 358-61. 
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Working on this assumption, they put in their order for a whole year. The 


missionary wonders how this can be reconciled with can. 1272. A. Bride 
responds that under no circumstances could this practice be tolerated. The 
most he will allow is an interval of five or six weeks from baking to consecra- 
tion, or a maximum of two months from baking to consumption. This sup- 


poses that there is no danger of corruption. He bases his answer on previous | 


responses of the Sacred Congregation to the effect that hosts two, three, and 
six months old could not be considered recentes. Ordinarily diocesan regula- 
tions will provide for weekly or biweekly renewal of the species. It is less 
usual that anything will be stipulated regarding the freshness of the hosts 





for consecration. L’Ami lists one recent statute which considers hosts recent | 


if they are no more than a month old. This is a little more generous than the 


norm of St. Charles Borromeo (three weeks) which has been used by many 


authors, but unless there were danger of corruption, I think it could be | 
safely followed in other areas where no diocesan regulation prevails. Priests, of | 
course, should try to keep their hosts as fresh as possible. 


| 


The practical application of the new Eucharistic legislation is still pre- 
senting new problems. E. F. Regatillo, S.J., agrees with the opinion which | 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., expressed some time ago regarding the use of food for | 
diagnostic purposes (e.g., before diagnostic X-ray).™ Food taken for such | 


purposes can be considered medicine rather than food. 

A. Gennaro takes up a related problem in connection with tuberculosis 
patients.® They are given a medicine called PAS (para-aminosalicylic acid), 
which tends to cause an upset stomach. By way of prevention patients are 
given a few mouthfuls of bread after taking the medicine. Would a patient 
be allowed to receive Communion under such circumstances? Fr. Gennaro 
answers that food taken to avoid an upset stomach must be considered 
medicine rather than food. I believe the same principle could be applied to 
pregnant women who find that the best preventive for morning sickness 
is a cracker. 

Do people who go to late Masses automatically qualify for the dispensa- 
tion from the Eucharistic fast? Commentators agree that there must be some 
reason for attending the late Mass. T. Cummins maintains that, where 
Catholics habitually attend late Masses, the reasonable cause of availing 
themselves of rest which they cannot get during the week would be sufficient 
for the use of the dispensation.” J. J. Danagher, C.M., agrees that most 
Catholics who attend late Masses on Sunday would qualify for the dispensa- 
tion, but like Fr. Cummins he does not feel that they would qualify automati- 


© Sal terrae 44 (March, 1956) 173. 68 Perfice munus 31 (Feb., 1956) 88-89. 
® Clergy Review 41 (Jan., 1956) 33. 
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cally.” This problem might solve itself for a certain percentage of these 
people. Taking advantage of the dispensation would involve a sacrifice of 
some of the rest they desire. They would prefer to sleep rather than get up 
early enough to take some nourishment and allow for the hour fast before 
Communion. 

Giving absolution to the unconscious dying Catholic who can manifest 
neither his sins nor his sorrow has always posed a theoretical problem to the 
moral theologian. While I believe that most of us would be Thomists in 
theory, we find it easier to explain our practice according to Ballerini, who 
does not demand any external manifestation of the acts of the penitent. 
But in a short treatment of the subject P. F. Cremin makes a point which 
should be emphasized.” Since, due to the divided opinion, the absolution 
must be conditional,” every effort should be made to give a person in such 
a state extreme unction. Because it is certain that the validity of this sacra- 
ment does not depend on the acts of the penitent, it can be administered 
absolutely and, as long as at least internal attrition is present, it will be 
received both validly and fruitfully. 

L. L. McReavy is of the opinion that the practice in England is not to 
defer absolution except when the proper dispositions of the penitent are 
clearly absent.” He agrees that, although theoretically deferring absolution 
for the good of the penitent can be justified, it is seldom prudent to do so. 
I think most priests in this country would be inclined to follow the same 
practice. For the ordinary penitent the grace of the sacrament has a more 
certain ascetical value than the deferment of absolution. 

A. Mancini, $.D.B., considers the delicate problem of the confessor in a 
boarding school where a boy in confession accuses another boy of leading 
him into committing impure actions.” The confessor calls the boy after con- 
fession and asks details of the sin, including the name of the accomplice. 
Then he asks the boy’s permission to take the matter to the superior. The 
boy reluctantly gives the permission. 

One can hardly find language strong enough to condemn this whole pro- 
cedure. And Fr. Mancini does not hesitate to do so. Unless it was clear that 
the boy was a menace to the school, the confessor should have done no more 
than urge the boy in confession to bring the matter to the superior. If the 


1% Homiletic and Pastoral Review 56 (Jan., 1956) 342-43. 

" Irish Ecclesiastical Record 85 (March, 1956) 201-8. 

™ This does not apply to those who have requested the sacrament, even through a 
third party, before they lost consciousness. ‘The sacrament of penance would be adminis- 
tered to them absolutely. 

% Clergy Review 41 (April, 1956) 231-34. 

% Palestra del clero 35 (April 1, 1956) 337-38. 
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boy was afraid, Fr. Mancini advised that the confessor might have offered | 


his assistance to protect the boy from revealing himself. 

I think I would have hesitated to give even this last advice. To my mind 
it involves too much danger of harm to the sacrament. There are times when 
opportunities to do good or prevent harm must be sacrificed to protect the 
sacrament. And confessors must be careful to keep the proper perspective 
in this connection. The good or harm at stake is often immediately evident, 
whereas an appreciation of the larger good of the sacrament may appear only 
after some reflection. Actually, if the confessor acts with the permission and 
even according to the desires of the boy, there is no danger of any strict 
violation of the seal. But the whole procedure is so open to misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation that the good of the sacrament might be very seri- 


ously jeopardized. And no harm that might be prevented would warrant | 


any danger of undermining confidence in the sacrament. 

Extreme unction may be administered only to those who are in danger of 
death from disease or old age. This excludes those who are in danger of 
death from any other cause, even a serious operation. From time to time 








authors have discussed this particular limitation and with few exceptions | 
have reluctantly concluded that the sacrament could not be extended to | 


these cases. An author in L’Ami du clergé, however, concludes that, if the 


operation is necessary and dangerous, the sick person may be given the 
sacrament.”® He argues that one who must undergo a dangerous operation 
because of an illness is ultimately in danger of death by reason of that illness. 

This is a rather interesting conclusion. On the practical level, I would not 
doubt that it could serve as a good rule of thumb. In practice, patients 
who would have to undergo a dangerous operation would normally be al- 
ready in danger of death. But whether in theory one could justify giving 
the sacrament when the disease was only the remote cause of the danger, is 
a little more difficult to decide. But the conclusion does not seem to be 
altogether contrary to the wording of the canon. 


CHASTITY AND MARRIAGE 


A. Mancini, $.D.B., presents the case of a young student preparing for his 
examinations who is afflicted with insomnia.’”* From time to time he finds 
that only masturbation will relieve the tension and induce sleep. A lawyer 
friend warned him that this would lead to impotence. Then he began to 
question the wisdom of presenting such motivation to the young man and 
apparently sought counsel. 


% L’Ami du clergé 66 (April 12, 1956) 233-35. 
76 Palestra del clero 35 (Feb. 1, 1956) 147-48. 
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Certainly masturbation cannot be accepted as a legitimate relief from 


| insomnia. Some have attempted at times to apply the principle of the double 


effect to this case, arguing that as long as the pleasure is not intended or 
accepted it can be considered a bad effect of an action which is compensated 
for by the good effect, that is, the release of tension and subsequent sleep. 
This reasoning is false. It is the action itself which is evil, not merely the 
pleasure. The pleasure is bad because the action is bad. Moreover, it is not 
quite accurate to speak of the pleasure as though it were an effect of the act. 
It is part of the act. The act does not cause pleasure; it is pleasurable. There 
is no question, then, of an indifferent act with two effects, but a bad act 
with a good effect. Fr. Mancini states the morality of placing such an act 
simply and clearly in the principle: “non sunt facienda mala ut eveniant 
bona.” 

He agrees that the motivation presented was unhealthy. Impotence might 
result from pathological masturbation, but it would be a rare case. I am 
inclined to believe also that in such cases the fear of impotence resulting 
from the imprudent suggestion would be more likely to lead to it than the 
actual masturbation. As far as other motivation is concerned, while he would 
not want to rule out supernatural fear, Fr. Mancini would prefer to stress 
the motive of love of Christ. 

The case of a student who has a problem before examinations may even- 
tually be solved by the examination. A more difficult problem concerns the 
young man who has an habitual problem at night. It is dangerous to generalize 
too much in such cases, but it would seem that a certain ambivalence leading 
to indecision can explain many of these problems. The strength of even the 
normal appetite makes indecision in this area fatal. It is very difficult, even 
impossible, in many of these cases to arrive at a satisfactory estimate of 
guilt. But even where there is a clear case of overpowering temptation and 
the confessor makes a judgment of non-responsibility, there is no room 
for complacency. The confessor should never feel that his work is done until 
control over the appetite has been restored. 

A certain pessimism regarding the sex conduct of the male is inherent in 
the institution of legalized prostitution. M. Zalba, S.J., takes up the moral 
problem involved and lists the opinions of moralists who have opposed 
legalized prostitution since the 16th century.” The arguments of those who 
favored the toleration of prostitution were based on the authority of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas. St. Augustine argued that, if prostitution were 
outlawed, worse vices would follow (“‘Aufer meretrices; turbaveris omnia 


™ “Moralistas a favor del abolicionismo,” Estudios eclesidsticos 30 (April-June, 1956) 
239-54. 
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libidinibus”’), e.g., sodomy, bestiality, etc. Fr. Zalba argues that both of 
these authors were dealing with a particular situation and did not intend to 
set down a universal principle. Since the same situation does not prevail 
today, their opinions can no longer be appealed to. Moralists for the past 
few centuries, while respecting the authority of these two authors, have 
declared themselves in favor of abolitionism. Fr. Zalba concludes from this 
that the institution should be outlawed.” I think most moralists would agree 
that today legalized prostitution creates more problems than it solves. 

While we are dealing with the subject of law and morality, it will not 
be out of place to mention current discussions of laws regarding homo- 
sexuality. An article in the American Journal of Psychiatry discusses the 
variety of penal laws on homosexuality in this country.” The penalties for 
sodomy range from a prison sentence, which in some states can go up to life, 
to a $100 fine in Indiana. Neither mutual consent nor the intended privacy 
of an act accidentally discovered is any defense against the indictment. 
In Western Europe, on the other hand, laws regarding homosexuality follow 
in general the Napoleonic Code and restrict penalties to the use of force 
or other coercive influence and to violations of public decency. The American 
Law Institute is presently working on a penal code which would put homo- 
sexual relations on a par with heterosexual relations which do not involve 
the use of force or its equivalent, corruption of the young, or public outrage. 

Certainly not everything which is immoral is matter for penal legislation. 
Both the Church and the state have always recognized this fact in their 
legislation. Ultimately the present question comes to this: should homo- 
sexuality be penalized any more than heterosexual offenses of a similar 
nature? 

It is clear, of course, that any change of legislation could not be based 
on the Kinsey opinion that homosexuality is just as natural an outlet for 
the sex instinct as heterosexuality. But certain arguments have been put 
forth which are not without validity. One argument maintains that the 
present laws serve only to promote blackmail without affording any real 
protection. To show that severe laws do not check offenses, proponents of 4 
change point to the great increase in offenses which has taken place in 
Britain in spite of severe penal legislation. I should think also that the 
possible pathological nature of the homosexual tendency would be a cor 


78 As a result of a campaign carried on by Ecclesia against legalized prostitution, the 
Spanish government outlawed the practice by a decree dated March 3, 1956; cf. Ecclesia 
16 (March 17, 1956) 223. 

™ Karl M. Bowman and Bernice Engle, “A Psychiatric Evaluation of the Laws 
Homosexuality,” American Journal of Psychiatry 112 (Feb., 1956) 577-83. 
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sideration in such legislation. But whether a change should be made in these 
laws at present is a matter for a prudential decision on the part of our law- 
makers. I would not be so much concerned about a relaxation of the laws 
as I would about the conclusion that might be drawn from such a move. I 
am afraid that too much meaning might be attached to a relaxation of pres- 
ent laws. It could readily be misinterpreted as a permissive action on the 
part of the lawmakers. 

What does a girl have to reveal to her prospective mate about her past? 
A. Mancini, $.D.B., deals with the case of a girl who wishes to have a rup- 
tured hymen repaired to conceal a deliberate violation of chastity.8° The 
Diszionario di teologia morale condemns such surgery on the grounds that it 
would be deception. Niedermeyer also condemns it in his compendium. 
Fr. Mancini, however, would allow the operation on the principle that no 
one is obliged to reveal a past fault. He maintains that if the husband were 
deceived it would be his own fault. 

Moralists agree that a young girl has no obligation to reveal past sexual 
lapses to her future partner, but some authors will hedge on the methods of 
concealment. They will not allow any simulation of virginity. I would be 
inclined to agree with Fr. Mancini. If the girl has no obligation, I do not 
see why she may not take whatever means are necessary to protect her 
secret. In practice, however, it seems to me that in this day and age it hardly 
seems necessary to resort to surgical repair. There are so many other causes 
for rupture, e.g., athletics, surgery, use of internal hygienic pads, etc., that 
it would be very rash to conclude to an immoral past from a ruptured hymen. 
The only purpose such surgery would serve would be to give subjective re- 
assurance to the girl. 

Does this privilege of silence extend to known sterility? P. F. Cremin 
considers the case of a young engaged woman who was treated for a disease 
of the ovaries with subsequent sterility.*' Must she reveal this fact to her 
intended husband? Fr. Cremin maintains a serious obligation in justice to 
reveal this sterility to her future spouse. It is a serious defect pertaining to 
the primary purpose of marriage which a young man would want to take 
into consideration before entering into the contract. Fr. Cremin would 
certainly except the case where the man was sterile himself or it was clear to 
the woman that he was not particularly interested in children. 

Simple sterility in relation to future marriage involves nothing more than 
a moral problem. But when the sterility results from a bilateral vasectomy, 
the problem of the canonical impediment of impotence arises. The Clergy 


* Palestra del clero 35 (April 15, 1956) 390-91. 
"! Trish Ecclesiastical Record 85 (May, 1956) 354-56. 
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because the husband had undergone a double vasectomy.” Now they want 
to have the marriage convalidated. The husband is told that if he wants to 
be fertile again he will have to undergo a serious operation and wear metal 
tubes. He would like to have the marriage fixed up but does not want to 
undergo the operation. 

S. (presumably Fr. Sanders) allows the marriage to be convalidated. Since 
the condition is not permanent, there is certainly no question of the impedi- 
ment of impotency. The fact that the husband is unwilling to undergo the 
operation makes no difference: “natura rei attendi debet, non autem 
voluntas.” 

In solving the case Fr. Sanders discusses the theoretical question involved. 
Does double vasectomy constitute impotence? Or is it a simple sterilizing 
procedure? Fr. Sanders holds the view that it constitutes impotence. But 
since there are weighty authorities on the other side, he feels that can. 
1068, §2 can still be applied and the vasectomized man may get married. 
He seems to base his own opinion chiefly on authority. It is his opinion that 
Pius XII accepted and proposed the view that bilateral vasectomy con- 
stitutes impotence in his Allocution to the Urologists. 


There can be no doubt that this statement of the Holy Father comes | 


closer to a confirmation of this opinion than any previous statement, but as 
Fr. Sanders admits, not all agree that it closes the argument. The context of 
the pertinent statement is not such as to exclude all doubt. 

The description of the surgical procedure necessary to reverse the vasec- 
tomy indicates a rather unusual case. The ordinary repair job, according to 
Dr. Vincent O’Conor, who has performed many such operations, “‘is a simple 
procedure which should be readily accomplished by any moderately well- 
trained and meticulous surgeon.” In his description of the operation no 
mention is made of any metal tubes. It consists merely in rejoining the ends 
of the tubes.™ 

Perhaps the most important publication on marriage during the past six 
months is the pamphlet, Beginning Your Marriage, by John L. Thomas, S.J." 


® Clergy Monthly 20 (May, 1956) 140-47. 

% Dr. O’Conor has performed more than fifty of these operations. In a private com- 
munication he reports that, if the vas has been severed at a distance of 2 to 3 cms. above 
the convoluted portion, his percentage of success is around 75 or 80 per cent. If the ligs- 
tion has been low down, the percentage drops considerably and might be less than # 
per cent. For a description of the surgical procedure see Dr. O’Conor’s articles on the 
subject, Journal of the American Medical Association 136 (1948) 162-63; 153 (1953) 
532-34. 
* Oak Park, Illinois: Delaney Publications (206 S. Grove Avenue). 







Monthly relates the case of a couple who were married outside the Church} 
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| The pamphlet is intended only for engaged and married couples and dis- 


tribution is restricted to the clergy. It fulfils a real need while at the same 
time avoiding the objectionable features of other publications of this type 
which either contain erroneous doctrine or else offend against propriety. 
Fr. Thomas not only presents the Catholic approach to the subject of mar- 
riage but also dispels many of the false and exaggerated notions of marital 
union and its various aspects which one frequently finds in modern manuals. 

What can be done for childless couples when the cause of sterility is in the 
male? The medical profession has been devoting considerable study and 
research to this problem. Unfortunately, the remedies uncovered do not 
always stay within the limits of good morality. One remedy suggested in a 
recent article in the Journal of the American Medical Association recom- 
mends artificial insemination with split ejaculations.*® The theory is that 
it is only by an accumulation or concentration of sperm that fertility is 
possible in some individuals. The single ejaculation contains either a sub- 
fertile sperm count, or else a normal count but an excessive amount of carrier 
fluid. Only the first part of the ejaculation is used, since it contains the bulk 
of the sperm. To get the required count and concentration a number of split 
ejaculations are combined and subsequently inseminated into the wife. 

Certainly, if the sperm is obtained through masturbation or through un- 
natural intercourse, this whole procedure is immoral. But if it were obtained 
through legitimate intercourse, I do not think the procedure would be clearly 
outlawed, even though some assistance were necessary in the way of collect- 
ing the sperm and later inseminating it in the woman. I think such insemina- 
tion would be classed as assistant rather than artificial insemination, par- 
ticularly if it took place as an adjunct to marital union. 

Another suggested remedy is the so-called “testosterone rebound.”** The 
procedure, as described, actually produces azoospermia (complete sterility) 
while the hormone is being taken, but as soon as the treatment stops the 
sperm reappears and it is hoped that it will reach fertility levels. This treat- 
ment might seem to some to present a moral problem. It seems to produce 
fertility precisely by causing temporary sterility, as it were, by building up 
the strength of the faculty. Would this have to be classed as direct 
sterilization? 

Since the individual concerned is already sterile, it is difficult to see how 


85 Edward T. Tyler and Heron O. Singher, “Male Infertility—Status of Treatment, 
Prevention and Current Research,” Journal of the American Medical Association 160 
(Jan. 14, 1956) 91-97. 

8§ Charles W. Charny, “Treatment of Male Infertility with Large Doses of Testos- 
terone,”” Journal of the American Medical Association 160 (Jan. 14, 1956) 98-101. 
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the process can be considered a direct sterilization. It may perhaps make 
him more sterile than he actually is but, since it does not remove the potentia 
generandi, I do not think that it can be considered an immoral procedure, 
There is some doubt about the actual value of the treatment, but if it can 
solve a sterility problem, I do not see why there should be any moral ob- 
jection to it. 


As already intimated, artificial insemination is not an acceptable solution | 


to the problem of childlessness. An article in the Linacre Quarterly by Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., presents the first two statements of Pius XII on this subject, 
together with a thorough commentary on the statements and a discussion 
of the moral aspects of both donor and husband insemination.” A recent 
statement on the same subject is found in the Pope’s Allocution to the 


Second World Congress on Fertility and Sterility.“ He rejects as absolutely | 


immoral and illicit artificial fecundation “in vitro” (test-tube babies). He 
also makes some further comments on artificial insemination taken in the 
ordinary sense. The matrimonial contract confers no right to artificial in- 
semination. Such a right is in no way contained in the right to the marital 
act. Nor can one appeal to a right to offspring to justify artificial insemina- 
tion. The marital contract gives a right to the natural marital act, not to 
offspring. 

Another article in the Journal of the American Medical Association con- 
cludes from statistics that the number of children to be expected by a woman 
who marries at the age of seventeen and who makes no attempt to thwart 
her normal fecundity is about thirteen.® The study also discovered that the 
median line for a first conception is about two or three months after marriage. 
The use of contraceptives does not lengthen the time required to achieve a 
pregnancy when the practice is abandoned. In relation to the use of contra- 
ceptives, however, the author refers, and without objection, to the opinion 
of I. C. Rubin, that many couples practice birth control needlessly and 
unwisely. They do so needlessly because they are already sterile. They are 
unwise because their practice covers up a sterility problem, and by the time 
they abandon contraception and discover their infertility much valuable time 
is lost during which the problem might have been solved. 

What is said of contraception in this connection would be true also of 
the practice of so-called amplexus reservatus.” This practice is also unhealthy 

“The Teaching of Pope Pius XII on Artificial Insemination,” Linacre Quarterly 23 
(Feb., 1956) 5-17. 

% AAS 48 (June, 1956) 467-74. 

8° A. F. Guttmacher, “Factors Affecting Normal Expectancy of Conception,” Journal 


of the American Medical Association 161 (June 30, 1956) 855-60. 
% “De amplexu reservato,” Estudios eclesidsticos 30 (April-June, 1956) 197-227. 
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because of the psychic frustration it involves, as well as the danger of causing 
chronic congestion, particularly in the female. These are just a few of the 
considerations which must be made in considering the morality of this prac- 
tice. A. Yanguas concludes, however, from a very thorough treatment of the 
subject that, though the practice is open to danger and abuse, nothing can be 
advanced to show that it is wrong in itself. As far as positive legislation is 
concerned, neither the decree of the Holy Office ordering the books of P. 
Chanson withdrawn from circulation nor the later Monitum can be adduced 
to show that the practice is wrong in itself. This opinion is shared by many 
moralists. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 
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LA SAINTE BIBLE, traduite en francais sous la direction de 1’Ecole 


biblique de Jérusalem. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1956. Pp. xv + 1669. 1,800 fr. | 


The splendid new Bible de Jérusalem, which first appeared in individual 
volumes (cf. the reviews in THEOLOGICAL StuDIEs), is now issued in one 
volume. For this edition several important changes have been made. The 
revised version of the Psalms (cf. THEotocicat Stupres 17 [Sept., 1956] 
414-15) is used; other revisions of the translation, mostly stylistic, have been 
introduced especially in the poetical books. A far more serious feature of the 
new edition is the drastic reduction of the valuable introductions, and the 
suppression and reduction of many notes. This, of course, has been done with 
a view to publishing the complete Bible in one handy volume. It is, however, 
in the reviewer’s opinion a serious defect of the present edition, since it was 
precisely the introductions and notes that made the work important for 
non-French-speaking readers. 

An alphabetical table of the most important notes has been added to help 
the reader find the fullest discussion of any particular ideas, proper names, 
places, etc. It would be a great service if the publishers could see their way to 
printing, in a separate volume, at least the introductions of the older edition, 
with revisions and expansions where necessary; such a volume would make 
an invaluable introduction to the Bible, the result of the best modern scholar- 
ship, and could be re-edited from time to time as the advance of our knowl- 
edge would warrant it. 

The type, especially in the notes, is very small, the paper is very thin, and 
the paper and print together give a generally gray appearance. 

A table of measures and money, eight maps, and a chronological chart 
(giving, for the Divided Monarchy, the chronology of de Vaux in his article, 
“Tsrael,” in the Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément) are additions to the 
work. 


Woodstock College G. S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN BIBLE LANDs. By William Foxwell Albright. 
Pittsburgh: Biblical Colloquium, 1956. Pp. 136. 

For the 20th American edition (1936) of Young’s Analytical Concordance, 
W. F. Albright contributed an essay on the state of our archaeological knowl- 
edge of the Bible Lands. This study was brought up to date for the 22nd 
edition (1955), and the present work is a reprint of it with three pages of 
additional notes on the significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Following the plan of his first study, A. surveys the history of archaeolog- 


584 
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ical discovery in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Palestine-Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, 
and Arabia with particular reference to those finds which bear on the Bible. 
He then illustrates archaeologically the various biblical “‘periods,” from the 
earliest chapters of Genesis to New Testament times. A separate chrono- 
logical chart presents the author’s most recent dates for pre-historic and 
historic times. Though the work is very compact, there is an abundance of 
information and material, illustrating on every page the author’s great com- 
mand of the field. 

Much new material has been added for this work, but of special moment 
are the Dead Sea Scrolls. In some recent works, A.’s statement that the Dead 
Sea Scrolls would “revolutionize” our knowledge of the New Testament and 
Christian origins has been grossly misused. He has been bracketed with others 
who have made the same claim, but have understood the “revolution” in a 
completely different sense. A.’s position is quite simply that our new knowl- 
edge completely upsets the older liberal critics’ view which dated books of 
the New Testament as late as 150 A.D., as well as the ultra-conservative 
and fundamentalist view which would have Christianity completely isolated 
from its historical background. Against the former position is his statement 
that “in general we can already say emphatically that there is no longer any 
solid basis for dating any book of the New Testament after about 80 A.D.” 
(p. 136); his illustrations of the contacts between the Scrolls and our New 
Testament books demonstrate the invalidity of the latter view. Equally 
against both is his own cautious conclusion which warns that Essene lustra- 
tions and community meals, while shedding light on the sacraments of 
baptism and the Eucharist, “have nothing theologically in common with 
Christian Baptism ... nor with the Christian Eucharist as the sacramental 
body and blood of Christ” (pp. 135-36). 

The directors of the Biblical Colloquium have done a great service in 
reprinting and making available to a wider public this splendid study. Their 
attention should be called to the fact that in the cross-references the page 
numbers refer to the original printing in the Concordance and do not agree 
with the pagination in the present work. For example, the reference (p. 102) 
to discussion of the Elephantine papyri, supposed to be found on “p. 11,” 
should be p. 19. This will no doubt disconcert the uninitiated. 


Woodstock College G. S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


Tue Briwce. A Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studies. Volume 1. Edited 
by John M. Oesterreicher. New York: Pantheon, 1955. Pp. 349. $3.95. 

The Bridge is a scholarly effort to reveal the unity of God’s design for men 
as it leads from Law to Gospel. It speaks of the OT and the NT, of the past 
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and the present, of the Jesus over whom Jews and Christians are separated; 
for He is the Bridge. To serve comprehensively the dialogue between Jew and 
Christian, this new enterprise embraces the provinces of theology, philos- 
ophy, history, literature, and sociology. 

Volume 1 comprises fourteen essays and five book reviews. Six of the 
essays will be of interest to the student of Scripture. In “Abraham and the 
Ascent of Conscience,” a slight revision of her Histoire d’ Abraham (Paris, 
1947), Raissa Maritain discusses with sensitive perception and in moving 
language that “state of nature” when moral conscience was still in twilight— 
after man’s initial experience of sin, yet before the regime of Mosaic moral- 
ity. Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P., delves deeply into exodus typology. The 
exodus of Israel (deliverance from Egypt, covenant on Sinai) finds fulfilment 
first in the exodus of Christ (cf. Mt, Mk, Jn: return from Egypt, baptism in 
Jordan, temptation in desert, lawgiver on Mount, bright cloud of trans- 
figuration, light of world, Lamb of God, manna, spiritual water, new cove- 
nant), then in the exodus of the Christian (cf. patristic typology: baptism 
liberates a spiritual people from a spiritual tyrant and leads them from the 
world to the kingdom of God; manna-rock symbolism realized in the Eucha- 
rist; way of the cross as the authentic Christian exodus), and finally in the 
consummation that is heaven (cf. Ap: victorious Lamb, final covenant, 
water of life, hidden manna). 

In a meditative interpretation of “Kohelet: The Veiled God,”’ translated 
from Theologie und Glaube 43 (1953) 347-59, Bertram Hessler, O.F.M.., 
concludes that, for the man of the Old Covenant, the enigmatic Preacher 
was a tutor leading to Christ by uncovering the misery of sinful man in his 
remoteness from God; for the man of the New Testament, at whose threshold 
he stands, he discloses the gladness of our redemption. Richard Kugelman, 
C.P., provides a splendid semantic study of “Hebrew, Israelite, Jew in the 
New Testament.” B. C. Butler, O.S.B., compares the teaching of Jesus in 
Matthew with the hope of the old Israel, with its Scriptures, its conviction 
that Israel was the chosen people, and its expectation that God would visit 
and redeem it. He suggests that the Sermon on the Mount reaffirmed the 
Torah in a new and higher synthesis; that Jesus accepted the doctrine of 
Israel’s divine election, while ultimately identifying the true Israel with the 
Eleven commissioned to teach mankind; that Jesus brilliantly synthesized 
Isaiah’s suffering Servant of the Lord with Daniel’s glorious Son of Man—so 
that what official Israel rejected was “‘a highly original, profoundly moral and 
spiritual, reinterpretation and development of most authentically scrip- 
tural elements” (p. 92). In “The Trial of the Messiah,” Hilaire Duesberg, 
O.S.B., concludes that Jesus was a victim of pharisaism, which is a caricature 
and betrayal of the authentic Pharisees, “the hypertrophy of their love for 
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the Law” (p. 237). Dom Hilaire’s fear is that the Jew may surrender his 
peculiar greatness, his quest for the Messiah. 

In an essay of unusual theological pertinence, Fr. Oesterreicher argues 
cogently for his affirmation that, “for all her desire to suffer, even to suffer 
like Christ, Simone Weil was not a Christian” (p. 128). This thesis is but- 
tressed by an analysis of Simone’s concept of an absent God, her philosophy 
of decreation, her misunderstanding of God Incarnate, the gulf she invented 
between the passion and the resurrection, her gnosticism, her rebellion 
against ancient Israel’s mission. Her philosophy of negation is a betrayal of 
her own striking insight: “‘God loves not as I love but as an emerald is green. 
He is ‘I love.’” This “dark fabric of subtle despair” (p. 158) Fr. Oester- 
reicher traces back to a spiritual crisis of Simone’s adolescence, so profound 
a sense of unworthiness to exist that the philosophy she developed ‘“‘was a 
holding on to the pain of her youth, a longspun suicide” (p. 157). 

The remaining essays, though of relatively slender significance for the 
theologian, are capably done. A translation of Pierre Charles’ “Les Protocols 
des Sages de Sion,” Nouvelle revue théologique 65 (1938) 56-78, demonstrates 
graphically that the Protocols are a fraud, a clumsy plagiarism of Maurice 
Joly’s Dialogue aux enfers entre Machiavel et Montesquieu, ou La politique de 
Machiavel au XIX¢® siécle (Brussels, 1864 and 1868; Paris, 1865). William 
Keller outlines the extent of Nazi annihilation of European Jewry (6,093,000 
or 73.4 per cent killed), and, in the wake of Guardini, indicates its root (the 
union of inhumanity with the machine) and consequent responsibility (to be 
aware, to denounce, to make amends—not because of collective guilt but for 
collective honor). Mother Marie Thaddea de Sion introduces us to the cus- 
toms, prayers, readings, and meditations that surround death in the Jewish 
way of life—all of them revelatory of reverence, faith, and hope. Edward A. 
Synan presents sympathetically, yet critically, Abraham Heschel’s ontology 
of prayer (“‘an act that constitutes the very essence of man”) and prayer’s 
polarities: the divine and human termini; spontaneity vs. fidelity to a text; 
prayer and life. Edward H. Flannery reviews the facts of the Finaly case, 
then analyzes the juridical and sacramental issues, largely on the model of 
Journet and Rouquette. Cornelia and Irving Siissman seek to discover the 
influence of the Crucified in the life of Marc Chagall by studying his startling 
representations on canvas of Christ crucified—a Jewish Christ, the Christ of 
the diaspora. Barry Ulanov reveals Shakespeare’s insight in The Merchant 
of Venice: “justice is traduced, mercy unequal. It is not Jew who offends so 
grievously, not Christian who understands so poorly; it is man who is inade- 
quate to his eternal destiny” (p. 277). 


Woodstock College WaLrTeEr J. BurcHARDT, S.J. 
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DEMYTHOLOGIZING AND History. By Friedrich Gogarten. Translated 
from the first German edition by Neville Horton Smith. London: SCM 
Press, 1955. Pp. 92. 7s. 6d. 

The extensive number of articles in recent periodical literature dealing 
with the Enimythologisierung controversy indicates that this debate is fast 
becoming a crucial issue on the American scene; hence the opportuneness of 
this translation, with certain changes and omissions approved by the author, 
of a volume published in 1953. 

Readers of THEOLOGICAL StuprEs will be familiar with the main lines of 
Rudolf Bultmann’s endeavors to demythologize the NT, and with two out- 
standing Catholic critiques of this enterprise (cf. TS 16 [1955] 77-85; 17 
[1956] 420-25). Gogarten, professor of theology at Géttingen University, 
is a protagonist for Bultmann’s viewpoint, in expounding what Fr. Malevez 
has termed the “objectivistic” interpretation of Bultmann’s thought, as 
opposed to the “subjectivistic” interpretation proffered by most of B.’s 
critics. Gogarten defends his interpretation vigorously, and at times bluntly, 
against that proposed by “official theologians and church authorities,” e.g., 
the general synod of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany, 
who regard Entmythologisierung as a terrifying slogan and a deadly dangerous 
attack upon the foundations and content of belief. 

In the dialogue set up by G. with these “orthodox” theologians, it is a ques- 
tion of two possible interpretations of the Christian faith and of the events 
which underlie it. Fundamental to the discussion is a radically different 
interpretation of history, and the idea that history, as a problem, arose only 
with and as a consequence of the Christian faith. 

In the historical view of the faith as presented by the “official” theology 
of the Church, everything depends on the “objective historicity” of the 
events of the revelation. The difficulty here, says G., is that on the one hand 
there is an affirmation of this historical factualness which means the same 
sort of historicity as historical science generally predicates of the occurrences 
it establishes, while on the other hand it must at the same time assert that 
these events, since they are the “redemptive acts of God,” are entirely with- 
out analogy and cannot be grasped by human thought. This means that in 
redemptive history a distinction must be drawn between the objective 
occurrences in it which can be assigned to a definite place in history, and 
their historically incomprehensible actual essence. The question is, how can 
objective reality be combined with a reality which cannot be established by 
historical means, in such a way that they are one and the same? How can 
these historical facts be unified with the supra-historical reality? It is only 
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by this unification that these facts acquire a redemptive-historical meaning 
and become “redemptive facts,” and conversely, it is only by this unification 
that the historical character of the redemptive history and with it the “ob- 
jectively real character of the reality” of the objects of faith can be estab- 
lished. To assert the unity of these two things, the historical and the supra- 
historical, leads to intolerable contradictions. 

The historical view of the faith in G.’s interpretation of Bultmann’s 
existential interpretation of the NT involves a view of history that leans 
heavily on the existential position of Heidegger. This concept of history 
is referred particularly to the historical character of human existence and 
not principally to the history of the past. It is a view of history that has its 
origin in the Christian faith. In this faith man recognizes that he is respon- 
sible for the form of the world. His sin is the cause of the world’s disorder. 
But in his freedom disclosed to him in faith, his freedom as a son of God, the 
world has obtained the promise that it shall be delivered from the bondage 
of vanity and corruption, and restored as God’s creation (Rom 8:19 ff.). 
This concept of man’s responsibility for history is at the level of being and 
not only of doing. Responsibility does not denote a detached, arbitrary 
attitude, but rather a response which is evoked by a given word and which 
can be made only with the being of the respondent. 

Applying the term “historical” to man with reference to his responsibility 
for the world and its form means that his relation to the world cannot be 
expressed in terms of subject and object; for this pattern is destructive of 
the historical character of both object and subject in making them both 
isolated. Our thinking has been caught up in this pattern for the past 300 
years, and it is in applying this pattern to Bultmann’s enterprise that so 
much misunderstanding on the part of his opponents has arisen. When B.’s 
assertions about the kerygma of the NT and its historical character and 
reality are transformed into this subjectivism, there is a transposition of 
them into “mere contents of consciousness,” which are without “objective 
foundation,” and in which the “objective facts of redemption” have nothing 
more than the “abstract existence of a purely conditioned ‘as if.’” After 
this fundamental misunderstanding of B.’s thought come the cries of anguish 
of the “orthodox” theologians. — 

G. rightly points out that the strongest disagreement has been provoked 
by the assertion that “Christ the Crucified and Risen One comes before us 
in the Word of the proclaimed message and nowhere else.” This was taken 
to mean that in the Christian faith there is no longer any strict concern with 
the reality of the person of Jesus Christ, but the kerygma itself actually 
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usurped the place of the person of Christ. This would mean that the cross 
and the resurrection are not redemptive facts of a history which has taken 
place, but an interpretation of the processes of consciousness in man. 

G.’s exposition of Bultmann’s presentation, in which the subjectivistic 
interpretation above is refuted, is substantially the same as that proposed 
by Fr. Malevez (7S 16 [1955] 83-85). Briefly, the cross of Christ and His 
triumph over death are only an expression of the event of grace which is ac- 
complished every hour for us. The essence of the message is that the liber- 
ating judgment of God, timeless on His part, is also effected in time in the 


faith of those who accept the notification of it. This notification is prolonged | 


by God throughout our history. Through the apostolic kerygma the judg- 
ment of God never ceases to be present to us. It becomes in the preaching 
an event that is truly geschichilich, since it accompanies us all through our 
history and never ceases to call us in the hic et nunc. 

A Catholic critique of this position with regard to the scientific, philo- 
sophical, exegetical, and Christological shortcomings is to be found in the 
works of Fr. Malevez and Fr. Marlé. The need for works of the same 
nature in English is obvious. So, too, the need for Catholic works in English 
on myth and symbol, on the historical method, its valid use and its limita- 
tions, on the theology of history, and on the relation of faith to history. 

The translation itself deserves special mention. Through a judicious use 
of footnotes, the translator has made it possible for the reader to find his 
way through a very difficult work, especially in those sections which reflect 
the influence of Heidegger, whose purposely ambiguous vocabulary presents 
a real problem. 


Woodstock College Vincent T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 


Dre ZEIT DER KircHE: EXEGETISCHE AUFSATZE UND VORTRAGE. By 
Heinrich Schlier. Freiburg: Herder, 1956. Pp. 314. 

This is a collection of essays and lectures published in Protestant theo- 
logical journals between 1933 and 1954. Two of the studies were contribu- 
tions to Festschriften, one dedicated to Karl Barth, the other to Rudolf Bult- 
mann. With one exception, all were written before the author’s conversion 
to Catholicism. In assembling these scattered essays within the covers of one 
volume, so long after their publication, the author hopes to clarify the great 
decision “that I had to make precisely as a theologian.” In an epilogue that 
indicates very pointedly the relevance of these essays for present-day the- 
ology, S. insists that this collection is not even indirectly biographical. He is 
not presenting the documentation of the progress of his soul toward the 
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Catholic Church. All the essays are exegetical studies, concerned exclusively 
with discovering and expressing the New Testament answers to some of the 
pressing problems created for the Evangelical Church by its theologians 
during the critical years from 1933 to 1954. The rather loose bond of a com- 
mon but very broad subject matter, “the World and the Church,” is the 
only connexion that gives this volume any unity. Except for a defense of 
infant baptism against Karl Barth, none of the studies is polemical or apolo- 
getic. Yet, because of the subject matter, all the traditional theses that 
constitute the field of controversy between Lutherans and Catholics are 
reviewed, at least indirectly, e.g., the nature of the Church, the Christian 
ministry, the unity of the Church, the effects of baptism, the relation of 
faith and works. 

For S., exegesis is not a purely historical discipline occupied solely with 
discovering the beliefs and practices of the primitive Christian communities. 
The function of exegesis is to present the teachings of an essential source 
of Christian faith, to uncover the truth that is normative for Christian the- 
ology. Therefore he asked the New Testament itself to answer the questions 
raised by modern theologians of the Evangelical Church, which was forced 
by the crises of current history to reexamine its traditional positions. The 
answers given him by the New Testament led S. ever farther away not only 
from the positions of modern Evangelical theologians but also from the 
basic tenets of orthodox Lutheranism. 

Essays 1, 2, and 6 (“Die Beurteiling des Staates im N.T.”; “Vom Anti- 
christ”; “‘Jesus und Pilatus’’) reflect the concern of Evangelical theologians 
during the Nazi period to define the Christian concept of the state and its 
functions. S. sees in the Johannine pericope of Jesus before Pilate (Jn 18:26— 
19:16) a summary of all the NT teaching on the state and a prophetic pre- 
view of the attitude political power will take throughout history toward the 
Kingdom of God. Like this world, the state passes away. The true state of 
the Christian is heaven, in which he already holds citizenship. The Christian 
obeys the state because God so wills and commands. But he does not seek 
from the state what it does not possess, the truth. Jesus is the truth. The 
function of the state is to help men live honorable and virtuous lives while 
they await the coming of the glorious Kingdom. Looking back on these es- 
says now (p. 309), S. concedes that his desire to call back to a sober, balanced 
judgment the Evangelical theological students, who were carried away by 
the wave of political enthusiasm that swept Germany in 1933, betrayed him 
into painting a picture of the state that is somewhat exaggerated and not 
properly shaded. 

Nazi anti-Semitism focused the attention of German theologians on the 
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Jewish problem. Essays 3, 4, 8, and 16 treat of the NT teaching on Jew and 
Gentile (“Von den Heiden, Rom 1, 18-32”; “Von den Juden, Rom 2, 1-29”; 
“Die Entscheidung fiir die Heidenmission in der Urchristenheit”; “Das 
Mysterium Israels’). “The Jews were a problem not only when the anti- 
Christian state turned against them and thereby proved that the Church 
and Israel belong together from their roots. The Jews are a problem today 
too, and will be always.” S. notes that the NT answer to this problem differs 
from the solution so frequently given by Christians today: “the Jew is the 
elder brother of Christians.” According to Paul the Apostle, this formula 
says both too little and too much. 

The essays already mentioned are all concerned with the NT theme, “the 
World.” The remaining studies treat of the Church, e.g., “Die Taufe”; 
“Die Ordnung der Kirche nach den Pastoralbriefen’’; “Die Kirche nach dem 
Brief an die Epheser”; “Die Verkiindigung in Gottesdienst der Kirche”; 
“Die Einheit im Derken des Apostels Paulus,” and, written after his con- 
version, “‘Die Kirche als das Geheimnis Christi nach dem Epheserbrief.” 
S. thinks that 1 Cor, in which Paul opposes the Corinthian enthusiasm for 
the charismatics by insisting on the Apostolic teaching authority, is perhaps 
a stronger refutation of the pietistic position of modern Evangelicals than 
are the Pastoral Epistles (“Uber das Hauptanliegen des I. Briefes an die 
Korinther”). 

The author invites the reader to answer these questions: Is not the doc- 
trine presented in these essays really the teaching of the N7? Is not the NT 
teaching really Catholic? Are not the principles of Catholic doctrine really 
Apostolic? It would be difficult for any NT scholar to refuse an affirmative 
to the first question. One who accepts the NT as a faithful record of the 
Apostolic preaching must give a resounding “yes” to the other questions. 
Here precisely, insists S., is the decision that faces the Evangelical theologian 
today: “Will man die Glaubensposition Luthers und der Reformation retten, 
muss man den Kanon der Schrift auflésen” (p. 311). 


Passionist Monastery, RICHARD KuUGELMAN, C.P. 
Union City, NJ. 


INITIATION AUX PERES DE L’EGLISE 1. By Johannes Quasten. Translated 
from the English by J. Laporte. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1955. Pp. xviii + 
410. 

The first two volumes of Prof. Quasten’s Patrology appeared in 1950 and 
1953, to be welcomed enthusiastically by the world community of patristic 
scholars. Such was Q.’s mastery of the material, so sensitive his awareness of 
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developmen.s and discoveries, so admirable his syntheses, so rich and up- 
to-date his bibliographies, so liberal and pertinent his translated excerpts, 
that this new Patrology promised to supplant, when completed, all existing 
manuals (cf. THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es 13 [1952] 603-5; 15 [1954] 649-50). 

In the work under review we have a French translation of Q.’s first volume, 
which closes with Irenaeus. What commends it to student and scholar, how- 
ever, is that it is not simply translation; it is progression. In the French 
version Q. has made it his effort to keep abreast of patristic research and to 
put to profit the suggestions made by competent critics in reviews of the 
English edition. 

The improvements, and the consequent superiority of the French version 
to the English, touch bibliography and text. Approximately 800 biblio- 
graphical entries have been added, to take account of editions, translations, 
and studies which appeared between 1950 and 1955. As for the text, a careful 
comparison of the two versions reveals the following changes. Additional 
material has been included on the history of patrology (pp. 4-6), on the 
date of the Didache (p. 44), on the text of the Arabic History of Joseph the 
Carpenter (p. 144), on the sources of the apocryphal Apocalypses of the 
Virgin (p. 171), and on Ps.-Melito, On the Transitus of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary (p. 280). Moreover, Q. takes cognizance of R. M. Grant’s recent effort 
to show that On the Resurrection of the Dead is not from the pen of Athe- 
nagoras (p. 261), P. Nautin’s refusal to recognize Melito as author of the 
Homily on the Passion (p. 275), and Marrou’s view that the Letter to Diog- 
netus stems from Clement of Alexandria (p. 282). He describes the contents 
of two volumes of the Gnostic texts discovered near Chénoboskion (pp. 
316-18), and records Sagnard’s translation of Irenaeus’ propter potentiorem 
principalitatem: “en raison de sa plus puissante autorité de fondation” 
(p. 348). Q. refuses to accept the thesis of Grégoire and Oregels that Poly- 
carp died in 177 (p. 92); he submits that Andriessen’s attempt to identify 
Quadratus’ lost Apology with the Letter to Diognetus “is not convincing” 
(p. 217); he believes that F. Délger has convincingly established John Dam- 
ascene as the author of the legend of Barlaam and Joasaph (p. 218); and he 
acknowledges Theodoret of Cyrus as the author of Ps.-Justin, Exposition of 
the Faith, or On the Trinity (p. 234). There is a slight revision of the sections 
on Christian Gnosticism (pp. 291-92) and on Valentinus (p. 297), in harmony 
with the Chénoboskion discoveries. Page 333 omits the remark of the Eng- 
lish edition (p. 291) that from the fragments, catenae, and papyri “almost 
the whole of the complete text [of Irenaeus’ Against Heresies] can be recon- 
structed.” Even the translated excerpts profit from the addition of a passage 
from the Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas (pp. 206-7). 
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The French translation is faithful and fluent. A number of minor errors, 
however, have crept in. In dating the complete Acts of Pilate, the change 





from “the beginning of the fifth century” (Paérology, p. 116) to “du début | 
du IV° siécle” (Initiation, p. 134) is probably a slip of the pen. The English | 
edition (p. 121) states that the present form of the Greek text of the Proto- | 


evangelium of James dates from the fourth century, “in the latter part of 


which it was used by Epiphanius”; the French version (p. 140) says that | 


Epiphanius used the latter part of the /ext in the fourth century. Kishpaugh’s 
study of the feast of our Lady’s presentation should be dated not 1914 (p. 


141) but 1941. The reference to Lactantius (p. 183) should be Jmstit. IV, 12, | 
3. The abbreviation CV (p. 216) should be VC (for Vigiliae christianae). | 


The “douze volumes” of Chénoboskion texts (p. 315) suddenly increase to | 
“treize volumes” (p. 316). The “twenty-three” fragments (Patrology, p. 291) | 


of Irenaeus’ Against Heresies extant in Syriac translations become “‘Trente- 
trois” in the French (p. 333); the former is correct (cf. B. Reynders, CSCO 
141, Avant-propos, p. I). 


— <— 


Because of its scholarly contemporaneity, the first volume of Initiation | 
is an indispensable manual, either as a replacement for the corresponding | 
English volume or at least as a supplement thereto. For the same reason it | 


should supplant in French circles the patristic section of Cayré, whose 
“€dition refondue” does not do justice to the progress of patristic scholar- 
ship in the past quarter-century (cf. the alarm sounded by Ch. Martin, 
S.J., in Nouvelle revue théologique 78 [April, 1956] 433). 


Woodstock College WALTER J. BurGHARDT, S.J. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHURCH FATHERS. Vol. 1: FarTH, TRINITY, 
INCARNATION. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xxviii + 635. $10.00. 

Professor Wolfson has undertaken the formidable project of writing a 
history of philosophy from Philo to Spinoza—that period in the annals of 
philosophy when Western thought came face to face with, and was influenced 
by, biblical revelation. It was Philo of Alexandria who inaugurated this 
movement. We have expressed in these pages (cf. THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 9 
[1948] 578-89) our appreciation of W.’s two-volume work on Philo (Philo: 
Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1947]), where he correctly underscored Philo’s impor- 
tance and succeeded in revealing him in his proper perspective. W. will con- 
tinue this history in the realms of Jewish, Musulman, and Christian thought 
—and therein lies much of the originality of his project. The volume under 
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review (to be followed by a second) deals with the philosophy of the Fathers 
of the Church. The framework is the same as his Philo: it follows the order 
of problems. This volume treats first the sources of patristic philosophy, then 
questions concerning the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

The interest of the subject is obvious. Relatively few studies have been 
devoted to the philosophy of the Fathers. Brehier even disputed its existence, 
so much so that a supplement had to be added to his history of philosophy. 
In point of fact, the most an author does is to devote a few pages to the 
period between Proclus and Anselm. Augustine alone has been the object of 
penetrating research. The philosophy of the Greek Fathers continues to be 
neglected. In this field von Ivanka made a beginning with some important 
works which attest the originality of Christian thinkers with reference to 
Neoplatonism. Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus Confessor: these are 
significant names in the history of philosophy. All this indicates the sense of 
expectation which W.’s project arouses in us. 

Regrettably, interesting as the book is from other points of view, it does 
not fulfil the hopes created. The reason lies in a basic ambiguity in regard of 
the subject. Where the philosophy of the Fathers is at issue, we expect to 
find properly philosophical problems treated—the existence and attributes 
of God, creation, providence. It is here that it would be interesting to learn 
how the Fathers received and modified the Hellenistic tradition. Actually, 
however, it is not these subjects that are treated, but the Trinity and the 
Incarnation—and these concerns are properly theological. The subject of 
the book is, therefore, the utilization of the technical categories of Greek 
philosophy for the elaboration of patristic theology. This is an interesting 
topic, and it is handled remarkably well. But it is not a history of patristic 
philosophy; it is a history of scientific theology. 

W. could answer that the Christian authors in question add nothing new 
to Philo in the field of philosophy properly so called. There is much to be said 
for this position. In his first chapter W. shows that the Christian thinkers 
accepted all but one of the seven essential theses of “biblical philosophy” as 
found in Philo (cf. p. 81). Moreover, their general attitude towards pagan 
philosophies was his. It is none the less true that this “biblical” philosophy, 
which Philo was the first to develop, has a history all its own. It came into 
contact with new forms of ancient thought—Middle Platonism, Neoplato- 
nism, Neo-Aristotelianism—and a reaction ensued. It is precisely these ava- 
tars of the enterprise initiated by Philo that we were anticipating; and it is 
precisely these that are not to be found. 

W. could rejoin that the second volume may come closer to fulfilling our 
desires; for it will deal with the knowledge of God and with anthropology. 
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He could add that the Fathers did not distinguish philosophy and theology, 
and that in studying them it is impossible to divorce the two disciplines 


completely. This we are willing to admit. Be that as it may, let us concen- | 


trate on the positive values which the book offers, rather than deplore its 
lacunae. However, before considering these positive contributions, we can- 
not but regret a second ambiguity, which affects especially the whole first 
part of the book. This time there is question not of deficiency but of excess, 
W.’s book actually begins with a study of the New Testament. Unfortu- 
nately, this study is disappointing on two counts. 

In his Philo W. carefully distinguished between what he called “the 


scriptural presuppositions,” the data of revelation, and their elaboration by | 


means of philosophical concepts. In the book under review he should have 


distinguished the new scriptural presuppositions contributed by the New | 


Testament from their further elaboration. But W.—and here we have an 
initial ambiguity—reduces these presuppositions to the affirmation that 
Jesus is the Messiah. Relative to the principal dogmas, the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, he finds therein a development whose origins he describes in 


very questionable fashion. For example, as W. sees it, in Paul’s theology | 


the Holy Spirit is identified with Wisdom and the preexistent Messiah of 
Late Judaism; in Paul, as in Matthew and Luke, the Trinity does not exist 
prior to the birth of Jesus; the Synoptics introduce the Virgin Birth under 
pagan influences. W. foresaw that such opinions would give rise to dissent 


and qualifications (p. ix); but he gives the impression of assuming that [| 


reservations of this sort are dogmatic reactions, whereas in point of fact it is 
on a sheerly scientific level that these interpretations of W. are branded as 
baseless. 

W.., therefore, extends to the data of revelation a study which should have 
been restricted to the theological elaboration of the data. As he sees it, 
Christian dogmas in their very essence derive from that interpretation of 
the biblical data within the framework of Greek philosophy which was the 
work of Philo. A particular instance is his interpretation of John’s Logos. 
We are in perfect agreement with W. on the importance of Philo for the- 
ology and Christian philosophy. But this influence must be situated cor- 
rectly: its proper place is in the development of the revealed data beginning 
with the Apologists, not in the actual genesis of the Christian faith. In a 
similar vein, if the New Testament writers used earlier thought-forms to 
put revelation into words, the categories in question were rather those of 
Palestinian Judaism. 

This much prefaced, it remains to consider the essential and most exten- 
sive part of the book, a study of what the Fathers of the fourth century called 
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technologia, i.e., the use which Christian theologians made of the categories 
of Greek philosophy, especially Aristotelian, to express the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. Here W.’s strong points are primarily two: 
his knowledge of Philo and Greek philosophy, and a remarkable clarity of 
exposition. What he offers us in his work is a series of precise and well- 
constructed monographs which are a valuable contribution to the study of 
patristic theology. A few examples are in order. 

The first part of the volume studies faith and reason. This leads W. to the 
provocative question of the meaning of pistis in Greek philosophy, and 
Clement of Alexandria’s use of it in his theory of Christian faith. For Plato 
pistis means no more than opinion. Aristotle, however, gives the word a 
new sense, “the consciousness of the certainty of the truth of our knowledge” 
(p. 114); and this conciousness of certainty is applicable to two kinds of 
knowledge: an immediate knowledge, such as sensation and primary prem- 
ises, and a derivative knowledge, such as that based on reason. The same 
doctrine is discoverable in the Stoics, but they replace pistis with sygkata- 
thesis. Clement identifies the two ideas, defines pistis as an assent, shows 
that this pistis exists also with reference to scientific knowledge, and sees 
therein a free act. The consequence is that on the religious level Clement, 
using the twofold aspect of Aristotelian pistis, calls faith on the one hand 
an immediate assent to the word of God corresponding to the Aristotelian 
faith in primary premises, and on the other hand an assent based on 
rational demonstration and synonymous with gnosis. 

Special interest attaches to W.’s discussion of the influence on Christian 
theologians of Philo’s Logos doctrine. He finds in Philo, as we know, a very 
clear distinction between the divine Logos, not distinct from God, and a 
Logos distinct from God but created. Some Fathers took up this twofold- 
stage theory of the Logos. However, W. emphasizes the difference between 
Philo and these Fathers, in that the latter have in mind merely two stages 
of one and the same Logos, who is always God but takes a different form 
of existence as instrument of creation. Other Fathers, Origen for example, 
do not admit this twofold stage; on this point W. remarks their similarity 
to Plotinus. 

The two most interesting chapters have to do with the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, and the technical categories which the Fathers employed to 
elucidate them. With reference to the Trinity, W. analyzes at length the 
different types of unity enumerated by Aristotle: unity of rule (arche), of 
substratum (hypokeimenon), of genus (ousia), of species (eidos). He shows 
how Origen prefers the word ousia, in the sense of second essence, to desig- 
nate the divine nature common to the three Persons, and so implies a unity 
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of specific genus. Tertullian, on the other hand, prefers substantia, which 
indicates rather the unity of substratum. But W. insists that ousia in the 


} 


definition of Nicaea means more than the generic essence and approximates | 
hypokeimenon. This is equivalent to saying that the terms are not employed | 


in their rigidly technical sense. Worth noting too is W.’s observation on the 
basic identity of Greek and Latin trinitarian theology. 


The same analytical techniques are discoverable in the treatment of the | 


Incarnation. Here, as before, W. begins with the various kinds of union 


known to ancient philosophy and adopted by the Fathers to express their | 


thought: union of composition (Aristotle’s synthesis), whose resultant is a | 
unity that is sheer aggregate; union of mixture (micksis), whose resultant | 


is a new body, yet capable of being resolved into its original elements; union 
of confusion (sygchysis), whose resultant is a new body; finally, union of 
predominance (no special Greek term), e.g., the union of soul and body. 
Here again W. reveals how Origen and the Cappadocians were aware of 
these distinctions, yet were not captive to the technical vocabulary. They 
reject sygchysis. They use anakrasis, which is synonymous with micksis; 
but what they mean by anekrasis is the union of predominance to which 
Gregory of Nyssa obviously alludes. 

These two chapters are of unusual interest because they show how impor- 
tant for patristic studies is the knowledge of the pertinent technical vocabu- 
lary, Aristotelian and Stoic. Antonio Orbe has made the same point apropos 
of the Gnostics. At the same time, a striking feature is the free use the 
Fathers make of this vocabulary: they take the words in a general sense and 
mold them to the exigencies of the matter under discussion. It is in this light, 
I suggest, that their judgment on Aristotelian dialectics will become intelli- 
gible. They condemn its sheerly technical usage. This is the reproach they 
levelled at the technologia of the Arians. But they do use it as an instrument 
of precision. To demonstrate this, W.’s exact analyses of Greek philosophers 
and Christian theologians were necessary. And this is a significant achieve- 
ment. 


Paris Jean Danté1or, S.J. 


Tue Evcuarist-Sacririce. By Francis J. Wengier. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1955. Pp. xxii + 286. $5.00. 

This is one of those instances in which the reviewer must have conscious 
mind of that neglected and truistic imperative of his trade: assess, first of all, 
the enterprise within the area and according to the intent defined by the 
author; and only afterwards—though it can be of more profound value— 
challenge the choice of area and vantage. 
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Fr. Wengier has not written a zetetic reprise of the sources nor a fresh 
speculative synthesis; he has, rather, set forth a very competent explanation 
of traditional Thomistic theologizing on the Eucharist as sacrament, and a 
vigorous restatement, together with a prickly, disconcerting apologia, of 
M. de la Taille’s teaching on the Eucharist as sacrifice. By now it is a cliché 
of the books on the history of theology that de la Taille’s work was the 
eventus theologicus of the early twentieth century. Surely, too, he has been 
paid the dubious honor of a classic: he is read through others. Too few have 
attended to his vast and intensive study of ancient sources or to the almost 
architectural detail and sheer massiveness in the Mysterium fidei. Doubt- 
lessly as a service to those whose minds cannot safely manage more than 
formularized pellets, many have distributed pseudo-concentrates of his 
thought; they have reduced the structure to what Canon Masure has called 
“a wretched little schema.” But not all the critics have been of this stripe. 
It is quite beside the point to note that de la Taille’s ratio formalis of the 
Mass is less commonly held than it used to be, or that even adherents have 
modified it beyond recognition. The basic disaffection of several theologians 
on the present scene is, on balance, the same as that of the contemporaries 
of de la Taille. They question radically the interpretation of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the Tridentine chapters, the constitutive role of the Last 
Supper as the liturgical oblation and sacrificial “form” of Calvary, the immo- 
lational state of Christ as the perennial theothyte, and the ecclesiastical 
sacrifice. 

While we are free from the cruder opinions that a post-Reformation 
polemic elaborated—e.g., decliviorism—we would do well to remind our- 
selves that we are in an area of free discussion; only courteous and reasoned 
controversy will be theologically profitable. Such was de la Taille’s approach 
to his opponents. There is a petulance in W.’s defense that has prevented, 
by its excess, an adequate appraisal of the followers of Salmeron and Billot. 
Vonier, Masure, Forrest, Tanquerey, Lercher, Doronzo, Héris, Garrigou- 
Lagrange, et al. are herded brusquely into W.’s tumbril and noisily carted 
off to the guillotine. The varied forms of mystical or sacramental immola- 
tionalism they have sponsored have not had a fair forum. They are reducibly 
either a Vasquezian representationalism, quite insufficient; or they are 
intolerably realistic. But this is too pat a dichotomy. 

However, this reviewer has seen nothing in English that can compare 
with W.’s treatment of the Eucharist as sacrament. It is certainly a deciding 
argument for theology in the vernacular. 


St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N.J. Epwarp J. Murray, S.J. 
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THe Vircin Mary: THE RoMAN CATHOLIC MARIAN DoctTRINE. By — 
Giovanni Miegge. Translated from the Italian by Waldo Smith. Philadel- 7 
phia: Westminster, 1956. Pp. 196. $3.50. : 

After an introduction posing “the problem” raised by the increased role § 





of Marian dogma in the Catholic Church, Prof. Miegge considers in eight | 


f 


chapters the scriptural picture of Mary, her virginity, her motherhood of E 
God, the queenship, the Assumption, the Immaculate Conception, her ’ 


mediation, the co-redemption, and in a concluding chapter “Mary in dogma | 
and devotion.” 

The preface of translator Waldo Smith epitomizes M.’s rather dismal view 
of Catholic Marian doctrine: “This devotion to Mary appears to carry men 
away from strict responsibility to the most basic truths of Christianity that 
God is a father of infinite love and compassion and understanding; that 
Jesus is still one with humanity; that each believer has direct access to both. 
The devotion to Mary carries men away from the Scriptural standards of 
the Christian Church; the rational faculty is suspended and the devout | 


imagination is undisciplined” (p. 12). : 


Radical disagreement with M.’s thesis does not keep one from respecting | 
the general sobriety of his writing, and especially the clarity with which he 
sees in Mariology basic differences between Catholic and Protestant con- | 
cepts of Christianity. This “critical essay in the history of dogma,” as the 
original Italian edition of the book was subtitled (La Vergine Maria: Saggio 
di storia del dogma [Torre Pellice: Editrice Claudiana, 1950]), shows that the 
hoped-for rapprochement between Catholic and Protestant can only occur 
on ground still more fundamental than Marian doctrine and devotion. That 
which divides Catholic from Protestant concerns the very nature of the 
Church. 

M.’s protest is not really against the Virgin Mary. Truly Mother of the | 
God-Man, she is deserving of honor; she is “not only a witness, but the | 
chosen instrument of the incarnation” (p. 35). He grants the truth embodied 
in the term, theotokos, although he claims so high-sounding a title led to 
excessive honor to Mary. It is rather the concept of the Church as the living 
Mystical Body of Christ, whose members share in the supernatural life of 
their Head, that M. finds incompatible with the classical Protestant notion 
of the Church as a society of believers, and of salvation as an external im- 
putation of the merits of Christ. And the chapters on the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Assumption do not admit tradition in the sense of a living 
magisterium, authentic guardian and interpreter of revealed truth. 

This study of Catholic teaching on the place of Mary as seen by a Euro- 
pean Protestant offers sobering evidence of how a serious investigator can 
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yet present a picture of Catholic Marian belief and practice often far removed 
from reality. The description of the annunciation and of the birth of Christ 
is careful and respectful; the author holds for the virginal conception of 
Christ. Yet, while admitting that the Gospels alone leave undecided the 
identity of the “brethren,” M. insists that Mary had other children. For him, 


E Catholic teaching of Mary’s virginity after the birth of Christ is no more 


than a fourth-century ascetic accretion. This ascetic emphasis on Mary’s 
perpetual virginity, and the substitution of the cult of Mary for “that of the 
divine mothers of the Mediterranean world,” are, in M.’s judgment, the 
two psychological motives that played the leading roles in the elaboration 
of Marian piety. The author rings the changes on this theme with charges 
such as that the Church has kept “sexual Manichaeism at least as a theory 
and monastic ideal of perfection” (p. 122). 

The comment on Mary’s consent at the annunciation is a good indication 
of the more serious doctrinal tone of the book: “In the Gospel story the 


| annunciation is simply an annunciation, the communication of a sovereign 


decision that is extremely honorable for Mary—‘Blessed art thou among 
women’—but concerning which she can clearly act only in humble sub- 
mission, as indeed she does, and without her obedience being invested by 


| her with the least quality of merit. Already in her person the redemption 


of the world is entirely and exclusively the majestic work of Him who 
saves” (p. 162). 

A word about the translation. The English version is full of mistakes— 
not mere debatable differences of English expression, but frequent failures 
to express the sense of the Italian at all. A list of the errors would take up a 
couple of pages; e.g., a declarative sentence of St. Leo the Great is made 
interrogative with complete inversion of meaning; English words of similar 
sound and spelling are used for Italian words of quite different meaning. The 
translation limps most in some of the basic theological discussions: the 
divine maternity, grace, and merit. Sometimes recourse to the original 
Italian is the only way to discover just what M. is maintaining. 


Catholic University, Eamon R. Carrot, O.CaArRM. 
Washington, D.C. 


THe THREE STAGES OF THE SPIRITUAL Lire. By J. Grimal, $.M. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Buckley, S.M. 3 vols.; Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956. Pp. xi + 
119, 144, xxiii + 114. $8.00. 

Since the time of the Fathers it has been customary to distinguish three 
main degrees or stages in the spiritual life. These degrees are not completely 
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independent of each other, but each degree has certain emphases which are 
proper to it. Fr. Grimal, following St. Thomas (2-2, q. 184, a. 2), holds that 
the primary occupation of the incipientes is to remove from the soul all 
mortal sin and whatever is an obstacle to charity, while the task of the 
proficientes is to uproot from the soul those selfish affections which prevent 
“ne affectus mentis totaliter dirigatur ad Deum.” The work of the perfecti 








is to cleave to God by their love for Him and to rejoice in Him. Thus, the | 


whole course of the spiritual life is death to sin, both mortal and venial, in 
order to live to God. 


G. harmonizes this doctrine of St. Thomas with the “dogma of our in- ; 


corporation with Christ in His death triumphant over sin and in His life full 


of love for the Father” (p. 7). The purpose of these three books, then, is to [ 


explain the doctrine of our incorporation in Christ according to the tradi- 
tional three degrees of the spiritual life. In other words, the author expounds 
the three stages of the spiritual life in the light of our participation in the life 
of Christ, trying to make us thereby more explicitly aware of the presence 
and action of Christ throughout the whole course of our life in God. 

Since mortal sin destroys the life of Christ in the soul, averting the soul 
from God, the purpose of the first degree of the spiritual life is to cleanse the 
soul in the blood of Christ, and to strengthen it against future sins by watch- 
ing and praying through the grace and under the guidance of Christ. This 
is the subject matter of the first volume, True Conversion of Heart. 

Volume 2, True Work of Progress, is concerned with the purification of 
the soul from venial sin by the domination of the passions and the acquisi- 
tion of virtues. The soul sees venial sin as opposition to the Christ-life, and 
thus it strives to die more to self in order to let Christ continue within it 
more fully His virtuous life. 

The third and perhaps the best of the three volumes, True Life of Union 
with the Father, explains the life of the perfecti as an almost constant union 
with Christ in the filial love which He has for His Father. 

Although these volumes are not of any extraordinary value, some parts 
of them are well done and will prove useful to souls who emphasize in their 
spiritual life the doctrine of their incorporation in Christ Jesus. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


HISTOIRE DOCTRINALE DU MOUVEMENT OECUMENIQUE. By Gustave 
Thils. Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 8. Louvain: 
Em. Warny, 1955. Pp. 260. 

Though a number of informative articles on the subject have appeared in 
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Catholic theological periodicals, there is no need to emphasize the signifi- 
cance of a work which is at the moment, so far as this reviewer knows, the only 
book by a Catholic scholar on the past history and the present status of the 
Ecumenical Movement. The author devotes the first half of his small vol- 
ume to a brief chronological sketch of the different “ecumenical” groups 
(the World Alliance for International Friendship, the International Mis- 
sionary Council, the “Life and Work” Movement, the “Faith and Order” 
Movement, the World Council of Churches) and the principal conferences 
held under their auspices during the past half-century (Stockholm, 1925; 
Lausanne, 1927; Oxford and Edinburgh, 1937; Amsterdam, 1948; Lund, 
1952; Evanston, 1954). In the second part he attempts an estimate of 
the meaning, the theological “content,” the basic ecclesiology, the direction 
and goals, the assets and liabilities of this still youthful movement within 
non-Catholic Christianity, and of the desirable Catholic attitude toward it. 

The task the author sets himself in the first part is not too difficult, and 
the brief summaries of the origin and activity of the groups which have 
coalesced into the World Council of Churches sketch clearly interrelation- 
ships which may easily bewilder one not completely familiar with the Ecu- 
menical Movement. In every line of this account there appears the warm 
sympathy of the author for the objective which the Movement has set itself 
and his appreciation of the labors of those who have in the past half-century 
dedicated their lives to it. Whether this attitude, commendable as it is, has 
led the author to exaggerate the actual accomplishments of the Movement 
is a question not easily answered. This may be said: a Catholic reader who 
is not in a position to balance the implicit optimism of Thils’ work with views 
and statements emanating from others perhaps less favorably disposed (cf., 
e.g., editorial comment in Christian Century, Sept. 22, 1954) will easily, de- 
spite some potential correctives in the short chapter on “‘Non-Catholic 
Christians and the Ecumenical Movement,” carry away too glowing a pic- 
ture of its present status. 

If the book, as its title seems to indicate, concerns itself with the entire 
ecumenical movement, one may ask whether some place should not have 
been found for the activity and accomplishments of individuals and groups 
striving for Christian unity outside the cadres of those organizations which 
have prepared and finally merged into the World Council of Churches. For 
it seems that the twenty or thirty mergers of churches in the U. S. A. since 
the turn of the century have been accomplished independently of the organi- 
zations whose history is here related. We should expect either that this record 
of actual accomplishment in the field of Church unity would have been 
brought into relationship with the Movement here under discussion or that 
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the limits within which the author chooses to work (or within which he 
understands the term ‘‘Ecumenical Movement’’) would have been more } 
explicitly designated. : 

While the first part of the book with its largely historical material and | 
its strictly chronological arrangement presents few problems to the reader, ; 
the second part, since it is largely theoretical, analytic, and comparative, will | 
demand of him critical evaluations both of questions discussed and of the | 
author’s viewpoint. Possibly, too, the reader will feel that the matter could } 
have been more tightly organized. 

One can sympathize with T. in the problems to be faced when he en- . 
deavors to extricate from the delicately nuanced, if not strictly ambivalent, 
statements and reports of the W.C.C. its concept of the Church, the 
churches, its own significance, goal, and authority. In a sense it is impossible 
to present one single concept of terms on which there is divergence and wide 
divergence within the World Council itself. This difference of opinion is 
acute even in regard to the purpose and place of the Council itself: whether it | 
is or can be a permanent sounding-board for the common convictions and 
hopes of separate and autonomous Christian churches, or an instrument for 
the achievement of a stricter unity which, once attained, will automatically | 
render the Council obsolete. The marked divergence of opinion here is based 
on the fundamental difference that exists between the members of the 
Council on the very nature of Christian unity and the concept of the Church. | 
This cleavage among the members along with the apparently irreconcilable 
conflict between the basic principles of Catholicism and of very many of 
the member-Churches of W.C.C. makes one fear that any hope for mass 
reunions within Christianity in our time rests upon a wistful blinking at 
hard facts. 

This is not to suggest that the author minimizes Catholic doctrine. He 
knows that there are three questions at least to which in the Catholic mind 
the answer is clear: Did Christ merely wish and pray that among His fol- 
lowers there might be a unity whose form or forms would be determined by, 
and vary with, the exigencies of times and places and cultures, or did He 
establish by His own sovereign act one visible religious society? Did He | 
give to that society its constitution and basic organic law? Did He merely 
wish and pray that the society so established would escape the dissolution 
that is the common fate of human institutions, or did He, invoking His 
sovereign authority, pledge that despite human ignorance, human uncon- 
cern, and human malice this one visible society should continue one visible 
society until He came again? Unfortunately, the divergence between the 
Catholic answer and the answers of most other Christians seems such that 
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neither “ecumenical theology” however enlightened nor semantic legerde- 
main however adroit will presently conjure it away. 

While T. may appear unduly optimistic about the solution of difficulties 
that exist within the W.C.C. itself and between it and the Catholic Church, 
one cannot but be grateful for his discussion of factors that enter into what 
he calls “L’Oeuvre oecuménique”’; there is much that is fine in his insistence 
on a sane “irenism,”’ both on the plane of doctrine and on that of human 
and social relations. The pregnant suggestions of the final chapter, ““L’Oecu- 
ménisme et la théologie,” are for the most part admirable and, if reduced to 
practice in a spirit of generous Christian charity by Catholics, especially 
Catholic leaders, writers, theologians, should remove every obstacle which 
in loyalty to our own basic principles and convictions we can remove from 
the path to a reunion of all who call upon the name of Christ. 


West Baden College STEPHEN E. Don ton, S.J. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By John Tracy Ellis. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xiii + 208. $3.00. 

That the rise of the Catholic Church in the United States during the last 
century and a half is one of the epics of Catholic history cannot be denied. 
Indeed, it begins to appear that it may eventually be ranked with the con- 
version of the Roman Empire in the fourth century, with the consolidation 
of the medieval Church in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and with 
the Catholic Reform of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Measured 
by the evangelical standard, “By their fruits you shall know them,” the 
founders and builders of the American Church seem to lack little of the 
stature of the Pauls, Basils, Hildebrands, and Borromeos of the past. In 
this little book the Professor of Church History at the Catholic University 
of America tells the story with lucidity and high competence. Although his 
survey presents a scholarly synthesis of a vast amount of historical material, 
it reads easily and is characterized by honesty and balance of historical 
judgment. 

Msgr. Ellis gives a chronological sketch of the development of the Church 
in four chapters which correspond to the four lectures given at Chicago in 
January, 1955. The first is entitled “The Church in Colonial America” and 
covers the long period from 1492 to 1790. Pointing to the chain of place 
names stretching from St. Augustine, Florida, through San Antonio, Texas, 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco in California, the author indicates in a 
few pages the ecclesiastical significance of ‘three centuries of Spanish rule 
in the borderlands of this country.” Detroit, Louisville, New Orleans, and 
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Mobile are names which recall the deeds of missionaries, daring torture | 


and death to bear witness to Christ along the frontier of the French Empire 
in North America. The author goes on to point out, however, that despite 
the heroism of the Spanish and French missionaries and the favored position 
of the Catholic Church in the Spanish and French colonies, the main stream 


of American Catholic life took its rise in Maryland among the English | 


colonies on the Atlantic coast, where for a century and a half Catholics 


were an insignificant minority in a condition of practical outlawry. He | 


stresses the record of Catholic tolerance in colonial Maryland and New York 
and Catholic participation in the founding of the American Republic. 


The second chapter, “Catholics as Citizens,” covers the period from the | 


consecration of John Carroll (1790) to the first national council in 1852. 


Here the author treats of the Church in the role of an Americanizing insti- | 


tution, the struggle with the nativists, and the decision of the hierarchy to 
stay out of politics by not founding a Catholic party. The third chapter, 
“Civil War and Immigration,” treats of the problems accompanying and 
following the Civil War and those arising from the vast influx of foreign 
Catholics into the country in the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
dates of this section are 1852 to 1908; the latter year was that in which St. 
Pius X ended the missionary status of the American Church. The pages 
devoted to the Negro in this section are especially noteworthy. In treating 
of the Knights of Labor controversy, E. speaks of Cardinal Gibbons as 
“probably the greatest single figure that the Church in the United States 
has produced.” 

Section 4, “Recent American Catholicism,” gives a factual history which 
bears witness “to the adulthood of the Church as an American institution.” 
Here E. has some very judicious remarks on Catholic growth and on leakage. 
There are also some very interesting pages on the foundation of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and on relations between Catholics and the 
Protestant majority. The author ends with an interpretation of the relations 
of Church and state in contemporary America. 

In addition to over twenty pages of expert and pertinent documentation, 
seven pages are devoted to a table of “Important Dates” and ten to “Sug- 
gested Reading.” There is also a good index. These additional features 
greatly increase the value of the work as an indispensable guide for the 
student of the history of the Catholic Church in the United States. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 
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LUTHERANISM IN AMERICA. By Abdel Ross Wentz. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956. Pp. v + 430. $5.00. 

Dr. Wentz, minister of the United Lutheran Church in America and 
professor of church history at Gettysburg Seminary, has written a well- 
documented history of the various Lutherans in America. The division of 
the material in the main is based on events in American history: (1) Colonial 
Times; (2) At the Birth of the Nation; (3) In the Youth of the Republic; 
(4) In a Period of Internal Discord; (5) In the Days of Big Business; (6) In 
an Age of Larger Units. 

Lutheranism began in America in the Dutch Colony of New Amsterdam. 
At first persecuted by the Dutch Reformed Church, the Lutherans gained 
by the surrender of the colony to the English. (W. does not mention the 
fact that the English governor was the Catholic Lord Donegan in the service 
of the much-maligned Catholic sovereign James I.) In the early colonies 
there were Dutch Lutherans in New York, Swedish Lutherans in Delaware, 
and German Lutherans in Pennsylvania. Lutherans of German origin became 
the core of American Lutheranism. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg of Halle 
was the prime mover in the organizing of the Lutherans. He founded 
churches, opened schools, and labored for unity in observing the Common 
Service. It was he who brought representative Lutherans together into the 
first synod. At the time of the American Revolution there were 15,000 Lu- 
therans in 133 congregations served by 33 pastors. The Lutheran parishes 
were mostly concentrated in Pennsylvania. 

Most of the Lutherans were German. They had strong pietistic leanings 
and favored congregational independence without interference by church 
superintendents and consistories, as was the case in the Old World. The 
authority of the synod was very limited. In 1792 lay delegates were allowed 
to participate in the synod. Together with the Baptists and the Presbyterians 
the Lutherans opposed the Anglican Establishment and worked for the 
separation of Church and state. 

In the chapters on Lutheranism in the youth of the republic W. shows 
how the Lutherans severed their ties with their parent churches in Europe. 
The spirit of independence gave rise to American brands of Protestantism 
(e.g., the Evangelical United Brethren, Disciples of Christ, the Unitarians), 
but the Lutherans were slower to respond to the evangelical movement, 
partly because of the language barrier and their conservative training. 

Sectionalism and sectarianism made the period of internal discord a tense 
era from which Lutheranism did not escape, particularly in the nation-wide 
split over slavery. In commenting upon the Protestant-Catholic cleavage, W. 
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does not manifest an objective understanding of the Catholic Church. He 
states: “Likewise in the Roman Catholic Church in Europe this period is 
characterized by a revival of the Jesuits whose activities led to the decree 


of the immaculate conception and on to the dogma of papal infallibility” | 


(p. 103). From 1830-1870 Protestantism in America was awakened to an 
active war against the Church. W. admits: “Monstrous slanders were circu- 
lated.” He then observes: “The kindly disposition manifested toward Rome 


during the earlier period has never returned” (p. 104). This “kindly dispo- } 


sition” of the earlier period is in need of clarification. It was in this era that 
the strongly confessional Missouri Synod Lutherans had their beginnings in 
the newly arrived Germans from Saxony. 

In the chapters on the days of big business, Lutherans are described as 
increasing and deepening in their historic consciousness. A more tolerant 
attitude appears toward all Christians. The Augustana Lutheran Church 
developed in this period, especially from the Swedish immigrants in the 
Midwest. It is interesting to note the ethnic backgrounds of many of the 
Lutheran bodies in America. Although they function as independent groups 
apart from their European parent churches, these Old World ties are impor- 
tant in appreciating later developments. 

The chapters on the age of larger units brings American Lutheranism up 
to our own times. W. shows how Lutheranism organized on a national and 
international scale. The National Lutheran Council was formed for the 
solution of social problems in America. The Lutheran World Federation 
represents a trend in pan-Lutheranism. The twentieth century is the era of 
the merger of the smaller sects into larger units. Lutheranism has also 
witnessed such transformations as the merger of three Norwegian Lutheran 
groups into the Evangelical Luthéran Church. W. concludes with an inter- 
esting chapter on the American Lutherans and the Protestant ecumenical 
movement. Five of the Lutheran denominations in America sent representa- 
tives to the First Assembly of the World Council at Amsterdam in 1948. 
Some Lutherans are not supporters of ecumenism because of their own 
strongly confessional allegiances. In summary it can be justly said that 
Lutheranism in America is a standard work in its field, written in a readable 
style. 


Atonement Seminary, KENNETH F. DouGHERTY, S.A. 
Washington, D.C. 


DES LOIS DE LA CELEBRATION LITURGIQUE. By J. A. Jungmann. Trans- 
lated from the German by Marc Zemb. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1956. Pp. 183. 
Here we have in simple, clear French a translation of Fr. Jungmann’s 
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course in liturgy, as given at Innsbruck University and later presented 
there to the clergy assembled for the liturgical week. Setting out with the 
theological thesis that the Mass is the sacrifice of the Mystical Body of 


] 
' Christ, the author aims to establish the fundamental principles of its liturgy. 


At the start he is confronted with the problem: exactly what is the liturgy? 
After having discarded several attempted replies because of their insuffi- 
ciency, J. appropriates the definition laid down in Mediator Dei, evolving 


| and interpreting it in scholarly fashion, underscoring the fact that it is the 


oficial, public cultus offered to God by the Church of Christ, readily dis- 
tinguishable from private prayer and worship, essentially the service of God 
including adoration, thanksgiving, supplication, all of which are inherent in 
its chief act, liturgical sacrifice. And because it is the corporate, social 
worship of God it must also embrace external rites as the appropriate, 
natural expression of internal religion. 

Next comes the topic, “Les acteurs de la liturgie.” Since the liturgy is 
the service of the whole Church, whose head is Christ and whose members 
are the faithful, obviously the former is the prime actor, and the secondary 
is the assembly of all Catholics. Christ is not merely the founder of the 
Church and the author of the liturgy; He is likewise its high priest and con- 
tinues to exercise His priesthood. Sacerdos in aelernum, He is the priest par 
excellence of the New Testament, as the Letter to the Hebrews so attrac- 
tively portrays Him. Here J. subscribes to the opinion of Dunin Borkowski 
(“Die Kirche als Stiftung Jesu,” Religion, Christentum, Kirche 11 [1913] 
55-70), to the effect that in the NT and in the documents prior to the close 
of the second century, strictly sacerdotal terms like hiereus are reserved to 
Christ and to the Christian people, while the president of the Christian 
community is called episkopos, presbyleros, etc. Not all will accept this inci- 
dental statement; for in the NT, hiereus is applied also to Melchisedech and 
the priests of Israel, and, to cite one instance apart from the inspired docu- 
ments, Clement, Ad Corinthios 1, 40 (generally dated 96-98) honors the 
Christian priest with this title. J. laudably emphasizes the lay priesthood; 
to have incorporated its full significance and moment, as we read in Mediator 
Dei, would have considerably clarified the subject. 

With the fourth chapter J. invéstigates the underlying structure of the 
Mass liturgy, stressing three outstanding features: the reading, the chant, 
and the prayer of the celebrant. The lector first proclaimed God’s message 
to the assembly to prepare them for their reaction and their contact with 
the Creator. Their response was embodied in the chant, consisting at first 
mainly in responsorial psalmody, which as time went on underwent various 
modifications in the chanters and their mode of singing. The prayer of the 
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celebrating priest, still extant in our older collects, gathered into one stately 
oratio or collect the prayers and desires of the faithful. He prayed aloud, 
addressing himself directly to God; he prayed in behalf of the congregation 
and of the entire Church, and commonly the collect was of a doctrinal na- 
ture, bringing to the laity the kerygma, and offered through Christ, vividly 
recalling the fatherhood of God and our adopted filiation through Christ, 
“semper vivens ad interpellandum pro nobis” (Heb 7:25). 


The foregoing remarks might readily be multiplied and enlarged, but 


sufficient has been said to point up the salutary instruction and inspiration 
in this study, and the fuller appreciation of Catholicity and its sacred 
liturgy in store for the attentive reader. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. Carraway, S.J. 


LES EGLISES ORIENTALES ET LES RITES ORIENTAUX. By R. Janin, A.A. 
4th ed.; Paris: Letouzey & Ané, 1956. Pp. 548. 1200 fr. 

“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews” in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; 
“This is the King of the Jews.” It was Pilate who first proclaimed the fact 
to the entire known world. In Latin at the time, and for two centuries after- 
wards, his inscription remained little more than a dead letter; but in Greek 
and Hebrew (by which, undoubtedly, Aramaic was meant) it assumed at 
once the character of a signal of the good tidings which were soon to follow. 

West of Syria the news travelled along roads improved, perhaps, by the 
Romans, but populated largely by Greek-speaking and Aramaic-speaking 
peoples. To the east of that outpost of the Roman Empire, with almost equal 
ease, the story of Calvary found its way along the trade routes of the Em- 
pire of the Persians; for the common tongue of commerce throughout that 
vast region we now speak of as the Near East, and even into the Far East, 
had been Aramaic for centuries before Latin became the official language of 
the West. 

It was primarily because Jews had established their colonies in the cities 
of Greece and Italy and Egypt that Saints Peter, Paul, and Mark quickly 
sought to plant the Church in those centers. It was because Jews and Syr- 
ians had travelled abroad as far as the west coast of India that St. Thomas 
pursued his mission to that bourne where he was to meet his martyr’s death. 
Christianity is as old in Pepper as in the Lazio, and oldest in Jerusalem and 
Antioch. Yet how few western Catholics have any knowledge of and, conse- 
quently, any esteem for the Church in the East, the customs and peoples of 
the Eastern Rites? 

For these three great tongues, which so facilitated the unity of the Church, 
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each in its own province, as between themselves excluded one another. The 
aloofness which grew out of their differences, as would happen at all times, 
was hardened by worldly dynastic exclusiveness. If Persia and Byzantium 
fell away from Rome, who shall say that the causes were not largely politi- 
cal? Again, church organization was grafted on empire no less in Rome than 
in Byzance and Persia. If it comes to assigning responsibility, in the interplay 
of the powers of Church and state who shall say that any have sinned less 
than others? 

The evil of civil separation was erected into an almost impenetrable 
barrier by the Mohammedan conquests. Islam cut off and almost extin- 
guished an East Syrian Christianity which, for some centuries, exceeded the 
Western Church by far in both membership and extent. From a distance we 
saw the beauty and brilliance of Byzance almost annihilated and segregated 
by that same military sect. Under our own eyes the holiness which was 
Christian Russia has been overwhelmed and isolated by militant atheistic 
Marxism. Rome and most of the West have not been spared these catastro- 
phies on their merits, but by the papacy seconded by time and geography. 

Certainly now, when modern means of communication leap so easily over 
old barriers, the duty of all Christians is clear and imperative; we must make 
ourselves acquainted with one another, with our fellow Catholics all over 
the world and with our dissident brethren. Our interest should go beyond 
the academic. We are called to prayer and action in the cause of reunion, to 
build up the full splendor of the Church again under the one true Vicar of 
Christ on earth, the Bishop of Rome. 

Although, it seems to us, not with unfailing accuracy (as for instance when 
he remarks that in the Byzantine Liturgy “Il n’y a pas d’Elévation”), 
Janin’s book provides a good deal of the essential information to this pur- 
pose. The work is almost exclusively factual and statistical: history, organi- 
zation, description, tables, maps, illustrations. There is a useful bibliography 
of commonly accessible works at the end of each chapter. However, very few 
documentary references are given in support of particular data or views 
contained in the text. Evidently to have supplied these all the way through 
would have increased both the size and the price very considerably. Excep- 
tion might have been made, perliaps, in favor of some matters which are 
particularly sensitive. It seems to us that, for instance, the statement that 
“Les Russes suivirent tout naturellement dans le schisme leurs maitres les 
Byzantins, et ne furent presque jamais unis 4 Rome” (p. 172), the account of 
the schism of 1054, and the monothelitism of the earlier Maronites are too 
important to go unattested there and then or in appendices. 

The conscientious reader will come away from this book with a mind well 
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stocked. We repeat, it is to be hoped that he will not complacently rest in 
his new knowledge. If, as a member of an order that has played such an 
active part in the Church’s apostolate of reunion, J. had thought well to 
add passages of exhortation, one feels his readers would have been doubly 
grateful. 

Among the many good services which J. has rendered through his book 


there is one which by itself would make it precious: he has reaffirmed abun- [ 


dantly that, consistently with faith and morals, integrity of rite in all its 
aspects is an inviolable requirement in any terms of reunion. 


Russian Center, Fordham University Joun H. Ryper, S.J. 


PASTORAL PsyCHOLOGY IN Practice. By Willibald Demal, O.S.B. Trans- [ 


lated from the second German edition by Joachim Werner Conway. New 
York: Kenedy, 1955. Pp. xii + 249. $4.00. 

The purpose of this book, as stated by its author in the preface, is “that 
priests and educators may acquire a deeper understanding of human psy- 
chology and thus become more and more like the Good Shepherd, who could 
say of Himself: ‘And I know mine.’ ” Certainly no one can have anything 
but approbation for such a purpose; how well, however, the author has 
accomplished this laudable purpose is another matter, and one on which 
there may perhaps be divided opinions. 


The book covers a considerable scope and is divided into three main sec- | 
tions. The first section, ““The Soul on the Way to Perfection,” considers the | 


three stages of the spiritual life: the purgative, the illuminative, and the 
unitive. The second section, by far the longest in the book, has the somewhat 
misleading heading, “Depth Psychology.” The title is largely a misnomer, 
because this section has little to do with depth psychology. Actually, it 
deals with the division of people into various classes according to different 
criteria of differentiation. Thus, this section considers differentiation accord- 
ing to sex, according to life stages (child, adolescent, adult, aged), according 
to personal disposition (temperaments, types, characters), and according 
to occupation (peasants, workingmen, educated, middle class, and priests 
and religious). The final section deals with ‘“Pastoral-Psychological Pa- 
thology” and consists of a presentation of the chief forms of psychological 
disorder, which it is presumed the priest will be likely to encounter in the 
course of his pastoral duties. 


The present translation is taken from the second edition of the work, 
which appeared in German in 1953, the first edition having been published 


in 1946. In the preface to the second German edition, the author indicates 
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that in preparing this revision he has “accepted the plea for a more scientific 
treatment.” He has sought to accomplish this purpose in two chief ways: 
“by using a wider scope of relevant literature” and by a more extended de- 
velopment of typology and characterology, relying chiefly on the work of 
Kretschmer. The result is a patch-up job, consisting of a bolstering of the 
author’s opinion by appeal to authorities (some of them questionable) at 
selected points, whereas a thorough rewriting of the text from a scientific 
point of view is what was needed. The author indicates that he is writing 
his book as a practical guide for the educator and the pastor, and not for 


| the psychological expert, but this practical intent can be no substitute for 


a scientifically well-founded text. It must be judged that, in terms of its 
scientific basis, the present edition is still seriously wanting. It is evident 
that Fr. Demal is a man of considerable pastoral experience. It is clear, too, 
that he has read widely, at least in German psychology, but one suspects 
that he has not had the advantage of a systematic training in psychology, 
and it is this systematically scientific approach which the book lacks through- 
out. 

D.’s psychology is almost entirely a typology form of psychology. People 
are first to be typed psychologically, and then the individual, whom the 
priest encounters, is to be “understood” by placing him in the appropriate 
psychological category. The practical difficulty with the typological approach, 


_ however, is twofold. In the first place, there is no agreement on the division 


of people into types, there being as many typologies as typologists. The 
reader of the present volume will find this point abundantly illustrated, 
because the classifications presented are bewildering in their complexity and 
in their contradictory claims. The second difficulty is that, even if agreement 
could be reached on the proper typing of people, or if, in the absence of 
agreement, one form of typology is simply adopted, one finds that these 
types are abstractions, which hardly ever exist in pure form, and that the 
living individuals encountered are invariably of mixed types. Consequently, 


| in practice it is usually difficult to “type” the individual, and if such typing 


is to be the main source of psychological understanding and help, the prac- 
tical benefit to be derived from such an approach is questionable. 

From the above point of view, ‘one might maintain that the typological 
approach is not likely to prove a very practical one in pastoral psychology, 
but apparently D. must find it helpful, and perhaps others would too. A 
more serious difficulty with the book arises, however, from some of the pas- 
toral advice which the author offers, on very tenuous scientific grounds. 

A case in point is D.’s stress throughout on the hereditary nature of men- 
tal disorder, a stress considerably beyond what scientific evidence supports. 
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Thus, he speaks about “character-qualities” being “transferred hereditarily” 
(p. 154), and about children “who often inherit this unfortunate disposition 
to neurotic illness” (p. 225). D. seems not to advert to the fact that children 
of neurotic parents are invariably reared by these same parents, so that in 
consequence the neurosis of the child cannot unequivocally be attributed to 
heredity. Nevertheless, D. goes ahead to apply this concept to applicants to 
the priesthood and religious life. 

One specific instance of the tendency to offer pastoral advice on question- 
ably valid scientific grounds may be given. After quoting one of his authori- 
ties to the effect that the psychological disequilibrium of illegitimate children 
is to be attributed to the psychic state of their mothers during pregnancy 
(and neglecting the much more obvious contribution from the rearing of the 
illegitimate child), D. himself continues as follows: “Physicians emphasize 
with increasing urgency the importance of the psychological condition of 
the mother during pregnancy for the character formation of her child. Dur- 
ing pregnancy the mother should not only keep away from excitement, wild 
and uncontrolled emotions, but she should cultivate to an increasing degree 
a life of most intimate union with God, of piety and inner joy. It is essential 
that the priest should point this out during his preparatory instructions for 
marriage” (p. 145). The pastoral advice here recommended is harmless 
enough, but completely devoid of scientific foundation. The advice offered 
in certain other portions of the book is no better founded scientifically, but 
is not always so harmless. 

Terminology is another troublesome feature of the book. Despite the fact 
that it is intended for the non-expert, the book is replete with technical 
terminology, which the glossary at the back is insufficient to unravel. The 
final section, on pastoral-psychological pathology, is particularly trouble- 
some in this respect. At the beginning of this section, the author distinguishes 
between psychopathy and neuropathy (neurosis), and then proceeds to 
ignore his own distinction during the remainder of the section. In addition 
to this inconsistency of terminology, the reader who is acquainted with 
English psychiatric terminology will have an added source of confusion, 
because the two terminologies do not correspond. 

D. is a man of obviously wide pastoral experience, and this experience 
renders certain sections of the book genuinely valuable. This reviewer would 
single out the section on the differentiation of the sexes, the portion on 
adolescence, and the chapter on priests and religious as particularly worthy 
of commendation. Some of D.’s remarks on the psychological implications 
of celibacy are penetrating and profound and among the best which this re- 
viewer has seen on the subject. Likewise, D.’s contention that the study of 
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psychology is of greater importance for the clerical student than many a 
subsidiary subject currently found in the seminary curriculum is worthy of 
mature consideration. 

Despite the undoubted excellence of certain portions of the work, the 
book as a whole cannot be recommended without distinct reservations. 
Actually, this reviewer considers the book to be not without danger for the 
non-expert for whom it is intended. The main reason is the frequency with 
which pastoral advice is offered on a basis of dubious or erroneous scientific 
foundations, and the non-expert presumably will be unable to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff. Furthermore, the book sets almost no limits to what 
the priest can presumably undertake in pastoral psychology, and it is a 
dangerous thing for a priest without special training to venture into the field 
of psychopathology without fairly clear concepts on the limits of his com- 
petence. The problems of pastoral psychology are not to be solved by en- 
couraging priests to conduct themselves as amateur psychiatrists. 


Fordham University Wurm C. Bree, S.J. 


SECOURS DE LA GRACE ET SECOURS DE LA MEDECINE. By Jean-Pierre 
Schaller. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1955. Pp. 396. 

In this duodecimo volume M. |’Abbé Schaller presents a theoretical and 
practical study of the therapeutic value of grace and the sacraments for the 
Christian physically or mentally ill. The book is written for the professional, 
for physician and priest, each in his proper role as healer of the body and 
physician of the soul; it deals with its subject matter in a professional way, 
though the style is not technical. For the physician it develops the theme 
contained in a sentence from Canon Tiberghien: “Though there may not be 
a Christian medicine, there is a Christian way of practicing it.” Part of that 
sort of medical practice is to keep one’s self aware that the spiritual health 
of the soul contributes to the well-being of the body in the invalid. For the 
priest the theme seems to be contained in a quotation from Abbé Journet’s 
essay on Pascal: “In our universe the order of grace was not made to be sim- 
ply put on top of the order of nature, but rather to penetrate it in a very 
mysterious way and to heal the deeply hidden wounds that it carries within 
itself since the fall.”” The themes are developed with a thoroughly solid 
supernatural orientation, with the emphasis on the reality of the super- 
natural in the integral life of the human being who is physically or mentally 
ill. 

The book is divided into four parts: therapeutics and grace; medicine and 
the sacraments of the dead; medicine and the sacraments of the living; aid 
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from prayer. In the first part the central concept, that the sacraments area 
medicine of the soul and a benefit for the body, is developed theologically, 
The treatment is solid and the theology is sound. 

S. uses the Fathers of the Church and St. Thomas as his authorities, not 
so much to establish and justify his point of view as to illustrate it. His re 
course to the liturgy in his discussion is happy and compelling. An interesting 
section reveals the thinking of a small sector of contemporary Protestant 
opinion, which appreciates the sacraments in a similar manner. The rest of 
the first part outlines the function of medicine in the total economy of sick- 
ness and pain, and establishes a proper hierarchy of values based on the true 
evaluation of the effects of original sin on the total human being and the 
place of pain and suffering in Christian life. The treatment of these topics is 
admirably competent. In dealing with psychological medicine S. shows him- 
self in full control of his subject matter and writes in a way that will satisfy 
and appeal to the medical professional. His remarks on psychoanalysis are 
summary but apposite. 

In the second and third parts, where S. deals with the sacraments in 
particular, different elements of personality structure and growth are dis- 
cussed in connection with each sacrament. Thus the supernatural state and 
the influence of grace is related to the various conditions of the organism as 
a functioning unit. The psychosomatic unity of the organism is basic. Hence 
the working of medicine, proceeding as it does from discoveries in the natural 
sciences, especially biology, can have a profound influence on the working of 
grace and inversely. Such was the mind of Pope Pius XII when he remarked 
to the WHO in June of 1949: “The question of health goes beyond the limits 


of biology and medicine. It necessarily has a place within the sphere of re- | 
ligion and morals. The Church, far from thinking that health is exclusively | 


a biological matter, has always emphasized the importance of religious and 
moral forces in preserving it. She has counted it among the conditions neces- 
sary for human dignity and total welfare, as well corporal and spiritual as 
temporal and eternal.” 

In the second part, when treating of baptism, S. reminds us that even 
after grace comes to the soul, the human being is left with a “wounded” 
nature. These wounds are ignorance, malice, weakness, and concupiscence. 
None the less, though grace does not heal the physical wounds of body and 
mind (nor should we expect it to), it does put the soul in a condition most 
favorable for the working together of nature and grace for the well-being of 
both. The Christian is not like those “who have no hope” (1 Th 4:13). 
Christian hope is a remedy not only for that “existential anxiety” we hear 
so much about but also for that bodily low-spiritedness in physical illness 
which is such an obstacle to medical healing. The author makes a point of 
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mentioning that grace can first come to the soul not only by the ordinary 
means of the sacrament of baptism but also by the extraordinary means 
spoken of by the theologians. Both physicians and priests should bear this 
in mind. 

In treating the sacrament of penance S. takes care to include the virtue 
of penitence. This virtue will guard against neurotic guilt. The theology of 
the sacrament is well put and its function in mental health nicely explained. 
The confessional is not anything like the psychoanalytic couch nor is con- 
fession an analytic séance. It does have, none the less, its own proper thera- 
peutic value when directed to the ends it was instituted to achieve. This is 
peculiarly true in certain mental and emotional disturbances. 

When treating the sacraments of the living, S. takes an analogy from the 
biological concept of “‘interior’’ life in the organism and its intensity. This 
model provides a paradigm for detailing the reciprocal relations between 
supernatural life and biological (and psychological) life. The treatise is not 
exhaustive but it is illuminating. The main theme of the treatment of the 
sacrament of confirmation is the function of the “passions” or emotion in 
human life. The approach is original; it is among the best things in the book. 

The aspect of the Eucharist that is stressed is its function in sustaining 
life and providing for growth. As is to be expected, the principal theme is 
union in the Mystical Body and its repercussions on the health of the mind 
and body. These touch principally psychological sustenance and growth. 

Extreme unction is a sacrament of the sick. S. stresses the point that its 
primary function is the healing and saving of the soul; its effects on the 
body are secondary and subordinate to this. The physician, then, has two 
things to bear in mind: first, that the ill human being is not just another 
case of an ailing animal but a person with a supernatural life and destiny; 
secondly, that sickness and death are not unmitigated evils but a process of 
change from one life to a better one. 

The discussion of holy orders concerns itself principally with sacerdotal 
celibacy. S. shows that celibacy is no detriment to the priest (and by exten- 
sion, the religious) either physically, psychologically, or professionally. 
His remarks on the forming of a medical opinion regarding the suitability 
of a candidate for the priesthood in this regard are well taken and wise. 

In discussing the sacrament of marriage it is regrettable that S. did not 
give a fuller treatment to the psychology of the marriage state. He confines 
his discussion to the principal function of marriage, the conception of new 
life. The limits which S. set himself require some selection and the matter 
chosen is handled competently, from the point of view both of theology and 


of psychology. 
In the last part, on medicine and prayer, S. sums up his whole discussion 
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i 
in a sort of retractatio. He reminds us that for many people prayer has be. 


come simply asking to escape from need or suffering or to make gain without 
effort. It is not that kind of prayer he means. What he means is what Dr, 
Carrel, in likening habitual prayer to the hormones, meant when he said 
that man can no more do without God than he can do without oxygen or 
water. That habitual prayer can be a vast source of psychological strength 
is clear enough, but we should not confuse the essential with the accidental, 
should not replace the theological by the merely psychological and be con- 
tent with banal experience in place of the vision of faith. Prayer is a matter 


of private dialog between a person and God and has its strictly private | 


effects and nuances. So does grace. The supernatural has for its end the 
supernatural. It has its influence in the natural, and this influence should be 
understood and used. But in the end it comes to this, that keeping first 
things first in nature and in grace we make “all things work together unto 
good” (Rom 8:28). 

In fine, this is a book for physicians and priests by a competent theologian 





who is familiar with physical and psychological medicine. It is solidly in- | 
structive and unusually informative. It should be a vade-mecum for the | 


priest and physician, especially the one who has much to do with ill religious, 


both men and women. It is a pity that so many physicians do not read | 


French. 


Jesuit House of Studies, J. A. Gasson, S.J. 
Spring Hill, Ala. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


THe WESTMINSTER HistTorIcAL ATLAS TO THE BIBLE. Edited by G. E. 
Wright and F. V. Filson. 2nd ed.; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1956. Pp. 
130. $7.50. A second, revised edition brings this invaluable biblical 
atlas up to date. The chronology of the ancient world has been revised in 
keeping with the latest studies of Rowton, Albright, and others, and for 
the period of the Hebrew kings Albright’s chronology is used. New figures 
have been added or replace older ones (notably new drawings of the Temple 
and the altar of burnt offering, and a relief map of ancient Jerusalem). 
Many revisions and additions have been made in the text; naturally the 
Qumrin scrolls are discussed. The latest sites of excavation in Palestine 
have been noted in Plate XVIII, and a valuable index of Arabic names, is 
included. By reducing the size of the type and of the figures, the volume is 
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now considerably smaller; nothing, however, is lost in the process, and 
actually the pictures are now much clearer. 


THE FORMATION OF THE PAULINE Corpus oF LETTERS. By C. Leslie 
Mitton. London: Epworth Press, 1955. Pp. 80. 8s. 6d. net. The life 
of St. Paul, the circumstances of the origin and the content of his individual 
letters have filled countless volumes, but of the history of the corpus of 
Pauline epistles comparatively little has been written. M. explains the 
conventional “gradual accumulation” theory concerning the formation of 
the corpus and then, at greater length, his own thesis on how, when, where, 
in what order, and by whom the original collection was made. 


LA CHRISTOLOGIE DE SAINT IRENEE. By Albert Houssiau. Louvain: 
Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 1955. Pp. xx + 277. 240 fr. b. 
Surmounting the temptation to facile and preconceived dogmatic synthesis, 
the author proceeds by way of literary analysis of the work of Irenaeus in 
its concrete historical and polemical context. In the first part, a study of 
Irenaeus’ defense of the unity of God against the Ptolemaeans and Mar- 
cionites yields elements significant for his Christology. The second part 
examines his defense of the unity of Christ against these and other heretics. 
Sobriety, patient analysis of texts, attention to the work of predecessors, 
especially of F. Loofs, and excellent indices characterize this outstanding 
University of Louvain dissertation. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THEODORE OF MopsvEstT1A. By Francis A. Sulli- 
van, S.J. Rome: Gregorian University, 1956. Pp. viii + 299. After 
surveying the recent dispute regarding Theodore’s orthodoxy, this timely 
and careful study examines the authenticity of the fragments which served 
as basis for the condemnation of T. in 553. The conclusion, against Richard 
and Devreesse, is that these Greek fragments are more trustworthy than 
the corresponding Syriac and Latin versions. A study of the Christology of 
T. in the light of this conclusion leads to the judgment that he has merited 
the title “Father of Nestorianism.” . 


THEODORET DE Cyr: CORRESPONDANCE 1. Introduction, critical text, trans- 
lation, and notes by Yvan Azéma. Sources chrétiennes 40. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1955. Pp. 137. Of Theodoret’s correspondence, 232 letters 
have come down to us, remarkable for the diversity of addressees and of 
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content. Important for an understanding of the man and his personality, 


they are also significant for the history of the time and for T.’s theological 


doctrine. The present volume contains Letters 1-52. Azéma’s Introduction 
(pp. 9-71) recaptures the historical and religious milieu (especially from 431 


to 451), identifies the recipients of the letters (utilizing L. Destombes’ | 
thesis, Recherches sur la correspondance de Théodoret, Lille, 1944-45), paints | 


a character portrait of T. from his correspondence (logical, balanced, re- 
sponsible and responsive, generous, deeply pious), and explains the prin- 
ciples which have guided the establishment of text and translation. 


THE DE DONO PERSEVERANTIAE OF St. AUGUSTINE. Introduction, trans- [ 
lation, and commentary by Sr. Mary Alphonsine Lesousky, 0.S.U. Wash- | 


ington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1956. Pp. xxii + 310. $3.00. In 
refuting the Semipelagians, St. Augustine wrote a two-volume work, De 
praedestinatione sanctorum, of which the second part has come down to us 
under the separate title, De dono perseverantiae. Written between 428-430, 
De dono perseverantiae is the final complete work on grace by “the doctor 
of grace.” Dogmatically, the treatise is a résumé of the Augustinian doctrine 
on grace, emphasizing its gratuity and necessity. Pastorally, Augustine 








urges that perseverance in the faith should be preached as a gift of God, | 


so that all may earnestly pray for it. An introduction presents the main 


outline of the Semipelagian and Pelagian heresies, together with Augustine’s | 


refutation and his doctrine of predestination. Both text (Maurist) and 
translation are provided, with a commentary made up largely of excerpts 
from other works of St. Augustine. 


CALVIN AND AuGusTINE. By Benjamin B. Warfield. Edited by Samuel G. 
Craig. Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. 
xii + 507. $4.95. This is the fourth in a series of reprints of the writ- 
ings of the late Dr. B. B. Warfield. It comprises a collection of articles 
treating the theology of Calvin and of Augustine which were first published 
between 1905 and 1909. The first and major portion of the book is an ex- 
cellent selection of essays on Calvin. After an introductory piece on the 
man and his work, Calvin’s doctrine of God and the knowledge of God, and 
his particular approach to the Trinity are set forth in successive chapters 
with clarity and insight. Augustine is the theme of the second part, which 
contains a thorough treatment of the Confessions. In the final two articles 
W. attempts to show how the Reformation on its theological side was an 
“Augustinian revival,” on the ground that Augustine himself held Scripture 
to be the only supreme, infallible authority. 
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DEUS TOTUS UBIQUE SIMUL: UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR ALLGEMEINEN GOTT- 
GEGENWART IM RAHMEN DER GOTTESLEHRE GREGORS DES GROSSEN. By 
Michael Frickel, O.S.B. Freiburg: Herder, 1956. Pp. xvi + 148. A 
doctoral dissertation on the universal presence of God, as set forth within 
the framework of the theology of St. Gregory the Great. The author deals 
successively with Gregory’s doctrine on the natural knowledge and meta- 
physical concept of God, the origin and development of his teaching on the 
divine transcendental presence, the modes of this presence, and the final 
formulation of Gregory’s doctrine under the concepts of Deus spectator, 
iudex internus, and Deo auctore. 


Tue Exercises OF SAINT GERTRUDE. Introduction, commentary, and 
translation by a Benedictine Nun of Regina Laudis. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1956. Pp. xvii + 191. $3.00. Special features of this new 
edition of St. Gertrude’s little-known but important work include a brief 
biography of the Saint and an illuminating commentary on each of the 
chapters, indicating content and explaining points of special interest. The 
“exercises” treat of baptism, reception of the monastic habit, spiritual 
espousals, monastic profession, praise of God, and preparation for death. 


Maria, Mutter DES HERRN. By Karl Rahner, S.J. Freiburg: Herder, 
1956. Pp. 110. Restricting himself in these theological meditations to 
Scripture and the teaching of the Church, Fr. Rahner attempts to broaden 
and deepen our knowledge of Mary by showing her genuine significance for 
fallen creation in God’s salvific plan. After a brief account of the teaching 
of faith on our Lady, he discusses Mary’s place in theology, Mary as Mother 
of God, Mary the Virgin, the Assumption, and Mary, Mediatrix of all 
Graces. The last chapter is a prayer to our Lady composed by the author. 


MARGINALIEN ZUR THEOLOGIE. By Erik Peterson. Munich: Késel, 1956. 
Pp. 101. The purpose of this book is to give some idea of the con- 
centrated power of Peterson’s thought and of the vitality of his theology, 
which is based directly on the sources of revelation and faith. These essays 
originally appeared in Wort und Wahrheit, Hochland, and the Benediktinische 
Monatschrift during the years 1934-52. They are concerned with existen- 
tialism and Protestant theology, Kierkegaard and Protestant theology, the 
theology of human form and dress, the meaning of woman, and the Gnostic 
man. The final selection contains short fragments from P.’s work. 
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CATECHISM ON THE RELIGIOUS STATE. By Louis Fanfani, O.P. Translate) 


by Paul C. Perrotta, O.P. St. Louis: Herder, 1956. Pp. viii + 184. $3.50) 


A handy collection, in question and answer form, of the principal) 


theological and canonical notions concerning religious life. Clear, accurate, 
and practical, it is especially designed for those religious, unschooled in! 
theology and canon law, who are preparing for profession. 


LE SENS DU CAREME. By Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1956. Pp. 149. First published ten years ago, Dom Flicoteauxi} 


interpretation of the meaning of Lent now reappears in a completely revised | 


form as the eleventh volume of the L’ Esprit liturgique series. In his convic-) 
tion that the way in which Lent is observed is a sure index of the level oi! 
Christian fervor, F. seeks to reestablish its traditional honor and place in} 


Christian piety. In addition to discussing the nature, end, and mystery of! 
Lent, he treats of its connection with purification of the heart and spiritual | 


} 


growth. Then follow the great themes of Lenten observance: prayer, fasting, | 


their connection with Lent concludes the volume. 


good works, joy, and recollection. A special section on Ember Days “i 
' 


Joun Z12KA AND THE Hussire REvo.ution. By Frederick G. Heymann. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University, 1955. Pp. x + 521. $9.00. This | 


scholarly monograph deals mainly with the early years of the Hussite Revo- | 


lution in fifteenth-century Bohemia. The history of these years is presented 


in the course of recounting the life of the picturesque military leader of the | 


Hussites, one-eyed John Zizka. The author, however, aims higher than mere | 
biography; he states: “It is the underlying thesis of this book... that 
the birth of Protestantism, with most of its later facets, occurred in Bo 
hemia a century before Luther.” The story of the Hussite Revolution after 
Zizka is related in the final chapter of the book. Here, too, Heymann er 
presses his conclusions on the effects of the Hussite Wars in the religious, 
political, and social spheres. He considers these effects of far-reaching 
importance, not only in the history of Bohemia’s successor, modern Czecho- 
slovakia, but in that of Western Christianity in general. An appendix con- 
tains the letters and messages of John Zizka, on which the author has relied 
heavily in evaluating Zizka’s personality. There are helpful maps and an 
extensive bibliography. 


HIsTORY OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH: THE STORY OF THE First INTER- 
NATIONAL PROTESTANT CHURCH. By Edward Langton. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1956. Pp. 173. 12s. 6d. net. An attempt at a popular com- 
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pendium of a few books about the Moravian and Bohemian Brethren. The 
author exercises little critical judgment and the result is an oversimplifica- 
tion of a very complex subject. Criticism of the Catholic Church in matters 
concerning John Hus and later troubles of these groups suffers from the 
same deficiency. 


WorsHip AND Work. By Colman Barry, O.S.B. Collegeville: St. John’s 
Abbey, 1956. Pp. 447. This handsomely bound volume is the second 
number of the historical studies of the American Benedictine Academy. It 
commemorates the first centennial of St. John’s Abbey and College in 
Collegeville, Minnesota. The development and growth of St. John’s, and 
on a larger scale the Benedictine revival of modern times, are traced against 
the background of the Church and American society on the frontier down 
to the present day. Full appendices and notes complete the study. 


Mepicat Eruics. By Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A. Philadelphia: F. A. 
Davis Company, 1956. Pp. xix + 491. $4.25. The principal change in 
this fourth edition of M.’s excellent work is the addition of a chapter on 
man’s duty to preserve his life. The references formerly given at the con- 
clusion of chapters have been dropped, but pertinent up-to-date references 
are given in the text itself. The chapters on inviolability of human life, on 
preservation of life, and on sterilization are now grouped together to make 
for more forceful presentation. The text of Ethical and Religious Directives 


t the | for Catholic Hospitals, which is published in an appendix, is still that of the 
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first edition of the Directives. 


CatHotic Socrat Doctrine. By Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1956. Pp. xii + 204. $3.00. Contains informa- 
tion on many topics of concern to those who wish introductory matter on 
phases of Catholic social teaching. Partly an adaptation of a well-known 
work of C. Van Gestel, O.P., the present survey is divided into two parts. 
The first outlines the nature and causes of social problems, the relevance of 
these problems to the function of the Church, and the scope of the Church’s 
teaching on such problems. The second gives an account of the life of Pius 
XII with brief outlines of his teachings on peace, rights of the individual, 
and family welfare. The book has a wealth of references and restates the 
position that all social problems are moral problems at heart. 


L’OEUVRE THEOLOGIQUE DU PERE AMBROISE GARDEIL. By H.-D. Gar- 
deil, O.P. Etiolles par Soisy-sur-Seine: Le Saulchoir. 1956. Pp. 184. 600 
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fr. A fine monograph presenting the theological reflection and devel 
opment of Gardeil with an over-all evaluation of his many leas-knows 
works that aid in the understanding of his major productions, now theo-/ 
logical classics. G.’s period of activity (1879-1931) is one of the most inter- | 
esting for the intellectual life of the Church in France, covering Taine, | 
Renan, Kantian idealism, quarrels of L’ Action, Modernism, and the appeal | 
of Leo XIII for a return to St. Thomas. Ever attentive to the needs of his | 
time, G.’s thought was influenced by all these events, moving through | 

philosophical works to his great theological ones, and finally to those all 
spirituality. t 


FRanz JOSEPH DOLGER: LEBEN UND WERK. Edited by Theodor Klauser, | 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 1956. Pp. 24. DM 1.50. A commemorative | 
brochure on F. J. Délger (1879-1940), one of the most remarkable students { 
of the relationship between early Christianity and pagan antiquity, famed | 
for the five-volume Ichihus, the six volumes of Antike und Christentum, } 
and his monographs on confirmation, exorcism, sphragis, the baptismal | 
renunciation, and prayer and singing in the ancient Church. Contains a | 
biographical sketch by Theodor Klauser, reproduced from Historisches | 
Jarhbuch der Gorres-Gesellschaft 61 (1942) 455-59, and a Délger bibliog. | 
raphy by Karl Baus, which first appeared in the Délger Festschrift Pisciculi | 
(Minster, 1940) and has been brought up to date. Klauser inclines to agree | 
with Rostovtzeff’s view that Délger was not properly an historian, if by 
that is meant a genuine vision of historical perspectives, a keen sense for 
the constant flow of events, and the inclination and ability to present one’s 
findings synthetically. Délger’s talents lay in minute analysis; here his 
broad background, his uncommon memory, his passion for detail, and his 
rigid concentration on a single field resulted in contributions which have 
illumined in incomparable fashion the phenomenon that was early Chris- | 
tianity, by revealing its contact with the culture which helped to shape it. 


mar 


LA PURIFICATION PLOTINIENNE. By Jean Trouillard. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1955. Pp. 245. LA PROCESSION PLOTINIENNE. By 
Jean Trouillard. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. Pp. 103. 
Trouillard defines the philosophy of Plotinus as “a doctrine and a 
method of the metamorphoses of the self.” In these studies of purification 
and procession, T. emphasizes the method element in the definition. The 
problem of purification led T. to the Enneads, not the converse. Through 
years of study it has been for him fundamentally a philosophy of the spir- 
itual life, and it is from this point of view that he analyzes it. Thus he 
insists that it is a misrepresentation of the thought of Plotinus to start with 
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the One and then to descend a rigid scale of emanated lesser levels. Rather, 
the One is the term to which the human spirit must remount. The point of 
departure is the man as he finds himself. The reascent of man as he purifies 
himself, as he liberates himself from his human condition to put himself in 
harmony with his spirituality, is the true spirit of Plotinus. His ambiguous 
language is unavoidable, since he is concerned with the struggle of purifica- 
tion which combines affirmation and negation. What seems an annihilation 
is really a resolution of confusion, a rendering to the body of that which 
belongs to the body and to the spirit of that which returns to the spirit. 
Though T. mentions the philosophical ancestors and heirs of Plotinus, he 
is concerned primarily with an internal study of the Enneads. The books 
close with full indices and a rich bibliography of the works of Plotinus and 
of studies on Plotinus, Plato, and Neoplatonism. 


L’UntveRS LEIBNIZIEN. By Joseph Moreau. Problémes et doctrines 11. 
Paris: Emmanuel Vitte, 1956. Pp. 255. The aim of this volume is to 
present the philosophy of Baron von Leibniz in the successive stages of its 
development. The system of the great German philosopher was only 
gradually elaborated, and this book, like Leibniz’ thought, is progressive. 
The first part deals with his early speculations when confronted with the 
problems raised by the scientific mechanism of his day, and describes his 
initial insights into the solution of those problems. The second part treats 
“les instruments d’élaboration” which were conceived by Leibniz once his 
contact with modern mathematics, as well as the philosophies of Male- 
branche and Spinoza, had led him to a more methodical and critical exami- 
nation of his previous endeavors. The last section presents the philosopher’s 
final synthesis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


Clark, Neville. An approach to the theology of the Sacraments. Chicago, 
Alec R. Allenson, 1956. 96p. $1.50 (Studies in Biblical Theology, 17) 
Elliott-Binns, L. E. Galilean Christianity. Chicago, Alec R. Allenson, 

1956. 80p. $1.50 (Studies in Biblical Theology, 16) 

Jéréme, Saint. Sur Jonas; intr., texte latin, tr. et notes de Dom Paul 
Antin, O.S.B. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1956. 135p. (Sources Chrétiennes, 
43) 

Mitton, C. Leslie. The formation of the Pauline corpus of letters. London, 

Epworth, 1955. 80p. 8/6 
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Phillips, J.B. New Testament Christianity. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1956. 123p. 10/6 


Les Psaumes; traduits et présentés par André Chouraqui. Paris, Presses | 


Universitaires de France, 1956. 349p. 

La sainte Bible; texte latin et tr. francaise d’aprés les textes originaux; éd. | 
par Louis Pirot et Albert Clamer. Tome I, 2e partie, Exode. Paris, 
Letouzey et Ané, 1956. 303p. 

Vawter, Bruce, C.M. A path through Genesis. N.Y., Sheed & Ward, | 
1956. ix, 308p. $4.00 

The Westminster historical atlas to the Bible, rev. by George Ernest Wright | 
& Floyd Vivian Filson; intro. by William Foxwell Albright. Phila., 
Westminster Press, 1956. 130. $7.50 


Doctrinal Theology 


Faith and prejudice; and other unpublished sermons of Cardinal Newman; 
ed. by The Birmingham Oratory. N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1956. 128p. } 
$2.50 

Rahner, Karl. Schriften zur Theologie, III; zur Theologie des geistlichen 
Lebens. Einsiedeln, Benziger, 1956. 472p. 

S4nchez-Céspedes, Pedro, S.I. El misterio de Maria; mariologia biblica, I; 
el principio fundamental, Cristo y Maria, un solo principio redentor. | 
Santander, Editorial “Sal Terrae,” 1955. 287p. 30 pes. (Bibliotheca | 
Comillensis) 

Moral and Pastoral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Arnold, Franz Xaver. Seelsorge aus der Mitte der Heilsgeschichte; pasto- | 
raltheologische Durchblicke. Freiburg, Herder, 1956. 235p. | 
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